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The  John  G.  Kerr  Refuge  for  the  Insane 

About  two  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  South  China  Presbyterian  Mission  was  to 
occur,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Medical  Committee,  informing  me  it  was 
the  desire  of  that  Committee  that  I  write  a 
paper  to  be  read  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  said 
meeting,  giving  as  a  subject,  The  John  G.  Kerr 
Refuge  for  the  Insane. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  have  given  a 
sketch  of  the  Refuge  from  its  beginning. 

It  is  known  to  some,  but  perhaps  not  all  of 
you,  that  this  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is  the 
first,  and  until  very  recently,  has  been  the  only 
one  in  China. 

There  is  now  one  in  Suchau,  which  began 
with  six  patients.  The  Refuge  was  born  in  the 
mind  of  its  founder,  in  1872. 

He  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Canton  Medical 
Missionary  Hospital  at  Kukfau. 

Now,  and  again,  people  brought  insane  pa¬ 
tients  to  him,  but  he  of  necessity  was  obliged  to 
refuse  them  as  he  had  no  place  where  he  could 
give  them  proper  medical  attention.  As  time 
went  on,  he  felt  more  and  more  the  pressing 
need  of  some  arrangement  being  made,  whereby 
aid  could  be  extended  to  those  who  were 
diseased  in  mind,  rather  than  body. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  Hospital,  but  after  considera¬ 
tion  on  their  part,  it  was  decided  the  Society 
could  not  attempt  this  new  work.  In  1886, 
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sixteen  years  later,  the  Hospital  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  Anniversary,  and  the  Doctor  suggested 
that  it  do  something  to  commemorate  its  Jubilee. 
He  again  brought  forth  this  object.  It  seemed 
to  meet  with  favor,  and  a  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  Society,  was  appointed  to 
discuss  ways,  and  means,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose.  In  i890  Dr.  Kerr  went  to  Shanghai,  and 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Medical  Congress, 
and  Missionary  Conference,  which  were  holding 
Conventions  in  the  City  at  the  time.  It  met 
with  the  warm  approval  of  both  bodies.  After 
his  return  the  Committee  was  enlarged,  and  it 
was  decided  it  would  be  best  for  the  Doctor  un¬ 
der  its  auspices,  to  go  to  America,  and  raise  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  launch  the  under¬ 
taking. 

Before  leaving  he  with  personal  funds,  pur¬ 
chased  a  plot  of  ground  as  a  site  for  the  proposed 
Institution.  A  Dispensary  was  at  once  opened 
on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
good  will  of  the  neighborhood;  I  might  add  also 
a  boys  school. 

Dispensary  work  has  been  carried  on  here 
from  that  day  to  this,  a  period  of  20  years.  In 
May  1892,  the  Doctor  full  of  hope,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  turned  his  face  homeward  to  raise  this 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control,  prevented  his 
accomplishing  anything  in  this  direction. 

He  returned  to  Canton  in  1894,  with  as  he 
expressed  it  “every  door  closed  against  him.” 
When  the  Committee  were  informed  of  the 
situation,  they  handed  over  the  money  in  their 
treasury,  about  $300,  to  him  and  disbanded.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  death  knell  of  the  coming 
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Institution  had  struck,  but  future  events  have 
shown  it  was  impossible  for  it  thus  to  be  bur¬ 
ied.  Although  the  way  seemed  dark,  the 
Doctor  could  not  give  up  the  hope  that  he  would 
live  to  see  the  Institution  established. 

The  next  three  years  were  years  of  waiting, 
but  his  faith  never  failed.  “I  do  not  know  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  but  God  does  and 
that  is  enough”  was  all  he  said.  In  1897  the 
way  was  very  unexpectedly  opened.  Funds 
were  contributed  by  a  physician  who  did  not 
wish  his  name  mentioned. 

Our  twTo  original  buildings,  each  two  storeys 
in  height,  were  erected  and  in  February  1898, 
the  doors  of  the  Refuge  opened  to  receive  its 
first  patient.  In  June  1899  the  Doctor  and  his 
wife  moved  into  the  upper  storey  of  one  of  these 
buildings.  There  were  then  eleven  inmates. 
We  found  ourselves  in  close  proximity  to  them 
as  the  two  storeys  were  connected  by  stair  cases 
in  the  verandahs  which  they  desired  to  use  as 
well  as  we.  Now',  and  again,  we  would  find  our 
rooms  occupied  by  uninvited  guests  and  it  often 
took  considerable  strategy,  and  persuasion,  to 
convince  them  that  their  absence  was  prefera¬ 
ble  to  their  presence.  We  had  some  laughable, 
some  ludicrous,  and  a  few  rather  serious  experi¬ 
ences  but  no  serious  accidents.  There  was 
always  a  lighted  lantern  at  our  bed  room  door 
at  night,  and  rarely  one  passed  that  we  were 
not  roused  by  our  helpers.  At  two  A.M.  one 
morning  we  were  called  and  informed  that  a 
patient  had  escaped  and  was  sitting  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  twm  storey  buildings. 

To  rescue  him  without  injury  to  those  wTho 
were  to  accomplish  the  feat,  was  a  problem 
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difficult  of  solution.  These  were  strenuous  ex¬ 
periences  not  to  be  forgotten  and. glad  were  we  fif¬ 
teen  months  later  to  move  into  our  new  residence. 
Two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  met 
by  personal  funds,  the  other  contributed  by 
Chinese  friends,  who  handed  over  the  gift  with 
these  words,  ‘‘We  wish  we  could  have  given  it 
all  and  we  want  you  to  live  in  this  house  till 
you  go  to  heaven,”  which  wish  was  fulfilled  in 
the  case  of  their  beloved  physician. 

The  Doctor  lived  to  see  his  two  buildings 
which  gave  room  for  50  patients  filled  and  then 
his  work  was  done.  But  one  stood  by  his  side 
ready  to  take  up,  and  carry  on  what  he  had 
begun. 

The  passing  years  have  proved,  that  Dr. 
Seldem  was  right  when  he  said  he  was  as  sure  of 
his  call  to  this  work  as  he  was  of  his  own  sal¬ 
vation.  He  issued  a  report  at  the  close  of  1903. 
The  Hospital  had  from  its  beginning  received 
287  patients,  39  per  cent  of  whom  had  recovered. 
More  room  was  needed,  and  a  third  two  storey 
building  was  erected  composed  almost  entirely 
of  concrete,  and  tile,  practically  fire  proof.  Its 
capacity  was  64  patients  but  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  it  was  filled  and  we  seemed  just 
where  we  were  before.  In  the  spring  of  1903 
after  nine  years  of  service  the  writer  left  for  a 
home  furlough. 

In  December  a  letter  from  Dr.  Selden  was  put 
into  her  hands,  saying  it  was  imperative  he 
should  leave  for  America  the  following  Spring, 
and  asking  that  a  substitute  be  on  the  ground 
by  April  1904,  to  take  his  place  for  two  years. 
In  January  through  a  friend  Dr.  Boyd  was 
brought  to  my  notice  with  the  remark  “I  think 
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he  would  go.”  April  16th  found  him  in  Canton, 
the  salary,  outfit  and  travelling  expenses  of 
himself  and  family  having  been  guaranteed  by 
friends  of  the  Refuge  in  America.  In  due  time 
our  Superintendent  was  in  his  place  again  much 
improved  by  the  change.  Less  than  three 
months  later  Dr.  Boyd  became  connected  with 
the  Canton  Hospital,  and  again,  the  search  for 
a  physician  began,  but  it  was  not  until  March 
1908  we  were  permitted  to  welcome  Dr.  Hof¬ 
mann  to  our  Medical  Staff. 

In  the  mean  time  Rev.  A.  Alf,  who  had  always 
been  a  warm  friend  of  this  Hospital,  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  We  would  like  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  but  for  him  the  contest  in 
reference  to  our  frontage  would  never  have 
reached  as  favorable  a  termination,  as  it  did. 
His  knowledge  of  diplomacy,  having  himself 
been  an  Acting  Consul  in  Canton,  were  invalua¬ 
ble  during  that  never  to  be  forgotten  seven  years 
struggle  to  protect  the  Refuge  from  the  entire 
loss  of  what  rightfully  belonged  to  it. 

In  1907  another  Missionary  Conference  was 
held  in  Shanghai  of  which  our  Superintendent 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  members. 

Dr.  Selden  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board — 
(Rev.  H.  V.  Noyes,  D.D.)  were  each  given  15 
minutes  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  “John  G.  Kerr 
Refuge  for  the  Insane.”  At  the  close  of  hie 
address  Dr.  Noyes  put  this  resolution;  Resolved 
that  such  an  Institution  be  established  in  every 
province  in  China  where  the  protection  of  the 
officials  could  be  secured.  This  went  through 
with  a  hearty  cheer  and  we  felt  a  long  step 
forward  had  been  taken  in  the  interest  of  the 
Insane.  The  seed  of  that  resolution  will  bring 
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forth  fruit  to  the  remotest  parts  of  China.  The 
following  year  1909  found  us  so  over  crowded  it 
was  impossible  to  take  patients  farther  than  to 
fill  vacancies  as  they  occurred.  The  situation 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Viceroy,  resulted  in  a 
gift  from  the  Chinese  Government  of  $4000.00. 
To  this  was  very  unexpectedly  added  a  donation 
from  America  of  $1200.00  Silver  given  by  some 
friends  who  had  previously  visited  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  thought  was  to  put  up  a  large  three 
storey  building  suitable  for  the  use  of  well  to 
do  Chinese  patients,  who  ought  to  have  and  are 
ready  to  pay  for  better  accommodations,  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  them.  But  when  the 
plans  went  into  the  hands  of  the  contractors 
their  estimates  rose  far  above  our  means.  It 
has  been  our  principle  from  the  first,  never  to 
rim  into  debt.  We  could  not  build  beyond  the 
money  in  hand.  So  modest  cottages  one  storey 
in  height  of  suitable  size  to  bouse  18  patients 
each,  began  to  be  seen  within  the  compound. 
Every  building  was  to  have  its  own  attendant, 
who  was  to  be  responsible  for  its  cleanliness, 
and  the  good  order  of  its  occupants. 

This  is  really  a  better  plan,  than  to  crowd  a 
large  number  into  a  three  storey  building  but 
our  land  space  is  so  limited  we  have  not  room 
to  carry  out  wholly  the  cottage  plan.  Within 
the  past  two  years  ten  of  these  cottages  have 
been  put  up,  two,  gifts  to  the  Institution,  one 
from  a  Parsee  the  other  a  Chinese  friend. 

Another  improvement  is  a  new  kitchen  with 
adjacent  bath  rooms,  store  rooms,  a  laundry, 
apartments  for  the  cooks  &c.,  making  it  possible 
to  cook  for  500  if  need  be.  We  rejoiced  greatly 
over  our  new  possession,  but  our  rejoicing 
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proved  of  short  duration,  for  ere  long  these 
rooms  were  occupied  by  patients,  whose  friends 
were  ready  to  pay  almost  any  price,  if  they 
could  only  be  received.  A  Mandarin  was  soon 
ensconced  in  one  of  these  bath  rooms,  his.  bright 
red  curtain  hanging  in  the  door  way  giving  the 
place  quite  an  air.  An  attendanUgointing  out 
this  room  to  me  said  with  gusC'*rYes  he  is  a 
Mandarin  and  he  was  glad  to  get  in  there.’ 

One  of  these  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  son  of 
a  man  who  has  given  $500.00  towards  a  new 
building.  Dr.  Hofmann  has  taken  the  entire 
charge  of  the  erection  of  these  buildings  and 
whatever  he  does  is  done  thoroughly, 

As  one  said,  “They  are  good  for  50  if  not  100 
years.”  Solidity  in  this  line  is  an  important 
factor,  as  the  necessary  repairs  in  an  Institution 
of  this  character  are  a  heavy  drain  upon  its  re- 
cources.  Some  of  the  above  mentiona!  cottages, 
are  on  new  ground  recently  purchased.  It  has 
been  walled"  in  and  is  to  be  a  compound  for 
women  only. 

Hitherto  it  has  only  been  possible  to  separate 
the  departments  for  the  men  and  women,  by 
putting  the  women  in  the  upper  storeys  of  our 
two  storey  buildings  and  the  men  below.  In 
the  near  future  they  will  be  shut  entirely  apart. 

Query 

Is  there  much  sickness  among  them?  Com¬ 
paratively  speaking  we  would  say  no.  We  have 
at  times  suffered  from  epidemics  of  cholera, 
berri  berri,  and  have  had  cases  of  plague,  and 
small  pox.  The  fact  of  having  no  isolation 
ward  puts  a  heavy  strain  upon  our  physicians, 
and  at  such  times  is  a  menace  to  the  patients. 
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In  earlier  days  dysentery  was  our  greatest 
enemy,  and  cost  many  lives. 

But  when  patients,  unless  they  are  constantly 
watched,  will  make  a  diet  of  banana  skins, 
pumelo  rinds,  chew  up  shreds  of  their  clothing, 
and  swallow  them,  or  drink  from  the  first  stag¬ 
nant  pool  they  come  across,  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  these  would  be  work  for  the  doctor. 
However  these  stagnant  pools  are  among  the 
things  that  were.  Sand  filling  and  durable 
concrete  drains,  have  eliminated  some  of  the 
dangers,  which  have  threatened  us  in  former 
times.  In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  most  important  improvement  in  our 
equipment. 

The  New  Artisan  Well ,  82  feet  deep,  30 
through  sand  and  50  feet  bored  through  solid 
rock.  The  supply  of  water  seems  unlimited,  is 
perfectly  clear,  but  a  little  brackish.  Is  used 
for  all  purposes  by  the  Institution.  Since  this 
well  has  been  at  our  service,  bowel  trouble  and 
dysentery  have  practically  disappeared. 

At  one  time  the  pump  got  out  of  order  and 
before  a  new  one  could  be  installed  dysenteric 
symptoms  reappeared,  showing  conclusively  the 
agency  this  well  has  in  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  patients. 

The  water  is  pumped  up  into  a  tank,  from 
there  carried  to  the  kitchen,  so  now  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  abundant  supply  of  hot,  and  cold, 
water  on  hand.  This  is  an  especial  blessing 
where  the  continuous  bath  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  inmates. 
This  water  supply  could  be  carried  over  the  en¬ 
tire  grounds,  but  it  would  be  at  an  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  $2000.00  for  the  necessary 
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machinery.  We  have  faith  to  believe  funds  will 
be  forth  coming  for  this  at  no  distant  day. 
This  well  was  begun  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Selden,  but  the  success  in  carrying  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  due  entirely  to  Dr.  Hofmann,  who 
superintended  the  work  from  first  to  last.  His 
knowledge  of  tools,  and  machinery,  stood  us  in 
good  stead.  If  the  necessary  implements  could 
not  be  found,  he  simply  created  something  that 
would  answer  the  purpose.  No  tongue  can  tell 
how  much  disease  and  suffering  will  be  saved 
by  this  God  given  well. 

Another  Query 

What  methods  are  used  in  the  treatment  nf 
the  patients  ? 

We  would  say  first  there  are  no  chains,  or 
hand  cuffs,  o,n  the  premises.  It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  a  key  is  turned  upon  a  patient 
during  the  day.  At  times  the  straight  jacket  is 
used.  When  patients  are  restless  or  inclined  to 
hysteria  or  paroxysms  of  mania  the  continuous 
bath  is  put  into  requisision  perhaps  for  five  hours 
at  a  time,  following  up  the  treatment  on  alter¬ 
nate  days  until  improvement  is  shown,  or  they 
are  put  under  an  oval  wire  netting  which .  is 
locked  down  to  the  bed  boards  on  each  side  giv¬ 
ing  the  occupant  room  to  turn  over,  move  about, 
take  his  meals,  but  he  can  not  extricate  himself, 
is  therefore  prevented  from  being  a  menace  to 
himself  or  others. 

Some  of  them  when  they  feel  paroxysms  com¬ 
ing  on  ask  to  be  put  under  this  wire  netting. 
No  quieting  drugs  are  ever  administered  to 
the  patients  during  the  day.  If  they  are  rest¬ 
less  and  wakeful  at  night,  they  are  under  the 
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direction  of  the  physician  given  sleeping 
draughts. 

They  are  allowed  to  walk  through  the  build¬ 
ings,  verandahs,  and  grounds  at  pleasure.  Of 
course  the  attendants  keep  an  eye  upon  them 
in  case  any  trouble  arises  among  them.  This 
out  door  exercise,  freedom  from  restraint,  and 
sense  of  liberty,  has  much  to  do  with  the  high 
per  cent  of  recoveries,  the  minimum  during  the 
18  years  since  the  Hospital  was  opened  being  25 
per  cent,  and  the  maximum  49  per  cent.  We 
have  what  is  called  a  strong  room  which  can 
take  in  five  or  six  cases,  where  the  most  un¬ 
manageable  ones  are  kept. 

Do  the  attendants  ever  strike  the  patients  f 

That  is  a  thing  that  is  never  allowed. 

If  a  care  taker  was  discovered  doing  that  he 
would  be  dismissed.  These  helpers  have  it  con¬ 
stantly  impressed  upon  them  that  those  under 
their  care  are  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain 
which  is  no  more  to  their  discredit  than  though 
it  were  fever  or  dysentery,  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  that  they  are 
men  and  women,  and  are  to  be  treated  with 
kindness. 

The  male  attendants  are  Christians,  and  all 
but  two  of  the  women,  who  care  personally  for 
the  patients.  They  need  more  than  human 
strength  to  carry  them  through  such  work  as 
this  and  we  honor  them  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  they  do  it. 

The  foreign  staff  who  labor  on  with  no  proper 
administration  building  and  such  a  scanty 
equipment  for  their  daily  needs  often  find  them¬ 
selves  almost  in  the  condition  of  the  Israelites 
of  old,  required  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 
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but  they  go  bravely  on,  hoping  /or  better  things 
in  the  future. 


Another  Query 

Where  do  your  patients  come  from? 

From  the  official,  to  the  beggar  in  the  streeis, 
and  from  every  class  between.  Have  had  pa¬ 
tients  from  every  province  in  the  Empire,  and 
from  every  country  to  which  the  Chinese  have 
emigrated.  Have  now  an  Arab  in  one  of  tne 
wards  and  no  one  can  understand  a  word  he 
says.  Mandarins,  soldiers,  colonels  from  the 
army,  students,  business  men,  family  patients 
from  all  grades  of  society,  beggars,  and  some 
criminals,  make  up  the  mixed  multitude  under 
our  roof.  The  Consul  from  Singapore,  who 
knew  Dr.  Kerr  sent  two  sons  here  fop  treatment. 

A  woman  put  in  I  think  in  opposition  to  the 
wish  of  her  husband,  proved  an  interesting  case 
in  the  medical  line.  Refusing  all  food  she  was  fed 
artificially  for  seven  months,  recovered,  became 
a  Christian  and  was  received  as  a  student  into 
the  True  Light  Seminary.  We  had  a  man  from 
the  foreign  office  in  Peking  a  graduate  o 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  For  a  tune  it 
seemed  a  helpless  and  hopeless  case  but  to  our 
ioy  he  recovered. 

When  lie  made  his  parting  call  before  leaving 
it  was  a  courteous,  cultured,  refined  scholarly 
gentleman  to  whom  I  said  good  bye.  Bible 
women,  preachers,  colporteurs,  teachers,  Ohris- 
tian  fathers,  and  Christian  mothers,  have  come 
anart  to  rest  a  while  and  have  been  restored  to 
their  families  and  to  their  work.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent.  of  Police  has  one  of  our  restored  men, 
who  became  a  Christian  while  here,  as  a  writer 
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in  his  office.  Perhaps  this  living  illustration  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Hospital  sitting  daily  at  his 
side  may  have  something  to  do  with  his  warm 
friendship  for  the  Institution.  We  can  not  go 
into  the  personal  history  of  the  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  have  come  in  hither  with 
beclouded  brain,  a  menace  to  themselves  and 
others,  who  with  sound  mind  have  been  returned 
to  their  friends,  and  their  work. 

Could  we  do  so  it  would  make  an  interesting 
book. 

Hoio  are  the  funds  obtained  to  support  the 
Institute  ? 

About  one  half  of  the  patients  are  sent  in  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  supported  by 
the  Chinese  Government.  We  have  three 
grades  of  food  costing  relatively  14.50  $6.00  and 
$8.00  per  month.  The  patient  can  make  his 
selection  (or  have' it  made  for  him).  He  can 
be  accommodated  without  expense  in  a  general 
ward,  or  can  pay  rent  for  a  private  room.  The 
effort  is  made  that  every  one  pay  something,  be 
it  ever  so  little.  But  no  one  is  ever  refused 
admittance  or  sent  away  thereafter  because  he 
can  pay  nothing.  We  have  some  who  have  been 
here  for  years  who  never  have,  and  never  will, 
pay  anything.  Some  of  these  are  imbeciles  and 
do  not  belong  to  a  hospital  of  this  kind.  But 
China  makes  no  provision  for  such  as  these  and 
we  can  not  turn  them  away.  The  rents  received 
go  towards  supplementing  the  needs  of  all  such. 
They  pay  the  salary  of  our  native  physician, 
forty  five  dollars  per  month. 

He  was  one  of  Dr.  Kerr’s  medical  students 
and  is  doing  good  work.  The  wages  of  our  at¬ 
tendants  and  other  employees,  numbering 
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nearly  60,  are  met  by  the  money  received  from 
the  renting  of  rooms.  The  Hospital  is  carrying 
its  current  expenses  and  some  times  there  is  a 
small  balance  which  is  used  for  slight  repairs 
but  there  are  no  funds  for  new  buildings  or 
improvements.  A  word  in  reference  to  the 
Evangelistic  Work  carried  on  in  the  Hospital 
and  vicinity.  It  began  with  the  opening  of  the 
Institute  and  has  always  been  part  and  parcel 
of  its  work.  Year  after  year  the  routine  is 
necessarily  somewhat  the  same,  morning  prayers 
with  the  attendants  and  such  of  the  patients 
as  can  be  benefited  thereby.  Weekly  Prayer 
Meetings  for  our  helpers  and  dwellers  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  morning  Sabbath  School,  whic 
is  doing  a  work  among  the  Boat  Children,  a 
Bible  Class  composed  principally  of  our  at¬ 
tendants,  which  numbers  perhaps  60  or  70, 
Sabbath  service  which  is  supplied  by  students 
from  the  Theological  Seminary,  a  weekly  class 
for  singing  Moody  &  Sankey’s  hymns  and 
other  selections,  telling  the  Gospel  story  to 
the  Dispensary  patients,  are  the  agencies  used  to 
win  to  the  Saviour  those  to  whom  we  have  access. 

These  types  of  work  carried  on  by  the  foreign 
and  Chinese  workers  are  not  without  results 
The  Report  for  1910  and  19  1  states  that  during 
the  two  years  twenty  received  baptism,  six  male 
attendants,  five  female,  six  recovered  patients 
and  three  women  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hospital.  Four  have  since  been  examined  by 
the  session  of  the  Fati  Church,  three  of  whom 
have  been  received.  One  of  our  needs  is  a  new 
chapel.  The  old  one  has  become  too  small. 

Another  point,  we  hope  at  no  distant  date  the 
staff  of  physicians  will  be  large  enough  to  per- 
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mit  some  itineration  to  be  carried  on  going  out 
into  the  towns,  and  villages,  from  which  our 
patients  come.  The  Doctors  would  find  a  warm 
welcome  from  those  to  whom  they  have  minis¬ 
tered  and  a  ready  hearing  among  their  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Much  seed  could  thus  be 
sown  and  much  fruit  gathered  for  the  Master. 
The  physicians  would  also  reap  great  benefit 
from  having  some  work  among  the  sane. 

The  strain  of  being  day  after  day,  in  the 
environment  of  insanity  can  only  be  known  by 
experience.  We  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  our  Medical  Staff  may  number  three 
instead  of  two  so  that  some  time  can  he  given  to 
itineration.  Is  there  not  some  physician  in  the 
Home  land  ready  to  “come  over  and  help  us.” 
And  are  there  not  Christians  to  whom  God  has 
given  wealth  who  would  gladly  support  such  an 
one  as  their  representative  on  the  foreign  field? 

What  connection  has  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  with  the  John  G.  Kerr  Refuge 
for  the  Insane ? 

This  is  a  question  we  are  often  asked.  As  a 
missionary  under  its  appointment,  and  care, 
they  pay  my  salary.  They  also  pay  the  salaries 
of  our  Evangelistic  helpers  and  contributed 
$10.67  monthly  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Dispensary.  It  has  been  our  desire  from  the 
first  that  they  appoint  and  support  our  foreign 
staff  of  physicians.  Dr.  Kerr  asked  this  and 
only  this.  There  was  no  thought  of  their  taking 
any  further  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  We  still  desire  this,  and  only  in  this 
way,  to  be  anchored  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  We  never  have  asked  for 
less  than  this,  we  never  expect  to  ask  for  more. 
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When  Dr.  Brown,  one  of  our  secretaries  visited 
the  Refuge  in  1901  he  said  to  me  “Whenever  you 
need  a  physician  Set  us  know  at  the  Rooms  and 
we  will  send  you  one.”  From  that  day  to  this 
he  has  been  a  friend  to  the  Institution.  "thelJ 
the  writer  was  at  home  on  furlough  in  190.1  a 
his  request  she  met  the  secretaries,  treasurer 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
China  at  156  Fifth  Ave.,  and  we  had  a  long 
session  in  the  interestsof  the  Hospital.  Among 
numerous  questions  this  was  asked.  What  re¬ 
lation  do  you  wish  the  Refuge  to  have  to  the 
Board.  I  replied,  “The  relation  asked  for  by  Dr. 
Kerr  that  they  appoint  and  support  our  Foreign 
Staff  of  Physicians.”  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  the  following  week,  this  Resolution 
was  recorded  upon  their  Books.  Resolved  that 
we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  send  out  a 
Medical  Missionary  to  the  “John  G.  Kerr 
Refuge  for  the  Insane”  appointed  and  supported 
by  the  Board  whenever  the  way  is  open  to  do 

Two  years  ago  this  Mission  united  with  our 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  request  that  a  physi¬ 
cian  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  possible^  the 
Trustees  deeply  appreciated  this  action  by  the 
Mission.  In  a  letter  received  by  the  writer, 
from  Dr.  Brown,  of  February  8th  1911  he  says 
“The  Board  will  appoint  a  physician  to  the 
Refuge  as  soon  as  the  man  appears.’ 

We  are  still  waiting  for  that  physician. 

Charter 

It  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this 
Refuge  should  be  chartered,  and  thus  have  a 
legal  standing  as  an  independent  Institution 
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nothing  stood  for  its  permanence.  We  are  very 
happy  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  it  has 
been  registered  in  the  United  States  Consulate 
as  the  “John  G.  Kerr  Hospital  for  the  Insane.” 

This  gives  us  the  legal  standing  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Incorporation  in  America. 

The  property  of  the  Hospital  valued  at  not 
less  than  $80,000.00  will  be  under  the  entire 
control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  as  soon  as  a  life 
interest  existing  upon  the  original  purchase 
expires.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
are  all  missionaries.  One  of  their  last  acts  was 
to  close  our  doors  to  the  admission  of  any  more 
applicants,  the  reason  therefor  being  that  we 
had  386  patients  with  a  capacity  of  309.  This 
resolution  was  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  and  also  to  the  Hongkong  Government. 
The  Chinese  Government  through  the  Supt.  of 
Police  has  sent  us  $5000.00  in  Silver  to  which 
has  been  added  $1000.00  given  by  two  wealthy 
Chinese.  We  have  now  $6000.00  but  do  not 
expect  to  commence  the  building  until  the  sum 
reaches  $10, 000. 00. * 

The  Refuge  was  opened  14  years  ago  with  one 
patient.  It  has  since  that  time  received  2150. 
It  had  a  humble  beginning.  It  was  to  human 
eye  a  very  doubtful  experiment  with  its  one 
patient,  and  neither  experience,  or  funds,  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  expenses  of  the  first  yea-'  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  modest  sum  of  $166.67.  Last  year 
the  total  footed  up  to  $19791.20.  It  has  never 
carried  a  debt  except  when  it  fell  between  the 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  read  the  $10,000  has  been 
contributed  and  the  building  referred  to  is  in 
process  of  construction.  There  are  now  409 
patients  in  the  Hospital. 
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two  Chinese  Governments  the'  old  having  been 
superseded  by  the  new  and  the  new  not  being 
ready  to  assume  the  expense  of  its  patients. 

That  now  has  all  been  settled.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  favor  with  which  it  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Chinese  and  Hongkong  Governments. 

It  has  won  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese. 
We  rejoice  that  it  has  gained  the  approval  of 
the  body  of  missionaries  in  this  land  for  its 
evangelistic  as  well  as  its  humane  "work.  We 
trust  it  will  ever  be  a  factor  in  winning  souls 
for  the  Master. 

Our  prayer  is  that  its  foundation  may  be  the 
Rock  Christ  Jesus.  May  it  never  in  coming 
years  drift  from  that  anchorage. 

We  will  close  with  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  the  Editorial  written  for  its  first  Report,  an 
Editorial  written  by  Dr.  Kerr  in  July  1901. 
He  did  not  live  to  issue  the  Report.  It  was  the 
last  paragraph  from  his  pen  in  behalf  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Institution  and  reads  thus: 

“A  beginning  has  been  made  and  may  it  be 
prospered  until  the  Refuge  shall  reach  and 
benefit  thousands  of  the  helpless  sufferers,  for 
whom  it  was  founded. 

“We  thank  God  and  take  courage  feeling  that 
He  who  has  hitherto  watched  over  the .  work, 
will  bless  it  even  more  abundantly  in  the 
future.” 
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cfjhe  th Zunicipal  Qazette 

BEING  THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  SETTLEMENT  OF  SHANGHAI. 


VoL  XVII. 


SHANGHAI,  SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1924. 


No.  927 


REPORT  OF  CHILD  LABOUR  COMMISSION 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Child  Labour  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council  to  consider  this 
question  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference  published  in  the  Gazette  of  June  14,  1923.  The  various 
recommendations  made  will,  in  due  course,  receive  the  Council’s  careful  consideration  : — 

Shanghai,  July  9,  1924. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith,  in  duplicate,  the  unanimous  signed  Report  of  the  Child 
Labour  Commission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  McKee,  Esq.,  Jas.  W.  Fraser, 

Assistant  Secretary.  Secretary. 


Shanghai,  July  14,  1924. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  9,  transmitting  for  the  Council’s  consi¬ 
deration  the  Report  of  the  Child  Labour  Commission. 

In  thanking  you  for  this  document,  I  have  the  honour  to  express  the  Council’s  appreciation  of  the  public 
spirited  action  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  individually  in  giving  the  Council  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
on  the  very  important  issue  in  question,  and  in  devoting  so  much  of  their  valuable  time  to  consideration  of  the 
serious  problems  involved.  The  able,  lucid  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  report,  as  finally  presented,  has 
placed  the  Council  and  the  Ratepayers  under  a  very  heavy  obligation,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  the 
Council  takes  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  its  very  grateful  thanks.  In  the 
circumstances,  members  of  the  Commission  will  agree  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  Dame  Adelaide 
Anderson  for  her  co-operation  and  the  expert  advice  which  she  contributed  to  the  Commission. 


J.  W.  Fraser,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Child  Labour  Commission. 


1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  McKee, 

Assistant  Secretary . 


PART  I. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Council  in  June,  1923 

“  To  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  child  labour  in  Shanghai  and  the  vicinity  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Council  as  to  what  regulations,  if  any,  should  be  applied 
to  child  labour  in  the  foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  having  regard  to  practical  con¬ 
siderations  t  and  to  local  conditions  generally.” 


Terms  of 
Reference. 


The  Commission  has  held  thirty-three  meetings  and  heard  the  evidence  of  thirty-six  Preliminary 

witnesses.  Amongst  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  were  doctors,  officers  of  the  Municipal  Observations. 

Services,  social  welfare  workers,  employers,  contractors,  and  one  woman  who  had  worked 
for  many  years  in  silk  filatures.  It  was  early  apparent  that,  apart  from  the  widespread 
and.  continuing  activities  of  certain  groups  and  committees  interested  in  ^ religious,  social 
and  industrial  work,  there- was  little  genefaTpubHc  interest  in  Shanghai  in  "the  subject 
matter  of  this  enquiry.  In  this  connexion  it  might  be  mentioned  that,  upon  notice  being 
inserted  in  the  native  and  foreign  press  informing  the  public  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  and  the  nature  of  its  labours,  and  inviting  all  who  might  desire  to  attend 
before  it  and  give  evidence,  response  was  made  by  two  persons  only ;  one,  a  foreigner 
who  expressed  the  opinion,  based  on  a  long  residence  in  this  country,  that  whereas  a.  large 
proportion  of  the  children  in  China  are  bright  and  intelligent,  the  monotonous  routine  of 
work  and  absence  of  education  results  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  adults  being  un¬ 
intelligent  and  dull ;  the  other,  a  native  interested  in  the  supply  of  child  labour  to  a  waste 
silk  filature,  who,  it  was  soon  obvious,  came  merely  to  ascertain  how  far  his  particular 
activities  would  be  affected  by  any  action  taken  by  the  Commission.  Other  than  these 
two  individuals  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  were  persons  who  did  so  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Commission. 

One  result  of  this  lack  of  general  public  interest  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
industries,  such  as  cotton  manufacturing  and  silk  reeling,  the  Commission  had  to  be  content 
with  information  of  a  more  or  less  general  character,  supplemented  as  far  as  was  possible 
by  the  personal  observations  of  its  members.  As  far  as  the  Commission  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  there  are  few  records  of  observations  by  individuals  or  bodies,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  and  no  reliable  statistics  upon  any  of  the  matters  germane  to  this  enquiry.  The 
ground  broken  was  virgin  soil,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  conclusions  of  fact  at  which 
the  Commission  has  arrived  are  either  exhaustive  or  beyond  modification.  Modem  con¬ 
ditions  of  mass  production,  involving  as  they  do  the  use  of  power-driven  machinery  and 
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Evidence — 
General. 


Evidence — 
Medical. 


Evidence — 
Particular 
Industries. 


the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  work  people  in  the  confined  space  of  a  mill  or  factory 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  new  to  China.  They  exist  to-day  only  in  a  few  areas,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Shanghai  and  its  vicinity  where  the  industrial  development  in 
'  recent  years  has  been  very  rapid.  The  general  standard  of  Jiving  throughout  the  whole 
country  compared  with  other  and,  from  a  modern  industrial  point  of  view,  older  parts  of 
tlie’world  is  extremely  low.  There  are  no  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  vast  majority 
1 1  of  the  people.  Circumstances  such  as  these,  c c u p i ed  wit 1 1  a  large  birthrate,  result,  as  is 
the  ease,  in  the  population  ever  tending  to  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  are,  generally  speaking,  unorganized  and  Trade  Unions  with  the  power 
lent  by  large  accumulated  funds  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  present  average  earnings  of  unskilled  labourers  in  the  Shanghai 
district  was  somewhat  conflicting.  It  can  besaid,  however,  with  some  certainty,  that  the 
I  average  monthly  earnings  of  a  workman  of  the  coolie  class  are  not  greater  than  $15, 
whilst  in  some  instances,  such  as  ricsha  coolies,  they  may  be  as  low  as  $8.  One  witness 
stated  that  an  adult  female  feather-sorter  did  not  receive  more  than  ten  cents  for  a  day’s 
work.  The  average  cost  of  living  for  a  man  and  his  wife  of  the  very  poorest  class  was 
generally  given  as  $16  a  month.  The  Commission  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  earnings 
in  the  Shanghai  district  are  lower  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  every  probability  that  relatively  they  are  slightly  higher. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  practice  for  the  vast  maj  ority  of  Chinese  children 
to  be  made  by  their  parents  or  others  having  authority  over  them  to  commence  to  work  at 
the  earliest  age  possible,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work  available.  Where  the 
familylslfflgaged  inliffing  the  soil  there  is  little  harm,  except  upon  educational  grounds,  in 
this  practice,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  child  will  attempt  or  be  made  to  attempt  tasks 
beyond  its  capacity.  This  statement,  however,  is  not  true  where  the  work  in  question 
has  to  be  performed  under  less  hygienic  conditions,  and  still  less  is  it  true  where  it  involves 
long  hours  and  monotonous  operations.  This  general  practice  obtains  in  the  Shanghai 
t  district  equally  with  the  rest  of  China.  The  causes  of  its  existence  are  economic,  social, 

I  and  absence  of  educational  facilities,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  first  named 
\is  the  primary  cause. 

The  medical  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  and  germane  to  this  enquiry  can  be 
summarised  as  follows  :  It  was  stated  that  country  children  in  China  are  of  good  physique 
whilst  those  living  in  the  cities  are,  generally  speaking,  below  the  standard  of  Western 
countries.  Tuberculosis  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  towns.  It  was  stated  by  one 
doctor  that  she  really  believed  that  children  were  worse  off  in  the  modem  factories  than  in 
their  native  homes  because  of  the  humidity  of  the  air  which  was  bad  for  the  tubercular 
child .  The  crowded  living  conditions  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  poor  physique 
I  observed.  It  wa3  agreed  by  all-the  medical  wjtnaaaa-th&L  the^fisisting^ipdustrialcon; 
ditions  ir,  Shanghai  are  extremely  adverse  to  the  bodily  and  mental  .welfare  of  Jhe  Cfimese 
child  employee.  Such  children,  as  a  body,  were  said  to  be  physically  inferior  to  those  not 
I  go  employed  but  no  definite  measurements  or  other  particulars  were  given.  Industrial 
accidents  were  largely  attributed  to  fatigue  and  carelessness  following  on  long-  hours  of 
monotonous  work.  * 

The  industries  in  which  children  are  employed  may  be  divided  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  into  three  classes  : — 

I  Domestic. _ Young  female  children  are  commonly  purchased  and  employed  as 

domestic  servants.  They° probably  begin  to  work  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  physi  - 
cally  to'do’so.  This  practice  is  general  throughout  the  country.  It  obviously  lends  itself 
to  <rreat*»buse'and  the  Commission  has  little  doubt  that,  like  other  forms  of  slavery,  itis 
the°  source  of  much  human  misery.  The  Commission  has  reason  to  believe;  from  the 
evidence  given  before  it,  that  many  slave  children  are  employed  in  native  brothels  and 
trained  to  prostitution.  Such  sale  of  female  children,  although  undoubtedly  contrary  to 
Chinese  law,  does  not  appear  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  those  charged  with  the 
I  administration  of  justice.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  eases  where  actual  cruelty  is  proved 
the  International  Mixed  Court  at  Shanghai  will  order  children  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
custody  of  the  persons  concerned.  Apart  from  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  practice 
and  its  resultant  evils,  the  Commission  was  able  to  obtain  little  reliable  information  as  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  employment  of  children  as  domestic  servants. 

2.  Shops ,  Small  Work  Shops,  Home  Industries,  Laundries  and  the  Building  Trades.—- 
The  apprentice  system  is  general  in  these  occupations.  The  commencement  age  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  average  child 
is  apprenticed  at  the  earliest  age  at  which,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
occunation,  it  can  begin  to  learn,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  some  value  to  its  employer. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  about  five  years  and  the  apprentice  receives  during 
that  time  little,  if  any,  pay  .  Except  as  regards  laundries  and  the  building  trades,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  later,  the  Commission  was  unable  to  obtain  any  further 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  children  in  these  industries .  Having 
regard  to  human  nature,  the  conditions  no  doubt  vary  between  those  incident  to  slavery 
and  those  compatible  with  humane  and  proper  employment. 

3.  Mills,  Factories  and  Similar  Places  of  Industry.— The  commencement  age  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  employment,  but  it  can  be  asserted  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
child  begins  to  work  in  the  mill  or  factory  as  soon  as  it  is  of  any  economic  value  to  the . 
oinoh-yer.  ’"Tim  Commission  has  visited  a  number  of  milisand  similar  places  of  employment, 

Tiothlfcrlnv  the  day  and  at  night,  and  has  seen  very  many  children  at  work  who  could  not 
have  been  more  than  six  years  of  age.  The  hours  of  work  are_generaily  twelve  with  not 
more  than  one  hour  offfor  a  meal.  The  childrenflgaaeatlyiiave  to  standthe  whoig_taBS_ 
they  are  at  work.  In  many  industries  day  and  night  work  is  the  rule,  there  being  two 
ihatsortwelvYhours  each.  In  most  instances  the  mill  or  factory  stops  for  one  shift 
at  week-ends,  and  in  others,  ‘in  addition  to  this,  endeavours  are  made  by  the  employers, 
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but  without  much  success,  to  ensure  that  their  work  people  take  one  day  off  from  work 
every  two  weeks.  Apart  from  interruptions  and  the  customary  holidays  at  China  New 
Year,  work  is  continuous.  Wages  are  paid  only  for  working  days.  In  many  cases  the 
atmospheric  ancTcJust  conditions  are  bad.  The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  majority 
of  mills  and  factories  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  average  earnings  of  a  young 
cliild  are  usually  not  more  than  twenty  silver  cents  a  day!  The  contract  system  of  em¬ 
ployment  is  common.  Under  this  system  Tee  native  contractor  supplies  the  requisite 
labour  and  is  paid  on  production.  This  system  is  obviously  open  to  grave  abuse.  The 
Commission  heard  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  some  instances  contractors  obtain  young 
children  from  the  country  districts,  paying  the  parents  $2  a  month  for  the  services  of 
each  child.  By  employing  such  children  in  the  mills  and  factories  the  contractor  is  able 
to  make  a  profit  of  about  $4  a  month  in  respect  of  each  child.  These  children  are  fre¬ 
quently  most  miserably  housed  and  fed.  They  receive  no  money  and  their  conditions^of 
life  are  practically  those  of  slavery. 

With  these  general  observations,  the  evidence  heard  as  regards  the  industries  which 
the  Commission  was  able  to  consider  with  more  particularity  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 


1 .  Cotton  Mills.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the  conditions 
as  to  space,  but  sometimes  the  ventilation  is  inadequate.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is 
necessarily  slightly  above  the  normal,-  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dust  and  raw  cotton 
fibre  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  In  some  instances  the  temperature  was  found  to  be 
higher  and  the  dust  conditions  worse  than  were  justifiable.  The  sanitary  conditions  are 
not  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  latrines,  and  the 
stench  near  such  places  is  very  marked.  In  normal  times  night  work  is  the  rule.  There 
are  two  twelve-hour  shifts.  In  some  mills  there  is  a  cessation  from  work  for  one  shift  at 
^Sk^ndsTbSTirsucireases  the  last  shift  is  longer  than  twelve  hours.  In  one  instance 
the  length  of  the  shift  was  given  as  thirteen  and  a  half  hours,  and  in  another  fifteen  hours. 

On  occasions  where  there  is  no  night  shift  the  length  of  the  day’s  work  is  frequently  thirteen 
hours  or  even  more.  In  some  mills  there  is  a  regular  one-hour  interval  for  meals,  whilst  I 
in  others  the  employees  take  their  meals  as  bast  they  can.  The  children  are  mostly  em- 
pWo/f  in  the  SpinrnhpTlRpa.rt.rr.Rnt.  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  haveJffi-stand  the 
whole  time  they  are  at  work,  It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  tlieTowest  age  at  which  the 
children  commerice"work.  The  Commission,  however,  saw  many  children  at  work  who 
could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Some  of  these  children  are  not  on 
the  paytroll  but  are"  allowedTcTBe^ougErbyttidrmothers  in  order  that  they  may  be  under 
their  care.  In  many  mills  the  conditions  during  the  night  shift  are,  according  to  Western 
ideas,  most  unusual.  Rows  of  baskets  containing  babies  and  children,  sleeping  or  awake  I 
as  the  ease  may  be,  lie  placed  between  the  rapidly  moving  and  noisy  machinery.  Young 
children,  who  are  supposed  to  be  working,  but  who  have  been  overcome  by  fatigue  or  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  adequate  supervision,  Ke  asleep  in  every  corner, 
some  in  the  open,  others  hidden  in  baskets  under  a  covering  of  raw  cotton.  The  dis-  \\ 
cipline  appears  to  be  lax,  and  those  in  charge  seem  to  wink  at  much  that  goes  on  in  this '/ 
respect.  The  Commission  noticed  that  on  its  advent  a  warning  whistle  was  given  and  many 
of  the  ehildrm  were  awakened  by  their  immediate  neighbours  and  hurried  back  to  the 
machines.  The  contract  system  of  employment  above  described  is  common.  Many 
children,  however,  come  with  their  parents  and  some  independently.  The  wage  of  a  child 
in  this  kind  of  employment  is  twenty  silver  cents  a  shift.  The  Commission  is  satisfied 
that  the  general  standard  of  living  amongst  the  class  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton 
mills,  including  the  children,  has  risen  greatly  by  reason  of  the  employment  provided.  It 
was  stated  by  one  witness  that  twelve  years  ago  75  per  cent,  of  these  work  people  had  little 
clothing  and  were  without  footwear.  There  appears  to  be  no  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
labour  and  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  shortage  should  young  child¬ 
ren  be  debarred  from  employment  in  the  Shanghai  district.  Efforts  are  being  made  in 
some  mills  to  prevent  admission  of  very  young  children,  and  are,  at  least,  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  is  a  great  difference  to  be  observed  as  regards  the  age  of  children  employed 
between  mills  where  these  efforts  are  being  made  and  mills  where  they  are  not.  _  One  J 
Japanese  firm,  owning  many  mills  in  China,  provides  some  elementary  educational  facilities  I 
for  the  young  children  of  its  employees.  ' 

2.  Silk  Filatures. — Nearly  all  the  employees  in  the  silk  filatures  are  women  and 
young  girls.  Generally-  speaking,  one  child  is  employed  for  every  two  adults.  The 
children  brush  the  cocoons  and  prepare  them  for  the  reelers  by  removing  the  waste  and 
so  exposing  the  silk  thread.  This  operation  is  performed  over  basins  containing  nearly 
boiling  water  with  which  the  fingers  of  the  children  frequently  and  necessarily  come  in 
contact,  thereby  becoming  roughened  and  unsightly.  The  Commission  is  not  satisfied 
that  any  permanent  injury  is  caused  to  the  hands  of  the  children  by  reason  of  this  work. 
Nivht  work  is  unusual.  The  regular  hours  of  work  age  twelve,  usually  being  from  8  a.m. 
to°8  t>.m.  The  children,  Tiowever,  have  to  be  at  the  filatures  some  little  time  (15  to  20 
minutes)  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work,  in  order  to  get  things  ready  for  the  adults. 

An  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  allowed  for  a  meal.  In  some  filatures  an  interval 
of  about  fifteen  minutes  is  also  allowed  for  breakfast.  Many  of  the  children  employed  are 
very  young,  being  certainly  not  more  than  six  years  of  age..  It  was  stated  that  children 
under  thirteen  years  ofage  are  not  employedm  filatures  in  France  and  Italy.  In  the 
Shanghai  district  the  children  almost  invariably_stand  thgjhdaJimaJhgy_gre_^^ 
five  °r  six  hours  at  a  stretch.  Whilst  at  work  many  of  them  develop  a  peculiar  regular 
amTrapid  up-and-dbwnmovement  of  the  body  by  means  of  alternately  relaxing  and  then 
straightening  their  knees.  Seats  are  provided  in  a  few  filatures,  but  are  rarely  used,  pro¬ 
bably  cither  because  the  seats  are  unadjustabie,  or  because  it  is  easier  to  perform  the  work 
standing  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  hot  water  in  the  basins  the  temperature  of  the 
workroom  is  always  considerably  above  the  normal  and  the  atmosphere  is  very  humid. 
It  was  stated  that  fainting  in  hot  weather  is  not  uncommon.  [The  children  earn  from 
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twenty  to  twenty-five  silver  cents  a  day.  In  the  main  they  present  a  pitiable  sight. 
Their  physical  condition  is  poor,  and  their  faces  are  devoid  of  any  expression  of  happiness 
or  well-being.  They  appear  to  be  miserable,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  adults 
are  given  a  certain  number  of  cocoons  from  which  they  have  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  silk.  Should  they  fall  short  of  this  quantity  they  are  fined.  They  then  frequently 
revenge  themselves  by  ill-treating  the  children  working  under  them.  The  Commission 
!  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  children  are  employed  are  indefensible. 

The  work  could  he  done  by  adults.  There  is,  however,  usually  a  shortage  of  labour,  and 

I  i  moreover,  if  adults  were  employed  instead  of  children,  owingrto  the  difference  in  height,  the 

I I  machinery  used  would  probably  have  to  be  reconstructedTj 

Evidence  was  heard  that  in  one  well-run  and  apparently  prosperous  native  filature  at 
Hangchow  the  boiling  room  is  separate  from  the  reeling  room,  each  boiler  being  managed 
by  four  boys  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Under  this  system  the  softened  cocoons  after 
boiling  are  placed  in  small  wooden  containers  half  full  of  cold  water  and  then  removed  to 
the  reeling  room.  Evidence  was  also  heard  that  a  similar  system  prevails  in  Japan:  It 
was  stated  that  this  method  of  operation  greatly  lessens  the  number  of  children  employed 
and  does  away  with  many  of  the  undesirable  conditions  above-mentioned.  The  question 
as  to  whether  this  system  could  be  introduced  successfully  into  the  Shanghai  district  in 
dace  of  the  present  Italian  method  is  of  a  technical  nature  concerning  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  upon  the  materials  before  it,  does  not  feel  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion. 

3.  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Factories. — As  far  as  the  Commission  was  able  to  ascertain, 
there  are  not  many  very  young  children  employed  in  these  factories.  The  conditions  of 
employment  appear  to  be  better  than  those  in  Cotton  Mills  and  Silk  Filatures,  but  full 
time  employment  throughout  the  year,  such  as  has  been  general  in  the  cotton  and  silk 
industries  in  past  years,  is  not  the  custom  in  these  industries.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
shorter,  being  nine  to  ten  exclusive  of  meals.  The  children  usually  sit  at  their  work  which 
is  light  in  nature.  They  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  silver  cents  a  day.  Night  work  is  not 
so  frequent  as  in  the  Cotton  Spinning  Industry. 

4.  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding . — The  apprentice  system  is  the  rule.  Not  many 
children  under  sixteen  are  employed  in  the  large  foreign-managed  works.  A  certain  number 
of  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  interior  of 
boilers.  It  was  stated  that  owing  to  the  small  size  of  some  boilers  young  boys  were  the 
only  persons  who  could  perform  this  work.  The  ordinary  working  hours  are  nine  exclusive 
of  meal  times.  Night  work  is  not  unusual.  Conditions  in  the  smaller  native  shops  are 
different.  As  in  other  industries,  the  boys  are  no  doubt  apprenticed  at  the  earliest  age 
possible  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

5.  Printing  Works. — Evidence  was  heard  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment  in  one 
large  native  Printing  Works.  As  a  rule,  in  these  works  no  one  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
is  admitted.  There  is  a  height  test  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  are  employed  in 
light  work  and  the  hours  of  work  are  not  excessive.  A  nursery  is  provided  where  mothers 
can  leave  their  babies  whilst  they  are  at  work.  These  works  are  a  model  establishment. 
There  are  many  small  native  printing  works  where,  so  it  was  stated,  the  conditions  of  work 
are  bad  and  in  which  quite  young  boys  are  employed. 

8.  Match  Factories. — -There  are  several  in  the  Shanghai  District.  Certain  operations, 
such  as  boxing  the  matches  and  making  up  parcels  of  boxes,  can  be  and  are  performed  by 
quite  young  children.  As  little  as  nine  copper  cents  is  sometimes  paid  toa,  child  for  a 
day’s  work.  Members  of  the  Commission  visitedonelaotory  of  considerable  sizelYoung 
childrenTcertainly  not  more  than  five  years  ofjgo.  were  to  be  seen  working  with_ahnaat 
incredible  rapidity.  Many  "Babies  and  infantsj who  could  hardly  stand,  slept  or  played  on 
thefloor  whUsttheir  mothers  worked^  'White  phosphorus  is  used  in  some  of  these  factories, 
and  cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning  nave  been  observed.  It  was  stated  that  the  native 
authorities  are  making  regulations,  which  are  to  come  into  force  next  year,  forbidding  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  will  be  observed.  The 
use  of  white  phosphorus  and  the  importation  of  matches  made  with  this  material  have 
sines  1908  been  prohibited  by,  amongst  other  countries,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy  and  Switzerland .  Whilst  special  risk  of  fire  undoubtedly  attaches 
to  this  industry  no  precautions,  such  as  the  provision  of  fire  prevention  screens  between  the 
individual  workers,  mostly  very  young,  engaged  in  boxing,  or  ample  space  between  boxing 
stands,  were  observed  in  the  factory  visited  by  members  of  the  Commission.  From  a 
casual  observation  of  the  dwelling  adjacent  to  the  factory  it  was  evident  that  out-work  was 
extensive. 

Evidence  was  heard  that  such  out- work  consists  of  the  making  of  boxes  by  mothers 
and  their  young  children.  The  children  are  mostly  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  The 
materials  are  supplied  by  the  factory  through  a  middleman,  and  payment  is  made  through 
him.  The  starch  for  pasting  on  the  paper  has  to  be  provided  by  the  workers.  Payment 
is  made  at  the  rate  of  nine  coppers  per  thousand  for  the  inside  part  of  the  boxes,  and  seven 
coppers  per  thousand  for  the  outside  part.  It  was  stated  that  a  woman  with  two  children 
can  finish  from  two  to  three  thousand  parts  a  day,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  the  earnings 
of  the  husbands  in  the  particular  cases  enquired  into,  who  were  a  carpenter,  sailor,  ricsha 
coolie  and  messenger  respectively,  were  not  otherwise  sufficient  to  maintain  the  family. 

7.  Laundries. — There  are  seventy  hand  laundries  licensed  by  the  Council  under 
Bye-law  34,  of  which  eight  are  situate  outside  the  Settlement  limits.  About  seventy  boys 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  by  these  laundries.  No  girls  are  so  employed.  The 

Iboys  apparently  start  work  when  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  Bovs  of  ten  years, 
of  age  have  been  found  to  be  employed,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  all  appear  to  be 
undersized  and  much  younger  than  the  age  given  on  enquiry.  It  was  stated  that  some  of 
them  look  weaklv  and  stunted  and  that  many  of  them  suffer  during  the  winter  months  from 
chilblains  and  resultant  sores.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  smaller  boys  are  to  be  seen 
on  occasions  carrying  greater  weights  than  they  can  properly  manage.  The  work  per- 
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formed  consists  chiefly  of  the  collection  and  delivery  of  clothing,  transport  of  washing  to 
and  from  the  drying  grounds  and  watching  the  same,  and  attending  to  stoves,  cleaning, 
ironing  and  doing  odd  jobs.  The  hours  of  work  are  usually  from  dawn  or  early  morning 
until  dusk  and  often  until  late  at  night.  Half-an-hour  nr  more  is  allowed  for  the  mid-day 
meal.  The  apprentice  system  is  common,  $60  or  $70  being  paid  to  the  parents  for  an 
apprenticeship  period  of  three  years.  The  boys  are  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer.  They 
are  usually  lodged  in  rooms  adjoining  the  iaundries,  sleeping  on  stages,  trestle  beds  or  on 
the  floor.  They  frequently  have  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  The  laundry  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  hands  of  many  small  owners,  who  have  little  or  no  capital.  They  rent  cheap 
houses,  paying  rent  from  $7  upwards  a  month.  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  obtain  the  right 
kind  of  premises  as  property  owners  are  unwilling  to  let  for  this  purpose,  since  buildings 
so  used  quickly  depreciate  iu  value.  In  wet  weather  the  clothes  have  to  be  dried  on  the 
laundry  premises  which  become  steamy,  hot,  and  most  unhealthy.  It  was  stated  that  the 
licence  conditions  most  frequently  broken  were  those  against  sleeping  on  the  premises  and 
squirting  from  the  mouth.  The  drastic  punishment  of  loss  of  licence  is  not  often  imposed. 
The  witness  who  gave  evidence  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  boys  were  no  worse  off 
than  those  employed  in  other  industries.  There  is  only  one  power  laundry  in  the  Shanghai 
district. 

8.  Building  Trade. — The  apprentice  system  is  universal,  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
being  three  to  five  years.  It  was  stated  that  the  commencement  age  was  eleven.  The 
Commission,  however,  is  satisfied  that,  as  in  other  industries,  many  of  the  children  start 
work  at  a  younger  age  than  this.  No  girls  are  employed.  The  apprentices  start  work 
chiefly  with  the  masons  and  carpenters,  carrying  loads  and  learning  to  saw  and  plane. 
The  hours  of  work  are  usually  eight  to  ten  a  day.  In  winter-half-an  horn'  is  allowed  for  a 
mid-day  meal,  in  hot  weather  two  hours.  The  contract  system  of  employment  is  the  rule. 
It  was  stated  that  in  the  Shanghai  district  there  were  about  20,000  apprentices  in  this  trade, 
most  of  whom  live  with  sub-contractors  away  from  their  parents.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  food  given  to  the  apprentices  by  the  contractors  is  frequently  poor,  and  that  it  is  worse 
when  they  are  not  being  employed. 

The  Commission  also  heard  evidence  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
workers  against  injury  from  fire.  It  was  stated  that  on  the  whole  conditions  were  very  bad. 
In  the  ease  of  new  large  buildings  before  construction  plans  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade  for  his  approval.  After  completion,  however,  there  is 
no  power  to  force  the  occupier  to  keep  them  in  a  safe  condition  in  this  respect.  Fire  escapes, 
staircases  and  other  means  of  egress  are  frequently  kept  blocked  with  material  and  doors 
are  barred.  Many  old  buildings  are  in  a  very  unsafe  condition.  Officers  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  make  tours  of  inspection  from  time  to  time  and  attention  is  called  to  dangerous 
conditions,  but  very  little  notice  is  taken.  It  was  further  stated  that,  given  the  necessary 
powers,  the  enforcement  of  regulations  would  not  necessitate  any  large  increase  m  the 
Staff  of  the  Brigade. 


PART  II. 

Having  taken  all  available  evidence,  the  Commission  entered  upon  the  most  difficult 
part  of  its  task,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what  recommendations  it 
should  make  to' the  Council.  The  Commission  throughout  its  deliberations  had  to  keep  in 
mind  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  it  which  expressly  stated  that  regard  had  to  be  had  to 
practical  considerations  and  to  local  conditions  generally. 

The  present  International  position  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows  : — 

At  the  International  Labour  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations  held  at  Washington 
in  October,  1919,  a  number  of  draft  conventions  and  recommendations  were  drawn  up 
dealing  with  the  following  amongst  other  matters. 

{])  The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  of  all  persons  (other  than  those  holding 
managerial  or  confidential  positions)  in  industrial  undertakings  to  eight  in  the  day  and  48 
in  the  week.  China  was  expressly  excluded  from  Iho  operation  of  this  Convention,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  EHSTaSilfhour  week  was  adopted  for  all  workers  in  industries  covered  by 
the  Factory  Acts  administered  by  the  Government,  and  in  mines  and,  certain  branches  oi  ■ 
railway  work.  Further  consideration  of  this  question  so  far  as  India  and  China  were  con¬ 
cerned  was  left  for  a  future  meeting  of  the  General  Conference.  In  the  application  of  the 
Convention  to  Japan  a  modification  was  adopted  whereby  the  actual  working  noun  of 
persons  of  fifteen  years  of  age  (sixteen  from  July  1,  1925)  or  older  can  be  increased  m  the 
case  of  the  raw  silk  industry  to  sixty  hours,  and  in  the  ease  of  other  industrial  under¬ 
takings  to  fifty-seven  hours  in  the  week. 

12)  The  fixing  of  fourteen  years  as  the  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  children 
in  industrial  undertakings,  other  than  undertakings  in  which  only  members  of  tne  same 
family  are  employed.  To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  provision,  the  Convention 
stipulated  that  every  employer  should  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  under 
the  ave  of  sixteen  years  employed  by  him  and  the  dates  of  their  births.  In  the  case  of 
Japan  the  Convention  provided  that  children  over  twelve  might  be  admitted  into  employ¬ 
ment  if  they  had  finished  the  course  in  the  Elementary  School.  India  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  except  that  tne  employment  of  children 
under  twelve  was  prohibited  in  factories  working  with  power  and  employing  more  than  ten 
persons  and  in  mines  and  quarries  and  the  transport  services  except  transport  by  hand. 
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(3)  The  prohibition  (with  certain  exceptions  in  the  case  of  young  persons  over  the 
a2e  of  sixteen  in  the  event  of  sudden  emergency)  of  night  work  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  Convention,  until  the  1st  of  July,  1925,  was  to  apply  only 
to  young  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  thereafter  to  those  under  sixteen  years  a. 
age.  As  regards  India  the  Convention  was  not  to  apply  to  young  male  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

{41  The  exclusion  of  young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  from  employ¬ 
ment  in  certain  processes  involving  the  use  of  lead,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  employment 
of  such  young  persons  in  processes  involving  the  use  of  lead  compounds  other  than  subject 
to  certain  conditions  as  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  medical  examination  and  compensation 
in  case  of  poisoning. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  the  Berne  International  Conference  of  1908  prohibiting  the  use 
of  white  phosphorus  ill  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

Although  it  was  suggested  at  the  Conference  that  China  should  be  asked  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  protection  of  labour  by  factory  legislation,  and  that  the  Governments 
having  jurisdiction  in  Settlements  and  leased  territories  outside  Chinese  jurisdiction  should 
also  adopt  this  principle,  the  question  was  postponed  for  consideration  at  a  future  Con¬ 
ference.  it  is  evident  that  the  Conference  recognized  that  circumstances  made  it  impossible 
for  China  immediately  to  conform  to  Western  standards. 

Certain  of  these  Conventions  and  recommendations  have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
countries  and  are  therein  enforced.  China,,  whilst  cot  having  _up.  to_tiiepresenitame 
adopted  any  of  them,  has  promulgated  SSJaS^visional  Regulations  (see  Apr.e-idix  No . 
TVj.'f'wmlii,  HTsirSi?  as  they  touch  the  employment  of  children,  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Tn  Hongkong  the  employment  of  children  is  regulated  by  the  Industrial  Employment 
of  001SrOr&iice,  1922,  (see  Appendix  No.  Ill),  which  was  passed  m  a  result  of  the 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Employment  of  Children  Commission  appointed L  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  in  March,  1921.  Briefly  stated  the  Ordinance  and  the  Regulations  made  there- 
under  prohibit : — - 

(a)  The  employment  of  children  (defined  as  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age)  in 
boiler  chipping,  the  manufacture  of  fire  works  and  glass-making,  all  of  which  are  declared 
to  be  dangerous  trades. 

(h)  The  employment  of  children  for  any  period  between  7  p.m,  and  7  ajn.  or  during 
the  day  for  more  than  five  hours  continuously.  It  should  here  be  noted  thatthe  Ordinance 
also  provides  that  between  any  such  spelTSf  work  and  the  next  one  there  must  be  an  mte - 
va!  of  relaxation  of  not  less  than  one  hour,  and  that  every  child  shall  be  allowed  one  day 
rest  in  ©very  seven  days, 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years  in  any  factory. 

Id)  The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  carrying  coal  or 
building  material  or  debris  or  any  unreasonably  heavy  weight. 

The  Ordinance  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Official  Protector  of  Juv|Ue 
Labour  with  the  right  to  search  industrial  premises  m  which  children  are  Sieved,  to 
emp"and  for  fhe  keeping  by  every  employer  of  a  runmng  nKftfl » 
uloved  in  his  factory.  Further,  in  any  prosecution  under  the  Ordinance  until  the  con 
LL  is  proved  the  person,  the  subject  matter  of  the  charge,  is  assumed  to  be  a  child  or 
under  a  particular  age  if  he  or  she  so  appears  to  the  Magistrate.  This  last me 
the  difficulty  of  proof  of  age,  which  arises  owing  to  the  absence  of  birth  registration. 

The  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  regulation  of  child  labour  m  the  foreign 
Settlement*  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  Commission  may  be  broadly  stated  as 
follows 

1.  The  absence  of  a  Central  Government  with  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  given  such  government  there  would  be  little  difficulty  m  the 
w-v  of  the  Council  obtaining  the  necessary  powers  to  enforce  withm  the  Settlement  any 

reasonable  industrial  legislation  enforced  outside.  In  the  opirnoi ^/V^thSetriement 
difficult  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  since  it  renders  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  Settlement 
3  wet  the  ILe  of  a  watertight  compartment.  Consequently  the  question  ^  ° 
v  i  if  oil  it  is  practicable  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  employment  o!  children  withm 
without^ inforing  or  unduly  interfering  with  the  industries  employing 
them  which  industries  have  to  compete  with  those  outside,  is  one  winch  has  to  be  serious  y 

considered  by  all  those  who  approach  the  P^ent  proble^  ^  of  China 

mission  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  irom  the  Cotton  Mill  Owners  Asso-iaraon  or  inn 
aiid  the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners  Association,  and  received  the  following  replies  . 

From  the  Cotton  Mill  Owners'  Association  of  China 

in  That  this  Association  would  welcome  regulations  limiting  the  employment  of 
’  children  below  a  reasonable  age,  provided  these  regulations  were  apjiicableto 
and  were  rigidly  enforced  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu, 
or  even  Kiangsu  only. 


(2) 


That  this  Association  considers  “  a  reasonable  age  ”  referred  to  m  (1)  above  to 
be  12  years  (foreign  count)  for  the  first  2  years,  and  thereafter  Id. 


(3)  That  in  the  event  of  no  regulations  applicable  to  the  surrounding  districts  being 
possible  this  Association  would  not  oppose  regulations  limiting  the  age  of  employ¬ 
ment  inside  ike  Settlement  to  9  years  (foreign  count). 
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From  the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners'  Association  : — 

(1)  That  (he  Association  would  welcome  regulations  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  below  the  full  age  of  12  provided  similar  regulations  were  made  applicable 
and  rigidly  enforced  outside  the  Settlement  limit — say,  at  least  in  the  provinces 
of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang. 

(2)  a.  That  the  Association  would  regard  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  the 
Settlement  only  as  an  augmentation  to  the  disadvantages  already  existing  at 
which  the  mills  in  the  Settlement  are  working,  as  the  prohibition  when  enforced 
would  drive  away  from  the  Settlement  not  only  all  the  workers  affected  but  also 
their  parents  to  obtain  work  outside,  and  would  result  in  a  shortage  of  labour 
in  the  Settlement  where  the  mills  in  addition  to  paying  higher  taxes  and  dearer 
raw  cotton  than  those  in  the  interior  would  have  to  pay  still  higher  wages  in  order 
to  attract  labour. 

b.  That(  in  (he  opinion  of  the  Association  the  employment  of  children  by  mills 
is  a  matter  of  charitable  nature  towards  the  parent  workers ;  for  so  tong  as  their 
children  are  employed  it  adds  to  their  income,  relieving  the  burden  of  supporting 
their  children,  and  also  removes  their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their  children  who , 
from  the  parents’  point  of  view,  are  safer  and  more  comfortable  in  the  mills  than 
they  would  be  if  left  to  run  wild  on  the  street. 

c.  That  many  mills  have  tried  to  eliminate  small  children  from  employment  but 
they  have  met  with  little  success  owing  to  the  pitiful  requests  by  the  parents  of  (he 
children.  / 

Further,  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  1,  1924,  at  Shanghai  at  which,  it  is  stated,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  labour  groups  were  represented  a  resolution  was  passed  that  there  should  be  no 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  (presumably  Chinese  count)  and  that 
an  eight  hours  system  should  be  worked  for. 

2.  The  circumstance  that  Shanghai  is  a  treaty  port  and  that  the  foreign  Settlement 
is  managed  and  controlled  by  a  Municipal  Council,  whose  powers  are  strictly  limited  by 
the  terms  of  the  Land  Regulations  and  the  Bye-laws  made  thereunder. 

By  virtue  of  Bye-law  34  certain  occupations  can  only  be  carried  on  under  licence  from 
the  Council,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Council  could,  under  this  Bye-law,  prohibit  or 
regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  such  of  these  occupations  as  are  obviously  un¬ 
suitable  and  harmful  to  them,  but  the  Commission  is  advised  that  such  action  would 
have  to  be  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  particular  occupation,  and  that  this  Bye-law  does 
not  empower  the  Council  to  prohibit  or  regulate  such  employment  simply  on  general 
humanitarian  grounds.  Although,  apart  from  this  Bye-law,  the  Council  has  no  present 
power  of  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  employment  of  children  below  any  particular  age 
or  in  any  particular  industry,  the  Commission  is  advised  that  the  necessary  power  could  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  new  Bye-law.  The  Commission  is  further  advised  that  any  such 
new  Bye-law  would  involve  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Consuls  and  Magistrates  of 
the  Foreign  Powers  having  treaties  with  China  and  the  Ratepayers  in  Special  Meeting 
assembled.  Such  Foreign  Powers  and  the  various  countries  of  which  the  Ratepayers  are 
respectively  citizens,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  are,  however,  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  industrial  regulation  as  laid  down  by  the  Washington  Conference,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  by  the  Council  should  it  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  powers  required  to  enable  it  to  take  the  first  step  towards  what  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  other  than  a  necessary  amelioration  of  present  industrial  conditions  as 
far  as  the  employment  of  children  is  concerned. 

3.  Absence  of  birth  registration  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  proof  of  the  age 
of  children. 

It  was  suggested  by  certain  of  the  medical  witnesses  that  a  height,  or  height  and  weight 
standard,  should  be  fixed  for  ascertaining  age.  This  suggestion  and  the  alternative  method 
adopted  in  Hongkong  will  be  dealt  ■with  later. 

4.  Absence  of  educational  facilities. 

Before  compulsory  education  was  adopted  in  England  this  difficulty  was  met  by  the 
half-time  system  and  by  requiring  the  employer  to  see  and  prove  that  any  child  he  desired 
to  employ  did  in  fact  attend  school,  but  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  system  is  at  present  impracticable  in  the  Foreign  Settlement. 

5.  The  need  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  a  specially  trained  Inspectorate. 

This  could  be  gradually  met,  and  involves  merely  the  provision  of  funds  and  judicious 
selection,  a  nucleus  of  trained  persons  being  obtainable  from  tne  countries  now  having 
factory  legislation. 

S.  The  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  present  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
China,  children  are  sent  to  work  by  their  parents  at  the  earliest  age  possible. 

The  Commission  realises  that  this  is  a  serious  difficulty  but  it  is  one  that  was  present 
in  most  countries  in  the  early  days  of  factory  legislation,  and  one  which  must  necessarily 
become  less  as  China  progresses  industrially. 

The  problem  of  the  protection  of  child  labour  has — whether  fortunately  or  unfortunate-  ' 
Jy — arisen  in  a  concentrated  form  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  place  where,  as  shown  above,  the  special  and  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  regulation 
dominate  the  situation,  but,  in  spits  of  these  difficulties,  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that 
the  problem  is  one  which  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  as  far  as  is  possible. 
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Peking  Provision¬ 
al  Regulations. 


Peking  Provision¬ 
al  Regulations — 
Commission's 
Conclusions. 


In  March,  1923,  the  Peking  Government  promulgated  certain  regulations  in  connexion 
with  labour  in  factories.  These  regulations  are  at  present  provisional  only,  and  have  not 
the  force  of  law.  In  his  address  to  the  Commission  at  its  first  meeting,  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  Council  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Commission,  in 
recommending  any  regulations,  to  take  as  a  basis  the  regulations  above  mentioned  with  a 
view  to  securing  uniformity  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  foreign  Settlement.  The 
Commission  formed  the  same  opinion  and  decided  to  consider  these  regulations  and,  in 
so  far  as  it  thought  they  were  reasonably  practicable,  either  as  they  stood  or  as  they  could 
be  amended,  to  recommend  to  the  Council,  in  the  event  of  their  being  enforced  at  any  time 
outside  the  Settlement,  to  seek  power  to  enforce  them  within  the  Settlement,  and  the  Com- 
mission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  enforcement  in  the  surrounding  provinces  of  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang,  or  even  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu  only,  would  be  sufficient  enforcement  for 
this  purpose. 

The  provisional  regulations  consist  of  28  Sections.  Sections  2,  10  to  17  inclusive,  19 
and  26  appeared  to  the  Commission  to  he  either  outside  the  scope  of  its  enquiry  or,  in  view 
of  its  conclusions,  immaterial,  and  were  not  further  considered.  The  remaining  Sections, 
as  translated  into  English,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


“  Section  1.  This  Order  applies  to  factories  under  Ike  fallowing  heads  : — 

a.  Factories  in  which  ike  number  of  labourers  employed  is  over  100. 

b.  Factories  in  which  work  of  an  extra  hazardous  character,  or  which  is  detrimental 
to  public  health,  is  carried  on. 

(Note)  A  farther  order  will  be  promulgated  in  due  course  with  regard  to  factories  in 
which  this  Order  does  not  apply.” 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  figure  100  is  far  too  high.  It  is  essential  that 
smaller  industrial  premises  should  be  covered,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  of 
labour  therein  are  in  some  respects  much  worse  than  those  in  the  larger  and  more  modern 
factories.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  ten  is  the  most  suitable  figure.  If  this  figure 
is  adopted  Sub-section  “  b  ”  becomes  unnecessary.  The  expression  “  factory  ”  requires 
definition,  and  the  regulations  should  be  made  to  cover  outside  work  such  as  building  and 
transport  operations. 

“  Section  3.  The  proprietor  of  a  factory  shall  not  employ  boys  under  the  age  of  ten 
or  girls  under  the  age  of  twelve." 


The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  sexes. 
The  age  should  be  first  fixed  at  ten  and  should  then  be  raised  one  year  every  two  years 
until  fourteen  is  reached. 

“  Section  4.  Boys  under  seventeen  and  girls  under  eighteen  are  regarded  as  juveniles.” 

The  view  of  the  Commission  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  general  code  of  industrial 
legislation  regulation  of  employment  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  isatthepresentmoment 
impracticable. 

“  Section  5.  Juveniles  shall  be  given  tasks  of  an  easy  and  light  nature.” 

This  is  too  vague.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should 
be  forbidden  in  any  dangerous  or  hazardous  place,  or  at  any  work  likely  seriously  to  injure 
body  or  health.  In  the  case  of  dangerous  or  hazardous  premises  there  should  be  power  to 
close  the  same  until  made  safe. 

“  Section  6.  Juveniles  shall  not  be  required  to  work,  exclusive  of  recesses,  for  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  adults  shall  not  be  required  to  work  exclusive  of  intervals  for  rest  for 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  should  not 
be  employed  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  period  of  24  hours,  or  for  more  than  five 
hours  continuously. 

“  Section  7.  Proprietors  of  factories  must  not  compel  juveniles  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  S  p.m.  and  4  a.m." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  night  work,  and  the  night  period  should  be  fixed  as  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m. 
and  5  a.m. 


“  Section  8.  Not  less  than  two  full  days  in  every  month  shall  be  granted  to  adults  for 
rest,  and  juveniles  must  be  given  not  less  than  three  days  rest  every  month. 

(Note).  In  emergencies,  or  in  cases  of  accident,  or  in  times  of  urgency  this  rule  may 
be  temporarily  s'uspended,  but  all  such  cases  must  be  notified  to  the  local  authorities  within 
three  days  from  their  occurrence." 

Every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  given  a  weekly  rest  of  24  hours.  The 
Commission  does  not  agree  that  any  suspension  of  this  rule  should  be  allowed. 

“  Section  9.  All  labourers  must  be  given  not  less  than  one  recess  each  day,  and  such 
recesses  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  hour." 


The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  ease  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
interval  of  relaxation  between  any  spell  of  five  hours  continuous  work  and  the  next  spell 
of  work  should  be  not  less  than  one  hour,  and  that  the  interval  of  relaxation  after  any  spell 
of  work  of  less  than  five  hours  duration  should  be  of  reasonable  duration,  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances. 


“  Section.  18.  Owners  of  factories  shall  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  suitable  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  their  juvenile  employes,  and  also  for  any  of  their  adult  employes  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work. 
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(Note).  Such  free  tuition  shall  be.  given  for  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  for  juveniles, 
and,  for  adults  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  free  tuition  must  be  given  for  not  less  than 
six  hours  every  week." 

Whilst  the  question  of  the  education  of  children  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission’s 
enquiry,  it  desires  to  put  on  record  its  agreement  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  recent 
General  Education  Commission,  namely,  that  the  co-operation  of  mill  and  factory  owners 
should  be  sought  by  the  Council  for  the  establishment  of  educational  facilities  for  : 

(а)  Children  who  are  too  young  to  go  to  work  in  the  mills  where  the  parents  themselves 
are  at  work; 

(б)  And,  if  possible,  children  employed  in  the  mills  ;  which  might  be  accomplished 
either  by  means  of  night  schools,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  half-time  system  being  intro¬ 
duced  as  regards  children,  schools  to  which  this  class  of  children  would  go  as  “  half-timers,” 
i.e.,  work  in  the  morning  and  school  in  the  afternoon  and  vice  versa  or  such  other  system  as 
may  be  found  practicable. 

“  Section.  21.  Juveniles  and  women  must  not  be  allowed  in  the  engine  rooms,  or  other 
places  inhere  machinery  is  in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  scavenging,  oiling  or  for  doing  repair 
work,  or  to  do  any  hazardous  work.” 

“  Section  22.  Juveniles  shall  not  be  ordered  to  do  any  work  which  is  connected  with 
the  handling  of  explosives  or  noxious  drugs.” 

“  Section  24.  In  all  factories  precaulionary  measures  must  be  taken  against  danger 
to  the  life  and  health  of  employees,  and  the  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  send  an  officer 
to  make  periodical  investigations  into  these  matters." 

“  Section  25.  Any  factory  whose  premises  and  adjoining  structures  are  found  by  the 
local  authorities  to  be  dangerous  to  health,  or  to  the  public  weal ,  the  proprietor  of  such  factory 
must  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  accordance  with  the  local  authorities  orders. 

{Note).  With  reference  to  the  above,  when  ordered  by  the  local  authorities,  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  buildings  may  be  condemned  and  shall  not  be  used.” 

The  matters  dealt  with  by  Sections  21  to  25  above-mentioned  are  covered  by  the 
Commission’s  conclusions  under  Section  5. 

Sections  27  and  28  deal  with  responsibility  for  observance  and  date  when  the  Re¬ 
gulations  are  to  come  into  force  and  need  not  be  further  considered. 

Any  Regulations  should  provide  for  full  power  of  inspection  and  the  imposition  of 
adequate  penalties  in  case  of  ‘breach,  and  the  Regulations  are  defective  in  this  respect. 
Further,  the  difficulty  of  proof  of  age  is  not  dealt  with.  As  mentioned  above  this  difficulty 
can  be  met  either  : — 

(a)  By  fixing  a  standard  of  height  or  height  and  weight,  or 

(5)  By  providing,  as  in  the  Hongkong  Ordinance,  tnat  in  any  prosecution,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  the  child,  the  subject  matter  of  the  charge,  is  to  be 
assumed  to  be  under  the  particular  age  if  he  or  she  so  appears  to  the  sitting 
Magistrate. 

The  objection  to  method  “  a  ”  is  that  any  such  standard  must  of  necessity  be  to  a 
great  extent  purely  artificial  and  have  a  considerable  margin  of  error,  and  its  adoption 
would  render  it  necessary  for  employers  frequently  to  measure  or  measure  and  weigh, 
as  the  case  might  be,  a  considerable  number  of  their  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
regard  to  the  different  jurisdictions  in  the  Foreign  Settlement,  the  adoption  of  method 
“  b  ”  might  result  in  the  erection  of  many  and  diverse  standards.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  is  in  favour  of  method  “  b.” 

Subject  to  the  Regulations  being  re-drafted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  so  as  substantial¬ 
ly  to  meet  the  objections  and  suggestions  set  out ‘above,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
in  the  event  of  their  being  strictly  enforced  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang,  or 
even  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu  only,  the  Council  should  seek  power  to  enforce  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai. 

The  Commission  is  further  of  opinion  that  any  real  and  effective  step  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  conditions  of  child  labour  within  the  practicable  limits  above 
indicated,  which  may  be  made  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  above-mentioned  provinces 
or  province,  should,  if  the  necessary  power  can  be  obtained,  forthwith  be  met  by  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  on  May  20,  1924,  there  was  published  in  the  Shun  Pao 
Newspaper  an  ordinance  from  the  Civil  Governor  of  Kiangsu  addressed  to  the  Industrial 
Bureau  which  recognised  that  the  Peking  Provisional  Regulations  were  imperfect  in  that 
they  contain  no  definite  provision  for  inspection,  and  suggested  that  China  should  also 
organize  a  Commission  to  sit  at  Shanghai  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  conformity  between 
any  regulations  affecting  Chinese  and  Foreign  factories. 
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PART  III. 

As  there  is,  however,  at  the  present  moment  no  regulation  of  labour  in  any.  part_of 
China,  the  Commission,  in  conclusion,  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  extremely  difficult 
question  as  to  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  Council  ought,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  to  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  regulate  child  labour  within  the  limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai. 

As  far  as  the  Commission  is  aware,  the  question  of  the  possibility  or  advisability  of 
prohibition  or  regulation  within  one  particular  industrial  area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 
of  the  State  or  country  in  which  the  same  is  situate  has  hitherto  never  arisen,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Settlement  does  not  even  comprise  the  whole  of  the  particular  industrial 
area  of  Shanghai  in  which  it  is  situate  obviously  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
problem.  Many  industries  within  the  Settlement  have  of  necessity  to  compete  with 
similar  industries  which,  whilst  situate  outside  the  Settlement,  are  within  the  same  in¬ 
dustrial  area,  which  draw  upon  the  same  market  for  their  labour,  and  which  are  organised 
on  similar  lines. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  action  which  might  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  within  the  Settlement  would  be  not  only  unfair  to  industries  eomjieting  with  those 
\  outside,  but  would  be  also  unwise  from  the  more  general  point  of  view,  since  it  would 
tend  to  the  subsidization  outside  the  Settlement  of  the  very  evils  which  were  being  attacked 
I  within.  Moreover,  in  certain  instances,  particularly  in  the  cotton  industry,  the  same  con¬ 
cern  may  have  mills  and  factories  both  inside  and  outside  the  Settlement,  and  any  re¬ 
gulation  which  did  not  take  into  account  this  circumstance,  and  the  difficulties  which 
obviously  might  arise  therefrom,  would  be  most  unsatisfactory.  Further,  the  probability 
that  prohibition  or  regulation  within  the  Settlement,  unless  very  carefully  conceived,  would 
merely  result  in  the  driving  of  the  children  and  their  parents  into  the  employment  of  en¬ 
tirely  uncontrolled  industries  outside,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Again,  owing  to 
the  present  economic  and  social  conditions  in  China  any  immediate  drastic  prohibition  of 
the  employment  of  children  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution  and  would  seriously 
impoverish  many  homes.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  there  is  in  China  at  present  no  system  of 
education  for  children  of  the  working  classes  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  all  countries 
hitherto  the  history  of  early  industrial  regulation  has  also  been  the  history  of  early  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  The  provision  of  means  for  the  education  of  the  children  has  grown 
up  side  by  side  with  the  prohibition  or  other  regulation  of  their  employment. 

It  was  only  after  a  very  careful  and  lengthy  consideration  of  the  factors  set  out  above 
that  the  Commission  arrived  at  their  conclusions  upon  this  difficult  and  serious  problem, 
and  it  desires  to  put  on  record  that  its  recommendations  are  to  be  considered  as 
conditioned  by  these  factors,  and  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  and 
to  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  is  that  set  up  by  the  Washington 
Conference. 

The  Commission’s  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  _ -The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  practicable  to  prohibit  within  the  Settle¬ 

ment  limits  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  rising  to  twelve  years 
within  a  period  of  four  years.  The  Commission  is  satisfied  that  such  prohibition  will  not 
cause  financial  injury  or  serious  inconvenience  to  any  industry.  The  evidence  given  before 

'  the  Commission  was  such  as  to  drive  it  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  continued  existence  of 
any  particular  industry  were  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  then  the  disappearance  of  such  industry  from  the  Foreign  Settle¬ 
ment  could  be  regarded  with  equanimity.  In  the  event  of  such  prohibition,  the  problem 
of  the  education  of  unemployed  young  children  will  naturally  become  more  serious,  but 
the  Commission  hopes  that  at  the  same  time  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  thereby 
hastened. 

I  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Council  should  forthwith  seek  power  to  make 
|  and  enforce  regulations  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories  and  industrial  under¬ 
takings  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  rising  to  twelve  years  within  four  years  from 
Ithe  date  when  the  regulations  come  into  force. 

2.  _ The  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  the  employment  of  children  is,  in 

view  of  the  existing  circumstances,  one  of  considerable,  difficulty.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  China  neither  children  nor  adults  work  at  the  samejirsssnre  as jnWeaterJicountrie^ 
the  CommliSofnr  satisfied  that  The  hours  worked  in  many  industries  by  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  so  excessive  as  seriously  to  effect  their  health,  and  can  and  should 
be  lessened.  In  normal  times  many  of  the  important  industrial  concerns  in  the  Settlement 
which  employ  children  work  on  the  two  twelve-hour  shift  system,  and  the  Commission  is 
satisfied  that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment  of  children  to  a  length  of  time  less 
than  the  normal  length  of  the  shift  would  have  the  result  of  preventing  the  employment  of 
such  children  in  such  industries  even  by  day,  and  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  any 
regulation,  which  would  have  this  result,  would  be  both  unfair  to  the  particular  concerns 
arfd  unwise  from  a  more  general  point  of  view.  The  Commission  is,  however,  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  during  the  course  of  the  shifts  an  interval  of  one  hour 
for  food  and  rest  should  not  be  allowed  and  made  compulsory. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Council  should  seek  power  to  prohibit  the 
employment  in  factories  and  industrial  undertakings  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in  any  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  such  period 
of  twelve  hours  to  iiiHudeacompuIsory  rest  of  one  hour. 
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3  —While  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  night  work  for  young  children  is  highly  injurious, 
the  Commission  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impracticable  immediately 
to  prohibit  night  work  for  children  within  the  limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlement  while  there 
is  no  limitation  outside.  Industries  at  present  employing  labour  at  night  are  mostly  those 
organised  upon  the  two-shift  system,  and  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
commercially  impracticable  for  such  industries  to  employ  children  by  day,  if  they  could 
not  also  employ  such  children  on  the  turn  of  the  shift  at  night.  Moreover,  the  result  of 
such  prohibition  might  be  that  children  who  were  just  over  the  age  fixed  would  be  employed 
continuously  at  night  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  would  be  very  undesirable. 

If  the  recommendation  contained  in  paragraph  1  above  is  acted  upon,  the  result  will  be 
that  in  four  years  time  there  will  be  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  permitted  to  be 
employed  either  by  day  or  by  night  within  the  limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlement,  a  result 
which  will  constitute  a  far-reaching  improvement  on  the  present  conditions,  and  wruch 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  merely  a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  position  similar  to  that 
reached  by  the  Western  countries. 

In  view'd  the  above,  the  Commission  does  not  recommend  that  the  Council  should 
immediately  seek  power  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  employment  at  night  of  children 
who  can  be  employed  by  day.  The  Commission,  however,  considers  night  work  for  young  i, 
children  such  a  serious  evil  that  it  is  of  opinion  that  this  question  should  m  any  event  be 
further  considered  by  the  Council  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  four  years.  ’ 1 

4— As  regards  the  question  of  a  rest  day,  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  as  a 
step  towards  the  standard  set  up  at  the  Washington  Conference  of  one  whole  day’s  rest 
in  every  seven  days,  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  it  compulsory  for  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  Settlement  to  be  given  at  least  one  day’s  rest  in 
every  fourteen  days.  That  is  the  position  at  the  present  moment  in  Japan.  In  practically 
all  the  large  mills  and  factories  the  employees  get  a  day’s  rest  consisting  ol  twenty  to 
twenty-four  hours  every  seven  days,  but  employment  is  probably  more  continuous  in 
many  of  the  smaller  native  industries. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Council  should  seek  power  to  make  and 
enforce  regulations  under  which  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  employed  in 
factories  and  industrial  undertakings  in  the  Settlement,  should  be  given  twenty-four  | 
hours  continuous  rest  from  work  in  at  least  every  fourteen  days. 

g. _ The  Commission  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  legal,  duty  of  every 

employer  to  see  that  the  children  employed  by  him  are  not  exposed  to  serious  nsk.  Any 
regulations  made  under  this  head  should  cover  risk  of  injury  from  dangerous  unguarded 
machinery  and  from  lire  owing  to  lack  of  proper  means,  of  egress  or  otherwise,  and  also 
danger  of  injury  to  health,  the  result  of  insanitary  conditions. 

p.v  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Council  should  seek  power  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  factories  and  industrial  under- 
takings  at  any  dangerous  unguarded  machine,  in  any  dangerous  or  hazardous  place,  or 
at  any  work  likely  seriously  to  injure  body  or  health,  and  to  close  any  dangerous  or  hazar¬ 
dous  premises  where  such  children  are  employed  until  they  are  made  safe. 

6  —As  regards  proof  of  age,  this  difficulty  can  be  met  as  stated  above  either  (a)  by 
fixing  a  standard  of  height,  or  height  and  weight,  or  ( b ).  providing,  as  in  the  Hongkong 
Ordinance,  that  in  any  prosecution,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  the  child,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  charge,  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  under  the  particular  age  if  ne  or  she  so  appears 
to  the  sitting  Magistrate. 

Whilst  the  majority  ©f  the  Commission  is  in  favour  of  method  (b),  the  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Ccrasci!  should  adopt  whichever  of  these  two  methods  is  the  more 
suitable  from  an  administrative  point  of  view. 

7  _ it  -will  be  necessary  for  any  regulations  to  contain  a  definition  of  the  expressions 

«  factory  ”  and  “  industrial  undertaking  ”  respectively,  or  of  such  other  terms  as  may  be 
used  therein  to  describe  the  employments  covered.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  it 
is  essential  that  the  smaller  native  industries  and  the  building,  transport,  and  similar  out- 
of-door  occupations  should  be  brought  within  any  regulations. 

The  Commission  recommends  that : — 

(a)  The  expression  “factory”  should  be  defined  so  as  to  cover  premises  in  which 
ten  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  manual  work. 

<b)  The  expression  “  industrial  undertaking  ”  should  be  defined  so  as  to  cover 
out-of-door  occupations,  such  as  building,  construction  work,  and  transport, 
but  should  not  include  any  agricultural  undertaking. 

8.— It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  the  successful  enforcement  of  any  regulations 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  imposition  of  adequate  punishment  m  case  of 
breach,  and  upon  frequent  inspection  by  trained  men  and  women. 

The  Commission  recommends  that : — 

(a)  Any  regulations  should  provide  for  the  imposition  not  only  of  substantial 
fines  but  also,  in  case  of  repeated  wilful  offences,  for  punishment  by  im- 
prisonment. 

(b)  The  Council  should  provide  an  adequate  staff  of  trained  men  and  women  for 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  inspection  under  the  regulations. 
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Concluding 

Observations. 

The  Commission  fully  realises  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  the  Council  will  take 
upon  its  shoulders,  if,  having  first,  obtained  the  necessary  power,  it  acts  upon  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations.  Few  people  outside  the  Settlement  appreciate  or  even 
attempt  to  understand  the  difficult  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  task  performed  by  the 
Council  with  its  strictly  limited  powers  in  the  administration  of  the  densely  and  diversely 
populated  area  within  its  jurisdiction.  Reform  of  present  industrial  conditions  and  tile 

1  consequent  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Chinese  child  worker  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
it  receives  the  moral  and  active  support  not  only  of  the  foreign  residents,  but  of  the  vastly 

1  greater  body  of  the  Chinese  public. 

Dated  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1924 . 

H,  Lipson  Ward,  Chairman,  Barrister-at-law. 

Adelaide  M.  Anderson,  d.b.e.,  Formerly  H.B.M.Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories. 

j.  S,  S.  Cooper,  m.a.,  b.sc.,  Vice-Chairman,  Directed •,  Arnhold  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edwin  J.  Cornfoot,  Sills  Merchant,  Dyce  &  Co. 

Mary  A.  Ding  man.  Industrial  Secretary,  W  orld’s  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Allocated  to  China 

1924-5. 

B,.  J.  McNicol,  Manager  of  Messrs.  Jar  dine,  Matheson,  &  Co.,  Ld.  Cotton  Mils 
Department,  Shanghai,  and  Chairman  of  the  Cotton  Millowners’  Association  of 
China. 

G.  Qxaba,  Manager,  Naigai  Wafa  Kaisha. 

Mayling  Soong,  Secretary  of  Joint  Committee  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  Shanghai. 

Mary  Stone,  m.d. 

The  original  membership  of  the  Commission  was  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  J.  S.  S.  Cooper,  E.  J.  Cornfoot,  R.  J.  McNicol,  H.  Y.  Moll,  G.  Okada,  H. 
Lipson  Ward,  Mrs.  D.  MacGiliivray,  Miss  Agatha  Harrison,  Miss  Mayling 
Soong,  Dr.  Mary  Stone. 

Mr.  H.  Lipson  Ward  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  presided  at  all 
its  meetings. 

Mr.  J.  S.  S.  Cooper  was  appointed  Vice-Chairman. 

Miss  Agatha  Harrison  resigned  from  the  Commission  on  her  departure  from  China  in 
January,  1924,  and  Miss  Dingman  was  appointed  by  the  Council  in  her  stead. 

Dame  Adelaide  Anderson,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  was  co-opted  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  December  7,  1923. 

Mrs.  MacGiliivray  left  for  England  on  a  holiday  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1924,  having 
first  approved  a  considerable  part  of  the  Report  as  then  in  draft,  and  it  is  hoped  that  she 
will  sign  the  completed  Report  on  her  return. 

Dr.  Mary  Stone  was  able  to  attend  only  a  few  meetings  of  the  Commission  but  signs 
this  Report. 

Mr.  Moh  attended  certain  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Commission,  but  owing  to 
his  departure  and  continued  absence  from  Shanghai  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  he  is 
in  approval  with,  tills  Report. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 


List  of  Mills  and  Factories  in  the  Shanghai  Foreign  Settlement,  and  Chapei  and 
Pootung,  showing  Nationality  and  Number  of  Adults  and  Children  Employed. 

jV.  B. — The  figures  given  were  found  to  be  approximate  only  and  in  some  instances  inaccurate.  In  certain  cases , 
particularly  with  reference  to  silk  filatures,  the  nationality  given  is  no  doubt  merely  that  of  a  foreign  nominee, 
lending  his  name,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  foreign  registration.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  foreign  capital  invested  in  silk  filatures. 

HARBIN  ROAD  DISTRICT. 


Name  and  Address. 


No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

Male  Female  Male  Female 

Nationality.  F.mployees  Employees  Employees  Employees 
over  12  over  12  under  12  under  12 

years  of  years  of  years  of  years  of 

age  age  age  age 


Yui  Ching  Silk  Filature,  1  Wuchow  Road  . .  Chinese 

Tung  Wei  Silk  Filature,  1  Wuchow  Road  . ,  „ 

Yui  Foong  Silk  Filature,  2  Wuchow  Road  . .  „ 

Ching  Yung  Silk  Filature,  399  Chaoufoong  Road  „ 

Tien  Chong  Silk  Filature  {now  called  Ziang  Woo 

Silk  Filature),  80  Tung  Chow  Road  . .  „ 

Chung  Yih  Tinfoil  Factory,  1009A  Wuchow  Road 
Yui  Lung  Cotton  Thread  Factory,  1030  Wuchow 

Road  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ,, 

Tsung  Mai  Tinfoil  Factory,  398  Wuchow  Road  . .  ,, 

Shanghai  Building  Co.’s  Saw  Mill,  9  Thorne  Road  American 
Shanghai  Ice  &-  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Works, 

8  Thome  Road  . .  . .  ■  ■  ■  ■  British 

B.  A.  T.  Cigarette  Factory,  56  Dixwell  Road  . .  ,, 

Tsok  An  Stocking  Factory,  1045/8  E.  Yuhang 

Road . Portuguese 

Woo  Tseu  Tinfoil  Factory,  890E.  Yuhang  Road. .  Chinese 
Lou  Zung  Kee  Cigar  Factory,  787  E.  Yuhang 

Road  . .  . .  .  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  •  ,, 

Shanghai  Tinfoil  Factory,  I009A  Wuchow  Road  „ 

Fong  Yuen  Carpet  Factory,  243  Juikin  Road  . .  „ 

Yah  Kee  Glass  Factory,  81  Juikin  Road  . .  Japanese 
Yah  Zung  Safe  Factory,  404  Urga  Road  . .  Chinese 
J.  F.  Woodworth  Engineering  Works,  1045 

E.  Yuhang  Road  . .  . »  . .  . .  American 

Zung  Hyung  Cotton  Ginning  Mill,  302/7  Hailar 

Road .  . .  . .  Chinese 

Van  Hyung  Iron  Founders,  273  Hailar  Road  . .  „ 

Yah  Yoong  Iron  Founders,  272  Hailar  Road  . .  ,, 

Ziang  Fah  Iron  Founders,  272  Hailar  Road  . .  ,, 

Mo  Nyoen  Zung  Engineering  Works,  271  Hailar 

Road  . .  . .  • .  •  ■  •  •  -  ■  ,, 

Hyung  Tai  Iron  Founders,  270  Hailar  Road  . .  ,, 

Hwa  Tung  Engineering  &  Electric  Works,  738 

Dixwell  Road  . .  . .  . .  . .  ,, 

Yoong  Tai  Iron  Founders,  169  East  Yuhang  Road  „ 

Yah  Woo  Cotton  Thread  Factory,  268  Hailar  Road  ,, 

Yah  Woo  Cotton  Thread  Factory,  258  Hailar  Road  ,, 

Ts  Jung  Engineering  Works,  401  Chaoufoong  Road  ,, 

Foh  Chong  Engineering  Works,  401  Chaoufoong 

Road  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  » 

Tuh  Chong  Engineering  Works,  44  Tungchow  Rd.  ,, 

Yah  Chong  Ziang  Engineering  Works,  222  Tung¬ 
chow  Road  . .  . .  .  •  ■  -  -  ■  „ 

Hyung  Yueh  Engineering  Works,  47  Yochow  Rd.  „ 
Hwa  Chong  Electric  &  Engineering  Works, 

295  Sawgin  Road  . .  . .  ■ .  . .  „ 

The  Asiatic  Rubber  Factory,  296  Mukden  Road. .  Japanese 
Yoong  Chong  Iron  Foundry,  156  Tung  Sak  Xa  . .  Chinese 
Kyung  Tsaung  Engineering  Works,  1074/5  Sawgin 

Road . . 

Foong  Tai  Engineering  Works,  1031  Sawgin  Road  ,, 

Kung  Lee  Engineering  Works,  123  Sawgin  Road  „ 

Tsing  Yih  Engineering  Works,  10  Sawgin  Road. .  ,, 

Yi  Tai  Engineering  Works,  1289  Sawgin  Road  . .  ,, 

Yuen  Chong  Engineering  Works,  13  East  Yuhang 
Road 

Zung  Ts  Sing  Engineering  Works,  3158  Point  Rd.  ,, 

Lee  Da  Engineering  "Works,  411  Point  Road  . .  ,, 

Ing  Yoong  Zung  Iron  Foundry,  412  Point  Road. .  „ 

Kyung  Chong  Iron  Works,  3093  Point  Road  . .  „ 

Da  Sung  Engineering  Works,  3091  Point  Road  . .  „ 


120 


80 

15 

74 
175 

40 

200 

75 

40 

7 

100 

150 

140 

90 

25 

30 

26 
21 
50 

34 
25 

63 

35 
23 
22 
38 

16 

10 

13 
20 

12 

14 
16 

12 

30 

12 

8 

14 

97 

13 

21 

11 

36 
9 


500 

500 

580 

200 


150 

60 

10 

168 


380 

80 

100 

54 

170 


44 


14 

16 


10 


Jo  3£ 


80 
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HARBIN  ROAD  DISTRICT. 


Name  and  Address. 


Zen  Chong  Zung  Engineering  Works,  3023  Point 

m  Road . 

Wong  Yuin  Kee  Iron  Foundry,  280  Point  Road . 
Kawakita  Co.,  167  East  Yalu  Road 
Tsing  Rung  Engineering  Works,  141/5  East 
Yalu  Road 

Chang  Lui  Engineering  Works,  798  East  Yalu  Rc 
Hyung  Kee  Iron  Foundry,  799  East  Yalu  Road. 
Zen  Chong  Ziang  Iron  Foundry,  1185  Wuehow  Rd. 
The  Shanghai  Zeh  Zeh  Sin  Wen  Zo  (Printing 

Dept.),  10  Wuehow  Road  . 

Zung  Fok  Chong  Engineering  Works,  560  Sinkee- 
pang  Road 

Tsang  Meu  Chong  Engineering  Works,  424 
Sinkeepang  Road  . .  •  •  -  •  ■ 

Yah  Tai  Chong  Iron  Foundry,  288  Urga  Road  . 
Hoong  Tai  Engineering  Works,  167  Urga  Road  . 
Hang  Hyung  Chong  Iron  Founders,  149  Urga  Rd 
Nyoen  Hyung  Chong  Engineering  Works,  103/4 

Urga  Road  . 

Van  Tai  Engineering  Works,  352  Urga  Road 
Kyeu  Da  Engineering  Works,  406  Urga  Road 
Hoong  Hyung  Engineering  Works,  407  Urga  Rc 
Zung  Ping  Kee  Engineering  Works,  409  Urga  Rc 
Hyung  Chong  Engineering  V/orks,  477  Urga  Rd 
Tai  Chong  Iron  Foundry,  460  Urga  Road 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Chinese 


Japanese 

Chines© 


j_ai  juluii  •-'-is-- - 

Kung  Sing  Chong  Engineering  Works,  488  Urga 
Road 

Yoeh  Hyung  Kee  Engineering  Works,  491  Urga 
Road.  . .  ••  ■  •  ••  •  • 

Foh  Chong  Ziang  Engineering  Works,  4  Urga  Rd. 
Kung  Zung  Chong  Iron  Foundry,  490  Urga  Road 
Zuh  Sing  Printing  Co.,  247  Urga  Road.. 


Liddell  Bros.,  Ltd.,  29  Yangtszepoo  Road  . . 
Pao  Yuen  Paper  Factory,  32  Yangtszepoo  Road 
Oriental  Cotton  Mill,  36  Yangtszepoo  Road 
New  Engineering  Works,  37-45  Yangtszepoo  Rd 
Laou  Kung  Mow  Cotton  Mill,  40  Yangtszepoo  Ra 
Tsing  Chong  Ziang  Engineering  Works,  609  Pom 
Road  .  •  •  •  •  •  /  •  *  • 

Yah  Zung  Iron  Works,  ©10  Point  Road 
Wu  Zung  Shing  Iron  Works,  ©33  Point  Road 
Tuh  Tai  Engineering  Works,  734  Point  Road 
Wah  Sun  Electrical  Engineering  Works,  28b 
Point  Road  .  •  ■  •  •  ■  ■  • 

Yah  Lee  Ron  Works,  2863  Point  Road. . 
filing  Wei  Cotton  Mill,  31  Yochow  Road . . 
filling  Yen  Silk  Godown,  121  Yochow  Road 
Tsung  Tong  Engineering  Works,  148  Yochow  Rd 
Zung  Wu  Iron  Works,  214  Yochow  Road 
rilling  Wah  Lead-foil,  219  Yochow  Road. . 

Foh  Lee  Hat  Maker,  230  Yochow  Road . . 

Tuh  Sing  Engineering  Works,  256/7  Yochow  Rd 
Yuen  Chong  Lead-foil  Factory,  280  Yochow  Road 
Nie  Lee  Printing  Co.,  281  /2  Yochow  Road 
HopUee  Iron  Works,  31/2  Yuenfong  Road 
Ling  He;  Kee  Iron  Works,  34  Yuenfong  Road 
Hop  Chong  Iron  Works,  74  Yuenfong  Road 
Kung  Yih  Yah  Kee  Engineering  Works,  1206 
Sinkeepang  Road  •  •  •  • 

geott,  Harding  &  Co.,  1338  Sinkeepang  Road 
Van  Chong  Engineering  Works,  13  Hwakee  Road 
Sing  A  Lee  Engineering  Works,  95/6/7  Hwakee 
Road  ••  •  •  •  •  **  ** 

Kwan  Tai  Kee  Boat  Coolies,  721  Hwakee  Road. . 
Van  Zung  Yah  Kee  Engineering  Works.  @42  & 

723  Hwakee  Road  . 

Ward  Printing  Co.,  63  Kungping  Road. . 

Tai  Shing  Iron  Works,  145  Kungpmg  Road  . . 


British 

Chinese 

British 


Chinese 


British 

Chinese 


Japanese 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

over  12 

over  12 

under  12 

under  12 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

age 

age 

age 

age 

22 

_ 

_ 

— 

14 

— 

■ — 

23 

— 

B 

24 

__  _ 

—  1 

— 

34 

• — 

— 

29 

— ■ 

— 

— 

22 

— 

■  ^9 

— 

66 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

17 

__ 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

60 

— 

— • 

— 

20 

— . 

— 

15 

— 

—  . 

16 

17 

■  - 

— 

39 

— 

4 — 

— 

28 

.  — 

* 

— 

22 

— ^  • 

-  —  - 

— 

14 

— 

10 

18 

_ 

. 

— 

19 

— - 

J*:gT  , 

38 

—  - 

— 

rRICT. 

80 

400 

— 

120 

4 

■  — 

— 

660 

1,350 

110 

1,570 

— 

■ — - 

■ — 

300 

1,100 

300 

250 

40 

— 

•  ■ 

34 

— 

— - 

30 

.  —  •  • 
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80 
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»§§'  - 
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_ . 

— 

42 

110 
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38 

— 

— 

— 

SB 

s 

— 

— 

50 

— 

150 
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.  — 

- .  — 

12 

10 

•  jag 

42 

— - 

60 

180 

— 

— 

90 

•  B  _ 

— 

— 

23 

— 

4 — 

34 

L  '  • 

— 

38 

— 

—  - 
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20 
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— - 

— 
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WAYSIDE  DISTRICT: 


Name  and  Address. 


Dali  Loong  Don  Works,  2  Dalny  Road. . 

Sze  Tuh  Shing  Box  Maker,  7/8  Chusan  Road  . . 
Tsing  Yik  Cotton  Factory,  400  McGregor  Road. . 
Zung  Wah  Iron  Works,  401  McGregor  Road  . . 
Nanyang  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  299  Broadway 
Kwan  Chong  ton  Works,  639  Broadway 
Tsang  Yung  Yuen  Engineering  Works,  1288 
East  Seward  Road 

Yah  Tai  Engineering  Works,  24  Kwenming  Road 
Yung  Shing  Ziang  ton  Works,  24  Kwenming  Rd. 
Mei  Chong  Sing  Engineering  Works,  195  Kwen- 
ming  Road 

Yah  Dah  Engineering  Works,  250  Kwenming  Rd. 
Tsang  Wah  Twine  Maker,  251  Kwenming  Road. . 
An  Tai  Engineering  Works,  252  Kwenming  Road 
Yah  Shing  Engineering  Works,  252  Kwenming  Rd. 
Central  Printing  Co.,  39  Tongshan  Road. . 

Full  Zung  Engineering  Works,  202  Tongshan  Rd. 
Zeu  Chong  Ziang  Engineering  Works,  1006 
Tongshan  Road 

Darh  Eoong  Dyeing  Works,  1741  Tongshan  Road 
Sing  Ming  Engineering  Works,  1741A  Tongshan 
Road 

Fah  Shing  Ziang  Engineering  Works,  1742 
Tongshan  Road 

Van  Wha  Silk  Factory,  1844  Tongshan  Road  . . 
Yuen  Chong  Tai  ton  Works,  1948  Tongshan  Rd. 
Sih  Chong  Match  Factory,  2010  Tongshan  Road 
Way  Chong  Engineering  Works,  24  East  Yuhang 
Road 

Zeu  Foong  Weaving  Factory,  149  East  Yuhang 
Road 

Yuen.  Chong  Tai  ton  Works,  682  Hast  Yuhang 
Road 

Sih  Chong  Iron  Works,  684  East  Yuhang  Road. . 
Dee  Yih  Carpet  Factory,  689  East  Yuhang  Road 
Moi  Buh  Cotton  Factory,  729  East  Yuhang  Road 
Asiatic  Engineering  Co.,  120  East  Yuhang  Road 
Ito  Tobacco  Factory,  88  Wayside  Road. . 

Tsung  Loong  Iron  Works,  484  Wayside  Road. . 
Wah  Tai  Engineering  Works,  485  Wayside  Road 
British  &  American  Publishing  Co.,  82  Baikal  Rd. 
Kiu  Wah  Hosiery,  1480  Baikal  Road.. 

Yuen  Nyih  Tobacco  Co.,  1549  Baikal  Road  . . 
Loh  Sih  Kai  Ice  Factory,  67  Ward  Road 
China  Tobacco  Co.,  69  Ward  Road 
Sincere’s  Factory,  70  Ward  Road 
Trollope  &  Cods,  Ltd.,  70  Ward  Road.. 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  50  Yulin  Road 
Sung  Kee  Engineering  Works,  300  Yulin  Road. , 


Ewo  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.,  46  Yang- 
tszepoo  Road  . . 

Heng  Foong  Cotton  Mill,  1  Whashing  Road 
Yangtszepoo  Cotton  Mill,  1  Wetmore  Road  . 
Shanghai  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  3 
68  Yangtszepoo  Road  . . 

Shanghai  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  ‘ 
90  Yangtszepoo  Road 

Shanghai  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  I 
90  Yangtszepoo  Road 

Yuen  Lung  Cotton  Mill,  71  Yangtszepoo  Road. 
Eastern  Engineering  &  Shipbuilding  Works, 
65/66  Yangtszepoo  Road 
Kong  Shing  Iron  Foundry,  3272  Yangtszepoo  Rd 
San  Tsing  Lumber  Co.,  900  Yangtszepoo  Road 
China  Offset  Printing  Co.,  4  Tsitsihar  Road 
Pao  Shing  Tinfoil  Factory,  7  Thorbum  Road 
Japanese  Brass  Foundry,  700  Thorbum  Road 
Japanese  Cigarette  Factory,  700  Thorburn  Road 


Chinese 


American 

Japanese 

Chinese 

British 

Chinese 


British 

American 

Chinese 


British 

Chinese 

British 

Japanese 


Chinese 

Japanese 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  o! 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 
under  12 

Employees 

over  12 

over  12 

under  12 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

age 

age 

a8e  .1 

age 
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— 

— 

30 

— 

8 

— 

12 

5 

5 

— 

47 
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— 

— 
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3400 
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— 

— 
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— 

— - 
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— 
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— 
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w  . 

— 
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80 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

80 

6 
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— 

— • 

— 

23 

— 

— 
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— 
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— 
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• — 

— 
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60 

80 

P 
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■  iti l 

■■  w 

30 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

• 
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— 

— 
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20 

— 
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— - 

— 

60 
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DISTRICT. 

1,450 

4,160 

150 

40 

500 

1,850 

200 

400 

650 

2,450 

400 

300 

632 

1,990 

18 

10 

528 

1,437 

22 

13 
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YANGTSZEPOO  DISTRICT. 


Name  and  Address. 


Kong  Tai  Hosiery  Factory,  76  Ward  Road 
Sail  Sing  Cotton  Mill,  87  Yangtszepoo  Road 
Hou  Sung  Cotton  Mill,  22  Lay  Road 
Wei  Tung  Cotton  Mill,  12  Lay  Road 
Toong  Wo  Cotton  Mill,  87  Ward  Road.  . 
Pioneer  Knitting  Factory,  1050  Rangoon  Road. . 
Wing  On  Cotton  Mill,  10  Seoul  Road 
Kung  Dah  Cotton  Mill,  Pingliang  Road. . 

Dah  Kong  Cotton  Mill,  2  Tengyueli  Road. . 

Yui  Foong  Cotton  Mill,  98  Yangtszepoo  Road. . 
S.  Behr  &  Mathew,  77  Yangtszepoo  Road 
Chang  Shing  Loong  Iron  Foundry,  487  Pin 

Road  . . • 

Dong  Shing  No.  2  Mill,  90A  Yangtszepoo  Road. . 
Amos  Bird  &  Co.,  1  Tengyueli  Road 
Mai  Wah  Hosiery  Mill,  17  Haichow  Road 
Kung  Gin  Iron  Foundry,  S3  Linching  Road 
Chingyuan  Mill,  299  Tanyang  Road 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

'ationality.  Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

over  12 

over  12 

under  12 

under  12 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

age 

age 

age 

age 

Japanese 

100 

100 

— 

— 

Chinese 

1,378 

3,531 

70 

360 

540 

1,800 

100 

100 

500 

900 

80 

100 

Japanese 

225 

2,100 

75 

500 

Chinese 

104 

536 

16 

64 

180 

1,400 

20 

400 

337 

930 

23 

370 

Japanese 

753 

1,496 

20 

150 

400 

120 

60 

520 

British 

200 

110 

— 

— 

Chinese 

30 

— 

■ 

Japanese 

630 

1,008 

— 

- — 

American 

140 

400 

,  .  , 

~Tr 

Chinese 

240 

15 

— 

}} 

70 

— 

— 

— 

>3 

60 

24 

— 

— 

GORDON  ROAD  AND  BUBBLING  WELL  DISTRICTS. 


Chang  Foong  Flour  Mill,  4  Ichang  Road. .  ..  Chinese 

Foh  Sing  Flour  Mill,  5  W.  Sooehow  Road . . 

Foo  Foong  Flour  Mill,  25  Mokanshan  Road  . .  „ 

Hong  Chang  Weaving  Factory,  53  Markham  Road 
Hong  Chang  Cotton  Mill,  53  Markham  Road  . . 

Hung  Yue  Cotton  Mill,  55  Markham  Road 

Doong  Shing  Cotton  Mill,  181  Gordon  Road  . .  Japanese 

Japanese  Cotton  Mill,  Nos.  3  &  4,  19  W.  Sooehow 

Road  . .  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  » 

Japanese  Cotton  Mill,  Nos.  5, 7  &  8, 14  W.  Sooehow 

Road  . .  ■  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  >' 

Japanese  Cotton  Mill,  No.  9,  69  Markham  Road  . . 

Pao  Zung  Cotton  Mill,  Nos.  1  &  2  Robison  Road  Chinese 
Poo  Yih  Cotton  Mill,  37  W.  Sooehow  Road 
Sung  Sing  Cotton  Mill,  No.  1  Brenan  Road 
Sung  Sing  Cotton  Mill,  No.  2,  2  Ichang  Road  . . 

Tung  Yih  Cotton  Mill,  10  Mokanshan  Road  . .  ,, 

Toyoda  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.,  200 

Jessfield  Road,  0.  O.  L.  ..  ..  ..  Japanese 

Shanghai  Silk  Spinning  Co.,  138  Jessfield  Road, 

O.  O.  L.  .  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  Chinese 

Sing  Chang  Silk  Filature,  161  Jessfield  Road, 

0.  0.  L . 

Tsung  Hwa  Kung  Yih  Lace  Mill,  Z  400  Brenan 

Road  ....  •  •  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  ;> 

Tien  Lung  Silk  Filature, 40  Ferry  Road . .  . .  Chinese 

Hemp  Sack  Factory,  64  Robison  Road  ..  ..  Japanese 

Kung  Yih  Cotton  Mill,  150  Robison  Road  . .  British 
Japan-China  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.,  98  Robison 

Road . Japanese 

Japanese  Cotton  Mill,  No.  12,  14  W.  Sooehow  Rd. 

Japanese  Cotton  Mill,  No.  13  &  14, 62  Robison  Rd. 

Japanese  Cotton  Mill,  No.  15,  146  Gordon  Road. . 

Sung  Tub  Lace  Factory,  999  Ferry  Road  . .  Chinese 
Zung  Tsong  Silk  Filature,  32  Connaught  Road. . 

Ting  Kee  Silk  Filature,  32  Connaught  Road 

Price  Candle  Factory,  3  Robison  Road  . .  British 

Arts  &  Crafts  Factory,  85  Kiaochow  Road  . . 

American  Manufacturing  Factory,  15  Robison  Rd.  American 
Shanghai  Brewery,  40  Gordon  Road  . .  . .  Swedish 

Edison  Electric  Factory,  Robison  Road  . .  . .  American 

WEST  HONGKEW 
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80 

180 
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— ., 

50 
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122 

100 

250 

350 

50 

100 

700 

3,000 

100 
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650 
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20 

30 

1,170 

2,300 

30 

100 
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3,300 

50 

150 
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15 

24 
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100 
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110 
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100 
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1,333 

80 

120 
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— 

— 
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■  — 

— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 

DISTRICT. 


Mei  Ching  Silk  Filature,  51  N.  Sooehow  Road 
Say  Hwa  Silk  Filature,  42  N.  Chekiang  Road 
Yung  Foong  Silk  Filature,  88  Ifansuh  Road 
Yung  Tai  Silk  Filature,  1  Tsepoo  Road. . 
Yung  Yui  Silk  Filature,  5  Winchester  Road 
Yui  Foong  Silk  Filature,  1  Alabaster  Road 
Yung  Yui  Silk  Filature,  15  Dong  Ka  Loong 


Italian 

British 

Italian 

French 

Italian 

French 


40 

460 

40 

540 

20 

500 

200 

720 

50 

250 

150 

450 

80 

900 

200 

1,180 

60 

630 

170 

860 

30 

500 

200 

730 

75 

798 

202 

1,075 

: ?// 
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Name  and  Address. 


No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 
Male  Female  Male  Female 
Nationality.  Employees  Employees  Employees  Employees 
over  12  under  12  under  12 

years  of  years  of  years  of 

age  age  age 


over  12 
years  of 
age 

WEST  HONGKEW  DISTRICT. 


Yung  Kong  Silk  Filature,  51  N.  Soochow  Road . .  British 
Jen  Foong  Silk  Filature,  1  Alabaster  Road  . .  ,, 

Luen  Ziang  Silk  Filature,  54  N.  Soochow  Road. .  ,, 

Zu  Shing  Silk  Filature,  54  N.  Soochow  Road  . .  Chinese 


9 

7 

8 
10 


SINZA  DISTRICT. 
Chinese 


Italian 

Chinese 


British 


Foong  Tah  Silk  Filature,  9  N.  Chengtu  Road 
Tai  Kong  Silk  Filature,  9A  N.  Chengtu  Road 
Zung  Shing  Silk  Filature,  15  N.  Chengtu  Road 
Foh  Sing  Flour  Mill,  17  N.  Chengtu  Road 
Toong  Dah  Silk  Filature,  5  Markham  Road 
Wei  Fong  Silk  Filature,  5  Markham  Road 
Ewo  Sillt  Filature,  5  N.  Chengtu  Road  . . 

HONGKEW  DISTRICT. 

Zen  Lung  Silk  Filature,  25  Miller  Road. .  . .  Chinese  100 

Sino-Belgian  Tobacco  Co.,  1176  Woosung  Road. .  Belgian  20 

Ching  Lung  Underwear  Factory,  284  Dixwell  Rd.  Chinese 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 

Liddell  Bros  Packing  Sc  Sorting  Godowns,  12 

Foochow  Road  . .  ■ .  •  •  •  •  British 

McKenzie  Sc  Co.,  7  Canton  Road. .  . .  .  •  „ 


15 

14 

14 
200 

15 
18 
30 


30 


150 

300 


CHAPEI  DISTRICT. 


Yung  Zung  Silk  Filature,  524  Tiendong  Road  . 

Yung  Zung  Silk  Filature,  1870  Tiendong  Road  . 

Doong  Foong  Yoong  Silk  Filature,  408  Tiendong 
Road  . .  . .  •  •  .  •  • 

Tien  Chong  Silk  Filature,  312  Fung  Sz  Miao  . 

Zang  Nyoen  Silk  Filature,  399  Yell  Wo  Road 
Toong  Yuh  Silk  Filature,  244  Veh  Wo  Road  . 

Ching  Chong  Silk  Filature,  278  Veh  Wo  Road  . 

Veh  Wo  Silk  Filature,  276  Veh  Wo  Road . . 

Tsing  Zung  Silk  Filature,  38  Hung  Foong  Road. 

Lien  Yuh  Silk  Filature,  38  Hung  Foong  Road  . 

Hsu  Chong  Fok  Silk  Filature,  294  Hung  Foong  Rd. 

Yah  Foong  Silk  Filature,  293  Hung  Foong  Road 
Hung  Chong  Silk  Filature,  293  Hung  Foong  Road 
Pah  Sz  No.  1  Silk  Filature,  55  Hwang  Fok  Road. . 

Pah  Sz  No.  2  Silk  Filature,  68  Kwang  Fok  Road. . 

Yah  Ou  Silk  Filature 

Da  Zung  Silk  Filature,  45  Kweng  Fok  Road  . , 

Hung  Tai  Koong  Silk  Filature,  312  Chang  An  Rd. 

Hsu  Chong  Zen  Silk  Filature,  189  Chang  An  Road 
Nyoen  Nyoen  Silk  Filature,  220  Chang  An  Road 
Hsun  Chong  Silk  Filature,  220  Chang  An  Road . . 

Zoen  Foong  Silk  Filature,  19  Chang  An  Road  . . 
Chung  Wo  Yoong  Silk  Filature,  19  Chang  An  Rd. 

Tien  Lai  Silk  Filature,  33  Koong  Woo  Road  . . 

Da  Lai  Silk  Filature,  33  Koong  Woo  Road  . . 
Kvung  Foong  Silk  Filature,  4  Wo  Zung  Road  . . 
Tsung  Da  Silk  Filature,  4  Wo  Zung  Road 
Yoong  Nyoen  Zung  Silk  Filature,  4  Wo  Zung  Rd. 

Hsu  Chong  Yoong  Silk  Filature,  1  Nai  Mei  Yuen 
Road 

Da  Lung  Silk  Filature,  152  Wong  Ka  Zah,  Jukong 
Road 

Hsun  Lee  Silk  Filature,  9  Manchuria  Road 
Yu  Kong  Zung  Silk  Filature,  9  Manchuria  Road 
Yum  Yui  Silk  Filature,  209  Wong  Pang  Jao, 
Paoshan  Road 

Tsung  Shen  Silk  Mature,  92  Wong  Pang  Jao, 
Paoshan  Road 

Kin  Kyung  Silk  Filature,  16  Tientoong  An  Road 
Tub  Shen  Silk  Filature,  10  Tientoong  An  Road. . 

Yu  Foong  Silk  Filature,  170  Koo  Ka  Wai 
Hung  Loong  Silk  Filature  ■ . 

POOTUNG 

Nikka  Cotton  Mill 

B.  A.  T.  (Old  Factory)  . 

B.  A.  T.  (New  Factory) . 


American 


Italian 

Chinese 

American 


Chinese 

British 

Chinese 


French 

British 

Chinese 

French 

Chinese 


Italian 

Chinese 


British 

Italian 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

36 

40 

27 
22 
20 
50 
12 
35 

24 
26 
22 
34 
38 
42 
45 
40 
31 
22 
30 

28 

23 

30 

29 

25 

42 

34 

20 

20 

16 

17 


DISTRICT. 


. .  Japanese  784 
.  .Brit.  Sc  Amer.  874 
791 

Y%7Y/ 


228 

200 

210 

250 


820 

660 

700 

712 

580 

1,000 


1,700 

30 

220 


500 

500 


450 

450 

300 

450 

600 

650 

300 

600 

550 

600 

500 

380 

367 

502 

250 

360 

340 

350 

480 

350 

480 

510 

530 

373 

400 

180 

170 

200 

520 

300 

480 

500 

600 

320 

300 

420 

270 

420 


2,442 

1,805 

2,022 


92 

50 

60 

90 


180 

67 


329 

300 

290 

320 


10 

10 

10 


20 

10 

30 


200 


150 

150 

150 

160 

200 

250 

100 

250 

100 

130 

100 

150 

143 

102 

90 

140 

120 

130 

100 

200 

200 

110 

110 

124 

100 

70 

80 

100 

130 

100 

120 

120 

200 

80 

80 

100 

80 

90 


84 

234 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 


Memorandum  on  the  Factory  System  and  Origin  and  History 
op  Factory  Legislation. 

(By  Dame  Adelaide  M.  Anderson). 

1  The  Factory  System  : — In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  ol  the  rise  and  nearly  world- wide  develop¬ 
ment  of  Factory  Law  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  one  must  know 
something  of  the  economic  and  social  upheaval  in  Western  Europe  that  accompanied  the  transition  from 
ancient  handicraft  manufacture  to  mass-production  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  power,  under  the  Factory 
System’  The  practical  necessity  of  a  common  rule  for  securing  and  maintaining  a  civilized  standard  of  life  for 
human  labour  in  modern  industrialised  production  was  learned  only  gradually  in  Western  industrial  countries. 
Experience  and  public  recognition  of  the  evils  and  abuses  that  came  with  the  system,  specially  affecting 
vouna  child  labourers  and  women— led  to  the  beginnings  of  a  system  of  protective  law.  Later  the  evils  which 
arose  from  a  one-sided  use  of  mechanical  inventions  were  seen  to  be  both  avoidable  and  also  mimical  to  the 
efficiency  of  all  labour  in  unregulated  factories. 

For  aves  mankind  in  East  and  West  alike  had  continued  to  work  with  tools  and  appliances  that  had  mainly 
been  invented  in  the  dawn  of  eivUization  and  that  can  still  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  Chinese 
cities  and  villages.  The  great,  revolutionary  change  from  the  domestic  workshop  system,  to  the  factory  system 
snrane  from  a  tendency  of  mankind  to  develop  tools  into  machines,  in  order  to  meet  a  rapidly  increasing  demand 
coming  from  widespread  markets.  It  was  made  possible  on  the  great  scale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  through 
scientific  discovery,  and  its  application  to  new  ways  of  using  coal  and  iron,  developing  rapid  transport,  ana  the 
application  and  transmission  of  mechanical  power  in  secondary  industries. 

This  change  first  arose,  in  fact,  in  the  thriving  domestic  cotton  manufacture  of  Lancashire,  England,  which 
si  read  v  before  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  exporting  largely  to  India  and  elsewhere  from  Man¬ 
chester  Bolton  and  their  neighbourhoods,  via  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  London.  Lancashire,  with  its  capable 
workers  and  manufacturers  and  humid  climate,  had  also  at  hand,  first  the  water  power  of  its  hills  and  vaheys  need¬ 
ed  for  driving  the  relatively  simple  machinery  of  the  early  factories,  and,  secondly,  the  coal  and  iron  needed  to 
complete  the  transformation  of  its  ancient  looms  and  spinning  wheels  into  costly  power-driven  mechanical  ma¬ 
chinery.  .  , 

And  so  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (within  the  reign  of  Cfa’ien  Lung  m  Chma),  began  the 
factory  method  of  production,  based  on  specially  produced  power  and  costly  plant,  which  was  to  spread  tost 
in  other  textile  industries  and  finally  to  most  non-textile  industries,  and  onward  to  many  other  countries  Ulti- 
nmtelv  within  a  century  it  was  nearly  to  compass  the  globe,  and  to  revolutionize  the  economic  and  social  relations 
S  employers  and  employed  and  of  nations  with  each  other,  even  before  China  had  largely  entered  on  this  way  of 

manufacture.  .  ,  ..  , 

Things  moved  so  rapidly  in  the  original  field  ol  the  change  that  the  importance  of  the  welfare  of  the  manual 
workers  to  the  nation  as  much  as  to  the  individual  workers,  unorganized  and  helpless,  was  almost  forgotten. 
Applied  science  in  the  factory  stopped' short  at  the  aim  ol  a  high  technique  ol  mechanical  production  and  the 
profits  necessary  to  carry  on  the  large  scale  industries.  And  the  modern  manufacturers  view  that  it  is  labour 
Td  not  machtoery  that  is  the  “  Economic  fundamental  ”  had  not  come  in  sight.  The  idea,  of  a  science  and 
technique  of  labour  management  or  of  the  economic  and  social  value  of  methodical  prevention  of  industrial  fa  g  , 
f  constructive  methods  of  promoting  conditions  for  welfare  inside  the  lactory,  had  yet  to  be  conceived.  The 
results  of  this  blind,  mechanical  move  onward,  were  so  tragic  for  the  little  children  who  so  largely  were  drawn  in 
-t  the  foundation  of  the  factory  system  that  the  English  nation,  awakened  by  outbreaks  of  epidemic  illness  among 
the  children  was  moved  to  take  action.  Under  the  guidance  of  Pioneers  of  Public  Health  such  as  Dr..  Iwim 
and  Dr  Ferrier,  called  into  consultation  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  new  ways  were  tried  for  securing  their  health 
safety  and  protection  from  insanitary  condition,  excessive  hours,  night  work  lack  of  rest  pauses,  holidays, 
of  any  education  to  replace  loss  of  homelife  and  training  for  industrial  skill  and  citizenship. 

‘  Tto  factory  system  in  China  is  relatively  as  yet  a  recent  growth  of  not  more  than  about  twenty  years 
within  this  country  with  the  most  ancient  and  still  generally  prevalent  handicraft  production  ,  yet  already  the 
S Everywhere  found  to  arise  where  the  factory  system  of  industry  grows  up  without  appropriate  national 
recalls  tionh  ave  appeared,  and  are  certain  to  grow  unless  efficiently  regulated  Such  evils  are  :  actual  of  tai 
andriniurv  to  life,  health  and  limb  of  workers,  adult  and  youthful,  but  especially  to  very  young  workers  t  through 
excessively  long  hours  without  pauses,  through  nightwork,  injurious  dusts,  poisonous  substances  humidity,  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  dangerous  unguarded  machinery,  rapid  crowding  into  towns  without  good  housing, w.th 
mnseouent  ill-effect  on  family  life,  and  break  down  of  ancient  village  customs  ol  local  government  and  hygiene  , 
streto  on  exiectatoand  nursing  mothers  and  on  young,  adolescent  girls  and  boys,  the  future  parents  of  the  nation; 
break  UP  o/the  old  guild  system  and  lack  of  social  and  economic  protection  for  unorganized  and  unrepresented 
workersPwhere  personal  and  fraternal  relations  of  employer  and  employed  are  quickly  changing  into  impersona 

rJatl°  Tt  is  esgential  especially  in  a  country  where  ancient  industry  has  continued  down  into  modern  days  on  the 
handicraft  basis  and  young  children  widely  help  their  parents  and  guardians  in  the  small  workplaces,  to  grasp 
wTand  understand  the  difference  in  conditions  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  strain  involved.  Otherwise,  the 
tjgS  fte  need  for  regulation  of  modern  industry  may  not  be  understood.  Therefore  let  us  sum  up  some  o! 
the  main  differences  between  a  system  ol : 

{a)  Domestic  handicraft  industry, 

(5)  Factory  industry. 


♦See  Henry  Ford  “  My  Life  and  Work 
Page  9. 


First  Australian  Edition,  1923,  Sydney,  Angus  and  Robertson,  Ld.  1923- 


9. 

„  Tkj^Snoi  Tmirnal  ”  March  1924,  article  by  H.  W.  Decker,  m.d„  on  Industrial  Hospital,  Shanghai;  Review 
_  +Se6  Chma,  Med  Here  much  helpful  light  is  thrown  on  the  high  relative  mortality -rate  from  accidents  to 

chSn  aS  of  safeguarding  them  from  accident  s  the  high  permanent  disability  rate  among  them  from  acc.dent, 

and  the  relatively  high  tuberculosis  rate  among  the  children. 
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In  (a)  handicraft  industry,  the  production  is  on  a  small  scale  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  individuals  or  families  or 
small  groups’of  handicraftsmen,  and  generally  the  aims  of  production  are  rather  to  supply  local  needs  m  families 
villages  and  cities,  than  a  world-wide  demand;— to  secure  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  output.  The  tools  and 
appliances  used  generally  are  to  secure  quality  of  production  and  having  been  early  brought  to  perfection  have 
chanced  very  slowly  during  long  periods  of  time.  The  problems  of  health  and  safety  of  the  handicraft  workers 
are  simple  and  very  similar  to  those  of  other  ordinary  working  citizens  or  village  neighbours.  Thus  there  are 
not  great  fire  risks,  nor  great  risks  from  dangerous  machinery  or  injurious  dusts  or  large  quantities  of  poisonous 
substances  ;  nor  of  serious  overcrowding  or  extreme  insanitation.  And  the  margin  of  production  over  local  needs 
being  small  there  is  little  temptation  for  employers  to  employ  workers  for  long  spells  of  night  work  or  excessively 
long  and  continuous  hours  of  close  attention  to  work  without  sufficient  pauses  for  meals  and  rest  Children  can, 
ordinarily  only  be  usefully  employed  in  accordance  with  their  natural  physical  capacity  and  adults  according  to 
their  powers  of  developing  their  physical  capacity.  Evils  do  arise,  but.  not  on  the  scale  that  they  do  in 
factory  production. 

(61  The  factory  system  on  the  other  hand  has  hitherto  been  largely  developed  to  secure  rapid  large  output, 
or  “  mass  production,”  to  meet  a  wider  demand  or  national  and  international  needs  with  the  aid  of  power-driven 
machinery  and  costly  plant.  It  is  essential  to  secure  early  profits  in  order  to  maintain  this  plant  and  machinery 
in  sound  working  condition  or  renew  or  develop  them  as  knowledge  increases  and  give  a  return  on  capital  expended 
as  well  as  sufficient  reward  for  good  management.  Processes  are  subdivided  and  so  far  simplified  as  to  make  the 
strain  of  monotonous  attention  to  the  working  of  a  machine,  at  the  pace  set  by  the  engine  more  fatiguing,  es- 
for  very  young  workers  who  need  to  exercise  rapid  movements  of  attention  and  change  of  position  (as 
in  play)  in  order  to  grow  healthfully  and  naturally.  And  the  very  simplification  of  processes  made  employment 
of  younv  workers  and  women,  away  from  home  and  family  life,  more  profitable  to  the  manufacturer  In  Domestic 
handicraft  work  children’s  labour  is  simply  used  as  an  aid  to  labour  ot  parents  or  guardians  In  the  early  factory 
system  it  is  largely  the  foundation  of  the  industry,  while  parents  losing  their  old  manual  trades  were  driven  to 
send  their  children  into  the  factories.  The  first  stages  in  the  break-up  of  old  handicraft  production  and  guild 
methods  of  organization  have  everywhere  made  the  workers  less  able  to  protect  themselves  and  to  bargain  for  good 
conditions  until  slowly  they  could  build  up  modem  Trade  Unions  Scientific  development  of  new  processes  and 
machinery  has  greatly  increased  the  mechanical  and  chemical  risks  ot  accidents  and  injury  to  health  life  and 
“mb  of  workers  And  manufacturers  generally,  apart  from  exceptional  leaders  among  them,  competing  with 
Zh  other  for  profits,  have  not  moved  to  set  safe  and  healthful  limits  to  hours  of  working  their  machinery  until 
compelled  to  do  so.  Thus  Factory  Law  and  Inspection  has  sprung  up  m  countries  of  the  Y  est  and  South  and 
Southeast  after  they  developed  the  Factory  System  :  m  Europe  first,  then  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa. 

2 _ Onain  and  History  of  Factory  Law Under  the  circumstances  above  briefly  indicated  the  modern 

factory  system'  of  industry  first  actually  began  and  got  established  in  England  where  a  great  world-wide 
demand  for  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  cotton  cloth  stimulated  invention  of  _a  Be"fs  mechanical 
anSLices  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  in  1785  led  to  the  application  of  the  power  01  Y  att  s  steam  engine  m 
a  cotton  mfll.  Development  of  mechanical  transport  hastened  the  extension  of  the  new  industrial  organization 
gradually  into  the  majority  of  manufactures  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  injurious  conditions  grew  up  m 
one  industry  after  another,  such  as  can  be  seen  growing  now  in  China  rer  children  and  young  workers.  In 
China  also,  can  now  be  heard  expression  of  many  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  regulating  and 
reforming  the  conditions  that  were  expressed  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  in  the  countryof  origin  of  the  laws. 
Yet  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  were  gradually  met  and  overcome,  as  they  were  later  m  France  and  Germany. 
China  has  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience  of  the  great  benefits  tnat  come  through  taking  care  of  the 
workers  in  the  factories,  first  through  national  standards  and,  much  later,  through  international  conventions. 

Even  before  the  atralieatior.  of  the  principle  of  Watts’  steam  engine  the  overcrowding  of  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  employment  of  gangs  of  Poor  Law  children  (under  Poor  Law  Guardians  ,  i.e.,  under  state  care)  for  excessive 
hours  on  alternate  night  and  day  shifts,  under  insanitary  conditions,  drew  public  attention  to  the  evils.  These 
children  were  taken  over  by  employers  by  contract  from  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  Outbreaks  of  infectious 
fever  arose  in  the  mills,  where  these  apprentices  were  then  usually  lodged.  Representations  were  made  m  1784 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Radoliffe  who  recognized  responsibility  and  who  immediately  appointed  a  medical 
commission  of  enquiry.  Their  recommendations  were  printed  and  published  and  acted  upon  so  far  as  they  could 
be  bVthese  magistrates.  Action  was  first  taken  by  Parliament  on  behalf  of  these  Poor  Law  children  in  the 
“ring  Of  the  “Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  Act”  in  1802  which  regulated  hours  and  conditions  and 
required  education  of  apprentices.  In  1819  another  Act  regulated  conditions  for  free  child  labour  forbidding 
entry  of  a  child  under  nine  full  years.  Employment  of  young  persons  and  women  grew  Adult  workers  began 
to  organize  and,  under  the  leadership  of  enlightened  manufacturers  (e.g.,  Robert  Owen  John  Fielden)  and  other 
citizen"  at  great  meetings,  in  petitions  to  Parliament,  pressed  lor  the  passing  of  Acts  for  limiting  hours  to  ten  a 
iZ WbUding  night  work,  and  raising  age  of  entry  of  children.  In  1831  night  work  tor  persons  under  12  years 
in  cotton  factories  was  prohibited  and  daily  hours  for  those  up  to  18  years  of  age  were  limited  to  12  hours.  In 
1833  inspectors  were  provided  for  and  appointed  by  Government  to  enforce  obedience  of  employers  to  tne  Factory 
Acte  t  thJ Injectors  were  able  and  just  men,  instructed  to  report  faithfully  what  they  saw,  they  did  probably 
more  than  any  other  persons  to  help  in  the  development  of  sound  and  practicable  legislation  for  the  necessary 
protection  of  factory  workers  that  went  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Ini 
1893  women  were  first  appointed  as  factory  inspectors  with  full  inspectors’  powers  and  them  numbers  gradually 
increased  as  their  practical  power  to  protect  the  women  workers  (whose  hours  were  limited  from  1844  onwards) 
was  realized  by  the  Government.  In  1888  medical  inspectors  were  added  and  greatly  helped  to  secure  improved 
conditions  of  health  for  all  the  workers.  From  the  year  1833  the  age  of  the  children  had  to  be  determined  by 
thefr  physical  examination  by  certifying  physicians,  but  after  1837  registration  of  fertile  made  it  easier  to  secure 
that  no  chfld  under  the  legal  age  was  employed  in  a  factory.  The  age  of  entry  was  gradually  raised  by  Acts, 
successively  to  10,  .11,  and  in  1901  to  12  years.  From  the  year  1844  only  half-time  employment  of  chddren 
under  14  years  was  s  lowed,  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  or  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m  m  factories  and  workshops  The 
employers  were  bound  to  prove  that  any  child  they  employed  went  regularly  to  school  either  on  the  plan  of( 
employers  w  *  1ternate  day  sets.  At  first  many  of  them  set  up  the  requisite  schools  but,  later, 

»“■  ^  1919  ™ds  the  a«e  Mmit  raised  t0 
14  years  and  half-time  employment  of  children  came  to  an  end. 

From  the  year  1895  onwards  all  oases  of  industrial  poisoning  had  to  be  reported  to  the  chief  inspector  by 
medical  practitioners  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (lead,  phosphorus,  mercury, 
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arsenic,  anthrax,  etc.)  and  gradually  the  statistics  of  such  cases  of  poisoning  were  sufficient  for  the  building  up  of 
effectual  special  regulations  to  prevent  such  injury.  Phosphorus  necrosis,  from  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in 
lucifer  match-making,  proved  to  be  quite  unpreventable  by  special  regulations.  International  conferences 
organized  by  voluntary  associations  for  comparative  study  of  Labour  Legislation  gained  adherents  to  the  idea 
of  concerted  action  among  the  Governments  for  international  suppression  of  night  work  for  women  and  other 
protective  measures  already  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Conventions  were  agreed  on  for  prohibiting  such 
nivht  work  and  use  of  white  phosphorus  ;  and  in  1908  the  White  Phosphorus  Act  came  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as°an  important  fruit  of  these  International  Conferences.  It  prohibited  the  use  in  lucifer  match  making  of  the 
dangerous  white  phosphorus  (and  the  importation  of  matches  so  made)  which  had  everywhere  entailed  occurrence 
of  one  of  the  worst  of  industrial  diseases.  This  prohibition  was  at  the  same  time  similarly  enacted  in  Denmark, 
France  Germany,  Italy,  Luxemburg  and  Switzerland.  Thus  began  the  International  Labour  regulation  for 
which  labour  and  social  reformers  had  hoped  and  worked  during  nearly  a  century  and  which  came  to  wider  fruit 
under  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  general  law  for  the  health  and  safety  of  factory  workers 
with  regular  and  shortening  hours,  definite  pauses  for  meals  and  holidays  and  Sunday  rest  had  been  slowly  built 
up  and  steadily  applied  ;  and  similarly  (rather  later)  in  France  as  the  factory  system  grew  there  also.  Germany 
followed  much  later,  both  in  development  of  factories  and  of  factory  law  in _ the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  that  country  important  new  ideas  were  brought  into  action  in  national  health  and  other  social 
insurance,  which  were  later,  in  turn,  adopted  by  England  and  France. 

During  the  Great  War  of  1914  to  1918  much  was  learned  as  regards  the  social,  national  and  international 
value  of  the  manual  workers’  services  in  factory  production.  In  1916  the  British  Parliament  passed,  without 
opposition  and  with  excellent  effects,  legislation  making  provision  for  conditions  to  “  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  ”  in  any  class  of  factories,  or  an  individual  factory,  in  such  matters  as  arrangements  for  preparing  and 
taking  meals,  supply  of  protective  clothing  ;  ambulance  and  first  aid  arrangements  ;  facilities  for  washing  and 
accommodation  for  clothing  ;  arrangements  for  supervision  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  rest-rooms,  and  other 
similar  matters  to  be  added  if  needed.  This  law  also  provided  for  participation  of  the  workers  in  management  of 
the  welfare  arrangements,  and  Joint  Industrial  Councils  of  Employers  and  Employed,  which  had  for  long  existed 
and  promoted  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  cotton  trade,  grew  up  in  various  other  industries,  with  en- 
eouragement.  from  the  Government. 


, ;/. _ International  Conventions  for  Fair  and  Humane  Conditions  of  Labour. — While  protective  law  for 

health  and  safety,  compensation  for  accidents  and  injury,  and  various  forms  of  social  insurance  were  being 
built  up,  together  with  the  Trade  Union  organization  of  workers  and  Associations  of  Employers,  under  influence 
of  an  increasingly  humane  public  sentiment,  the  habit  of  International  Congresses,  to  consider  international 
relations  and  needs,  was  also  growing  up  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Workers  migrated  in  Europe,  and  all  the 
industrial  countries  could  see  the  mutual  need  of  interchange  of  compensation  benefits  and  similar  standards  m 
hours,  health  and  safety  to  prevent  unfair  competition,  as  well  as  the  need  of  prevention  of  night  work  for 
women  and  young  workers  and  the  dangerous  trades  regulations  in  1908,  already  mentioned. 

A  new  epoch  was  opened,  after  the  Great  War,  when  the  Peace  Treaty  expressly  recognized  the  need  of 
including  the  international  promotion  of  better  conditions  of  labour  in  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  removal  of  sources  of  unrest  through  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  great  masses  of  labour  was  seen  to  be 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  so  International  Organizations  for  Labour  Legislation,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  records  and  for  supporting  research  into  promotion  of  health  and  safety,  were  made  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Briefly  stated,  this  machinery  includes 


(1)  A  general  conference  of  the  representatives  or  delegations  from  the  States  members,  with  power  to 
make  conventions  regarding  labour  which  become  operative  in  the  separate  states  only  after  legislation  to  that 
effect  has  been  passed  by  each  nation  concerned.  The  Conference  which  is  under  a  governing  body  meets  annually. 
The  first  conference  took  place,  and  the  first  conventions  were  debated  and  agreed  to— special  arrangements  being 
provided  for  Eastern  nations— at  Washington,  U.  S.  A„  in  1919.  The  delegations  by  Treaty  obligation  include 
representative  employers  and  employed  as  well  as  government  delegates,  the  central  government  in  each  state 
being  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  delegates  are  fully  representative. 


(2)  An  International  Labour  Office  under  a  director  and  deputy  director  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  which  acts 
as  a  general  secretariat  co-ordinating  all  the  work  of  the  office  in  its  various  departments,  including  scientific 
research  into  health  and  safety  of  workers,  statistics,  and  comparative  legislation,  and  library  division  Here 
is  a  great  centre  for  guidance  of  all  nations  with  trustworthy  information,  open  to  all :  address,  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land  4t  the  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  October,  1919,  various  Conventions  were  drawn  up  and  adopted. 


The  purport  of  these  Conventions,  so  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  purpose,  or  falls  within  the  terms  of 
reference,  of  this  Commission  on  Child  Labour  regarding  the  Foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  is  already  sufficiently 

indicated  in  the  Report  above.  ......  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  .  ,,  *  1  „ 

As  regards  methods  of  inspection  and  enforcing  factory  law  it  is  or  interest  to  note  here  that  the  whole  time 
of  the  Annual  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1923  was  taken  up  with  discussion  of  these  fundamental  questions. 


In  the  Western  industrial  countries,  as  appears  above,  it  was  long  ago  found  that  without  precisely  defined 
penalties  and  a  trained,  expert  inspectorate,  with  absolute  right  of  entry  into  factories  and  workshops,  the  im¬ 
portant  requirements  of  Factory  Law  could  not  be  generally  and  equally  carried  into  effect.  It  was  m  the  United 
Kingdom  that  this  method  was  first  tried  and  then  developed  into  an  institution.  It  was  found  there  and  in 
other  countries  that  carefully  chosen,  able  and  impartial  Government  inspectors  had  great  value  for  guidance  o 
manufacturers,  workers,  public  opinion,  and  for  Governments.  It  has  done  much  towards  securing  peace  and 
understanding  between  employers  and  workers.  Where  the  inspectors  find  serious  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey 
the  law  they  are  empowered  to  prosecute  the  offender  in  a  court  of  Summary  J urisdiction  and  any  penalties  under 
the  law  go  into  the  National  Treasury.  Methods  of  prosecuting  vary  in  the  different  countries  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  that  the  penalty  for  neglect  or  evasion  can  be  enforced  and  that  the  law  is  set  in  motion  by  an  im¬ 
partial  trained  and  trustworthy  official  appointed  by  the  Government  and  ultimately  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation. 

IV  —Factory  Legislation  in  younger  Industrial  Countries  outside  Europe  and  Asia. — In  this  rapid 
summary  only  few  and"  slight  indications  can  be  given  of  the  conditions  and  standards  of  Factory  Regulation 
in  these  younger  industrial  countries,  where,  until  the  time  of  the  War,  they  were  more  engaged  on  primary 
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industries,  pastoral,  agricultural,  etc.,  than  on  factory  industries.  This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  America, 
where  we  have  the  largest  industrialized  state  outside  JEurope,  most  like  the  United  Kingdom  in  modern 
development. 

All  the  countries  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  had  already  Factory  Acts  and  Inspectorates 
established  before  the  beginning  of  the  International  Labour  Organizations  of  1919,  and  had  in  some  respects,  e.g., 
age  of  entry  for  children,  hours  of  work,  new  experiments  in  methods  of  wage  regulation,  made  some  advances  on 
the  standards  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  separate  States  of  Australia  legislate  independently  of  each  other, 
as  they  did  before  the  Federal  Union  was  formed,  but  on  the  whole  even  while  their  industries  were  in  their  infancy, 
the  average  legal  requirement  was  equal  to  British  requirements.  New  Zealand  is  smaller  industrially,  except  as 
regards  various  Milk  Products,  but  has  similar  standards,  and  now  is  also  making  interesting  developments  in 
vocational  training  through  regulated  apprenticeship.  South  African  law  is  particularly  interesting  because  the 
two  white  races,  British  and  Dutch,  are  numerically  small  (about  one  and  a  half  million),  and  most  manual  work 
is  carried  on  by 'native  Bantu  races,  Indian  coolie  labour  and  mixed  coloured  labour  (about  five  and  a  half  million 
together).  The  Factory  Act  requirements  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  relatively  to 
the  as  yet  small  development  of  factory  industry,  and  modern  welfare  arrangements  for  workers  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  under  able  guidance  from  the  Government  Factory  Inspectors. 

The  United  States  of  America  had  little  old  tradition  from  handicraft  industry,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom 
had  when  it  began  the  factory  system,  and  (as  later  in  Australia),  the  matter  of  factory  law  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  separate  States.  Thus  each  State  makes  its  own  child  labour  laws,  the  degree  of  industrial  development  is 
unequal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  brief,  precise  statement.  There  is,  however,  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau 
which  collects  information  for  the  United  States  Federal  Government  and  there  is  a  strong  movement  for  obtaining 
a  Federal  Law  to  regulate  children’s  labour  conditions  throughout  the  States.  In  every  State  there  is  a  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  law  and  children  cannot  be  employed  during  school  hours.  There  is  reported  to  be 
much  outwork  dependent  on  the  factory  system  in  some  States  in  America,  with  long  hours  and  young  child  labour. 
In  all  hut  three  States  there  is  a  standard  age  of  14  years  or  over  for  entry  into  factories  and  for  various  other 
employments.  In  four  of  the  States  the  age  is  15  years,  and  in  two  it  is  18  years.  In  two  of  the  States  there  is 
is  no  limit  fixed  and  in  one  a  hoy  may  enter  at  12  years.  In  certain  States  there  are  exemptions  which  apply  only 
to  hours  outside  school  hours. 

Factory  law  and  administration  have  thus  advanced  fairly  equally  throughout  the  world  outside  China,  and 
this  advance  has  certainly  aided  development  of  sound  industry.  Further  advance  may  be  expected  when 
scientific  research  into  industrial  fatigue  prevention  and  promotion  of  positive  health  is  more  widely  understood 
and  respected.  It  is  already  clear  that  long  hours  and  poor  conditions  are  a  heavy  drag  on  industrial  output  for 
any  Nation. 

Note. _ Gradually,  powers  adequate  for  inspectors  of  factories  to  carry  out  their  responsible  and  confidential 

duties  were  built  up  by  law  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Section  119  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1901 
defines  the  executive  powers  as  follows  : — • 

“(1)  An  inspector  shall  for  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  this  Act  have  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the 
following  things,  namely  : 

fa)  To  enter,  inspect  and  examine  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  day  and  night,  a  factory  and  a  workshop  and 
every  part  thereof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  to  enter  by 
day  any  place  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory  or  workshop  ;  and 

(h)  To  take  with  him  in  either  case  a  constable  into  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obstruction  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  and 

(c)  To  require  the  production  of  the  registers,  certificates,  notices,  and  documents  kept  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  and  to  inspect,  examine,  and  copy  the  same  ;  and 

(d)  To  make  such  examination  and  enquiry  (these  need  not  be  made  only  at  the  factory  :  see  Squire  v. 
Sweeney,  34  Irish  Law  Times,  1900,  26)  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  enactments  for  the  time 
being  in  force  relating  to  public  health  and  the  enactments  of  this  Act  are  complied  with,  so  far  as  respects  the 
factory  or  workshop  and  the  persons  employed  therein  ;  and 

(e)  To  enter  any  school  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  children  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  are  for  the  time  being  educated  ;  and 

(j)  To  examine,  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  respect  to  matters 
under  this  Act,  every  person  whom  he  finds  in  a  factory  or  workshop  or  such  school  as  aforesaid  or  whom  ne  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  or  to  have  been  within  the  preceding  two  months  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  and  to  require  every  such  person  to  be  so  examined  and  to  sign  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matters 
respecting  which  he  is  so  examined  ;  and 

ig)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop,  his  agents  and  servants,  shall  furnish  the  means  required 
by  an  inspector  as  necessary  for  an  entry,  inspection,  examination,  inquiry,  or  the  exercise  of  his  powers  under 
this  Act  in  relation  to  that  factory  or  workshop. 

By  Section  127  of  the  same  Act,  every  person  must  within  one  month  after  he  begins  to  occupy  a  factory 
or  workshop  serve  notice,  *  giving  prescribed  particulars,  on  the  factory  inspector  for  the  district. 

By  Section  129,  there  must  be  kept  in  every  factory  and  workshop  a  general  register  giving  prescribed 
particulars  about  the  children  and  young  persons  there  employed,  about  lime  washing,  reportable  accidents,  and, 
other  matters. 
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APPENDIX  No.  III. 

Industrial  Employment  of  Children. 


HONGKONG 


No.  22  of  1922. 


I  assent  to  this  Ordinance, 

CLAUD  SEVERN, 

Officer  Administering  the  Government. 

September  29,  1922. 

An  Ordinance  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  certain  industries. 

January  1,  1923. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Hongkong,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
thereof,  as  follows  : — 

Short  title.  1  • — This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Industrial  Employment  of  Children  Ordinance, 

1922. 

2. — In  this  Ordinance  : — 

(1)  “  child  ”  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  15  years  ; 

(2) '  “  dangerous  trade  ”  means  any  trade  or  occupation  whatsoever  which  is 
declared  by  regulation  made  under  this  Ordinance  to  be  a  dangerous  trade  ; 

(3)  “  factory  5 5  means  any  premises  wherein  or  within  the  close  or  curtilege  or 
precincts  of  which  any  manual  labour  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  making  any  article,  or  part  of  any  article,  or 
altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  adapting  for  sale  any  article, 
provided  that  at  least  ten  persons  are  employed  in  manual  labour  in  the  said 
premises  and  the  close,  curtilege  and  precincts  thereof  ; 

(4)  “  industrial  undertaking  ”  includes  : — 

(a)  mines,  quarries  and  other  works  for  the  extraction  of  minerals  from  the 
earth ; 

(b)  industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered,  cleaned,  repaired, 
ornamented,  finished,  adapted  for  sale,  broken  up  or  demolished,  or  in 
which  materials  are  transformed,  including  shipbuilding,  and  the  genera¬ 
tion,  transformation,  and  transmission  of  electricity  and  motive  power 
of  any  land ; 

(c)  construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  or  demoli¬ 
tion  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway,  harbour,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland 
waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic 
or  telephonic  installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gaswork,  or  other  work 
of  construction,  as  well  as  the  preparation  for  or  laying  the  foundations  of 
any  such  work  or  structure  ; 

(d)  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail  or  inland  waterway,  in¬ 
cluding  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves,  and  ware-houses, 
and  the  carriage  of  coal  and  building  material  and  debris  ; 

But  does  not  include  any  agricultural  operation. 

(5)  “  Inspector  ”  means  any  person  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be  an  Inspector 
of  Juvenile  Labour  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance ; 

(6)  “  Protector  ”  means  any  person  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be  the  Protector 
of  Juvenile  Labour  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance. 

Regulations.  3. — (1).  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Council  to  make  regulations  for  any 

of  the  following  purposes  : — 

(1)  declaring  what  trades  and  occupations  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  dangerous 
trades  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance ; 

(2)  prescribing  the  ages  under  which  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  particular 
trades  or  occupations ; 

(3)  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  children  may  be  employed  in  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  ; 

(4)  imposing  obligations  upon  persons  who  employ  children  in  industrial  under¬ 
takings,  and  on  the  servants  of  such  persons ; 

(5)  defining  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  protector  and  the  inspectors; 

(6)  exempting  any  industrial  undertaking  or  factories  from  the  operation  of  the 
Ordinance  or  any  part  thereof ; 

(7)  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Ordin¬ 
ance. 

(2)  All  regulations  made  under  this  Ordinance  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Legislative  Council  at  the  first  meeting  thereof  held  after  the  publication  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  making  of  such  regulations  and  if  a  resolution  be  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Council  held  after  such  regulations  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  said  Council 
resolving  that  any  such  regulation  shall  be  rescinded  or  amended  in  any  manner  whatso¬ 
ever,  the  said  regulation  shall  without  prejudice  to  anything  done  thereunder,  be  deemed  to 
be  rescinded  or  amended  as  the  case  may  be,  as  from  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  passing  of  such  resolution. 


1  Edw.  7  c.  22, 
s.  149. 


10  and  11  Geo. 

5,  c.  65  Schedule. 
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(3).  The  regulations  in  the  Schedule  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under 
Ordinance,  and  shall  be  in  force  until  rescinded  or  amended  by  regulations  made  under  this 
this  Ordinance. 

4, — (1).  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Protector,  and  for  any  person  authorized  thereto  in 
writing  by  the  Protector,  and  for  any  inspector,  to  enter  and  search  any  place  in  which  he 
may  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  child  is  being  employed  in  an  industrial  undertaking, 
and  to  seize  anything  which  may  appear  to  be  evidence  of  any  offence  against  this  Ordin- 


(2).  Every  person  who  employs  or  has  employed  any  child  in  an  industrial  under¬ 
taking,  and  every  servant  of  any  such  employer,  shall  on  demand  give  to  the  Protector, 
or  to  any  inspector,  all  information  in  his  possession  with  reference  to  such  child,  and 
all  information  in  his  possession  with  reference  to  the  labour  conditions  and  treatment  of 
any  children  employed  by  such  employer. 

5. — In  any  prosecution  under  this  Ordinance  : 

(a)  if  it  appears  to  the  magistrate  that  any  person  who  is  alleged  in  the  charge  to 
have  been  a  child  at  the  date  of  the  alleged  offence  was  a  child  at  such  date,  it 
shall  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  such  person  was  a  child 
at  such  date ; 

(b)  if  it  appears  to  the  magistrate  that  any  child,  who  is  alleged  in  the  charge  to 
have  been  under  any  particular  age  at  the  date  of  the  alleged  offence,  was  under 
that  particular  age  at  the  said  date,  it  shall  be.  presumed,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  that  the  said  child  was  under  the  said  age  at  the  said  date. 

6  —Every  person  who  contravenes  or  attempts  to  contravene  or  fails  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  or  of  any  of  the  regulations  made  thereunder  shall 
be  liable  upon  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

7. _ No  prosecution  under  this  Ordinance  shall  be  commenced  without  the  consent 

of  the  Protector. 

g. — This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1923. 


Passed  the  Legislative  Council  of  Hongkong,  this  28th  day  of  September,  1922. 

A.  DYER  BALL, 


Cleric  of  Councils. 


Assented  to  by  His  Excellency  the  Officer  Administering  the  Government,  the  29th 


day  of  September,  1922. 


A.  G.  M.  FLETCHER, 

Colonial  Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE 

Regulations. 

1.  The  following  are  declared  to  be  dangerous  trades 

Boiler  chipping. 

Fireworks,  the  manufacture  of 
Glass  making. 

2.  No  person  shall  employ  any  child  in  any  dangerous  trade. 

3.  No  person  shall  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  in  any  factory. 

4’  No  person  shall  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  12  years  in  carrying  coal  or  building  material  or  debris. 
5  m  The  owner  and  the  manager  of  every  factory  in  which  children  are  employed  shah  cause  to  be  kept, 
in  English  or  Chinese,  a  running  record  of  all  the  children  at  any  time  employed  m  such  factory. 

(2)  Such  record  shall  contain  the  following  particulars 

(а)  name  of  factory  ; 

(б)  address  of  factory  ; 

(e)  name  of  employer  or  employers  ; 

(d)  name  of  manager  of  factory  ; 

(e)  name  of  child ; 

(g)  dlte°ofCbWh  of  child,  or,  if  date  cannot  be  ascertained,  estimated  age  on  some  given  date  ; 
(/{,)  address  of  child  ; 

{i)  name  of  parent  or  guardian  ; 

(j)  nature  of  employment ;  .  .  ,,  ,  . 

(k)  actual  hours  of  work  for  every  day  on  which  the  child  is  employed  , 

(3)  Every  such  record  shall  be  entered  up  promptly  and  accurately.  . 

6.  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  industrial  undertaking  for  more  than  9  hours  m  any  period  of  - 

7.  N  olhild  shaH  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  industrial  undertaking  for  more  than  5  hours  continuously. 

_  .  ,  ,  .  j  v  ,  interval  of  relaxation  between  any  spell  of  5  hours  continuous  work 

8.  In  any  uidiMtrial  unoert  ■  |  ^  nQ“  fegs  ftaI1  one  hour!  and  the  interval  of  relaxation  after  any  spell  of 

work  of  less  than  5  hours  dm-ation  shall  be  of  reasonable  duration  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances. 

9  Every  child  employed  in  any  industrial  undertaking  shall  be  allowed  one  day’s  rest  in  every  seven  days. 

10  No  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  industrial  undertaking  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m  and  7  a.m. 

1 1  Child  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  any  weight  which  is  unreasonably  heavy  having  regard  to  the  child  s  age  and 

no  chili  whatever  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  any  load  exceeding  40  catties  m  weight. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV. 

Chinese  Government  Provisional  Regulations. 

An  Order  in  re  Child  Labour,  promulgated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  March  29,  1923. 

1.  This  Order  applies  to  factories  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(a.)  Factories  in  which  the  number  of  labourers  employed  is  over  100. 

( b .)  Factories  in  which  work  of  an  extra-hazardous  character,  or  which  is  detrimental  to  public  health  is 

carried  on. 

Note. — A  further  Order  will  be  promulgated  in  due  course  with  regard  to  factories  in  which  this  Order  does 
not  apply. 

2.  All  factories  established  by  foreigners  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  clause,  and  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  must  also  abide  by  this  Order. 

3.  The  proprietor  of  a  factory  shall  not  employ  boys  under  the  age  of  10,  nor  girls  under  the  age  of  12. 

4.  Boys  under  17  and  girls  under  18  are  regarded  as  juveniles. 

5.  Juveniles  shall  be  given  tasks  of  an  easy  and  light  nature. 

6.  '  Juveniles  shall  not  be  required  to  work,  exclusive  of  recesses,  for  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  and  adults  shall 

not  be  required  to  work,  exclusive  of  intervals  for  rest,  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day. 

7.  Proprietors  of  factories  must  not  compel  juveniles  to  work  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 

8.  Not  less  than  two  full  days  in  every  month  shall  be  granted  to  adults  for  rest,  and  juveniles  must  be  given 
not  less  than  three  full  days  rest  every  month. 

Note. — In  emergencies,  or  in  ease  of  accident,  or  in  times  of  urgency,  this  rule  may  be  temporarily  suspended, 
but  all  such  cases  must  be  reported  to  the  local  authorities  within  3  days  of  their  occurrence. 

9.  All  labourers  must  be  given  not  less  than  one  recess  each  day,  and  such  recesses  must  be  for  not  less  than  one 
hour. 

10;  In  factories  where  both  day  and  night  work  is  carried  on  the  shifts  of  workmen  must  be  changed  not  less 
than  once  every  ten  days. 

11.  'Wages  shall  be  paid  in  the  local  currency,  and  payment  in  kind  must  not  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  employee. 

12.  A  definite  pay-day  must  be  fixed,  and  wages  must  be  paid  not  less  than  once  each  month. 

13.  In  special  cases  when  the  working  hours  must  be  prolonged,  factory  proprietors  must  make  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  overtime. 

14.  Owners  of  factories  shall  not  make  any  deduction  from  the  wages  of  their  employees  as  security  against 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  factory,  nor  for  any  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  them. 

15.  If  any  savings  scheme  is  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  the  owner  of  the  factory  shall  not  retain 
any  portion  of  his  employe’s  wages  without  first  obtaining  their  consent,  and  any  proposals  for  a  savings 
scheme  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  local  authorities  for  approval. 

16.  Any  employee  who  resigns,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee,  the  owner  of  the  factory  of  such  employee 
must  pay  the  full  amount  of  wages  due  to  the  employee,  if  he  resigns,  or  to  his  relatives  in  case  of  death  ; 
also  the  full  amount  of  the  savings  deposits  remaining  to  the  credit  of  such  employee  must  be  paid. 

17.  According  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  his  factory,  the  proprietor  must  make  provision  for 
gratuities  and  rewards  and  he  must  first  submit  his  proposals  to  the  local  authorities  for  approval. 

18.  Owners  of  factories  shall  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  suitable  educational  facilities  for  their  juvenile 
employees,  also  for  any  of  their  adult  employees  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 

Note. — Such  free  tuition  shall  be  given  for  not  less  than  10  hours  every  week  for  juveniles,  and  for  adults 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  free  tuition  must  be  given  for  not  less  than  six  hours  every 
week. 

19.  In  case  of  injury  to,  or  of  illness  of  employees,  the  owner  of  the  factory  must  either  limit  the  working  hours 
of  the  employee  or  suspend  them  altogether,  in  his  own  discretion,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been 
injured,  or  of  those  who  become  ill  while  employed  in  the  factory,  the  proprietor  must  pay  all  of  their  medical 
expenses,  and  he  must  not  deduct  anything  from  their  wages  during  the  period  of  the  illness  of  such  em¬ 
ployees. 

20.  Female  employees  must  be  given  leave  five  weeks  before  and  five  weeks  after  accouchement,  and  they  must 
also  be  given  a  suitable-  amount  of  money. 

21.  Juveniles  and  women  must  not  be  allowed  in  the  engine  rooms,  or  other  places  where  machinery  is  in  motion, 
for  the  purpose  of  scavenging,  oiling,  or  for  doing  repair  work,  or  to  do  any  hazardous  work. 

22.  Juveniles  shall  not  be  ordered  to  do  any  work  which  is  connected  with  the  handling  of  explosives  or  of 
noxious  drugs. 

23.  Juveniles  must  not  be  employed  in  any  place  which  is  detrimental  to  health,  or  where  dust  and/or  powder  is 
flying  about. 

24.  In  all  factories  precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  against  danger  to  the  life  and  health  of  employees, 
and  the  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  send  an  officer  to  make  periodica!  investigations  into  these  matters. 

25.  Any  factorv  whose  premises  and  adjoining  structures  found  by  the  local  authorities  to  be  dangerous  to  health, 
or  to  the  public  weal,  the  proprietor  of  such  factory  must  make  the  necessary  alterations,  in  accordance  with 
the  local  authorities  orders. 

Note  .—With  reference  to  the  above,  when  ordered  by  the  local  authorities,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
buildings  may  be  condemned,  and  shall  not  be  used. 

26.  The  proprietor  of  a  factory  may  engage  any  suitable  person  as  manager  of  his  factory,  but  the  appointment 
must  be  reported  to  the  local  authorities. 

27.  Owners  of  factories  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

28.  This  order  comes  into  force  on  the  day  of  promulgation. 
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•one  that  operates  on  principles  of  life  and  conduct  as  laid  down 
by  our  Lord  Jesus.  The  Christian  note  of  Light  and  Love  shall 
-surely  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  human  breast  and  set 
it  vibrating  in  unison,  be  he  ready  to  accept  Jesus  as  his  personal 
-Saviour  or  not.  A  'Secular  Christian’  newspaper,  for  example, 
may  be  just  the  means  to  reach  this  particular  chord  at  this 
particular  moment.” 

c.  Reports  of  the  Group  Discussions.' 

{!)  Christianity  and  Chinese  Culture.  (Report  of  Group  One). 

The  question  considered  was:  “  What  are  the  elements 
•of  value  in  Chines©  culture  which  the  Church  ought  to 
recognize  and  use,  and  how  can  the  elements  of  permanent  value 
in  Chinese  culture  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Christianity?” 

Six  recommendations  were  made  by  the  group,  the  latter 
four  especially  to  the  Indigenous  Church  Committee. 

We  ask  the  missionaries  so  far  as  possible  to  put  spa  cial 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  so  that  thro  .ugh 
their  study  of  the  Chines©  language  and  Chines©  civil iza  tion 
-they  may  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  Chines©  culture  and  show  the  relationship  betwe©n 
Christianity  and  Chinese  culture. 

We  should  urge  the  Christian  schools  to  put  special 
•emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  national  language,  learning  and 
literature. 

We  should  refer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Indigenous 
-Church  the  following  matters: 

To  study  how  to  conserve  the  best  qualities  or  charac- 
fcerisfcics  of  the  Chinese  race. 

To  try  to  formulate  and  to  study  some  ceremonies  or 
forms  which  may  be  used  in  our  recognition  of  rasp  act  to  our 
ancestors.  Some  ceremony  should  be  agreed  upanTor  the  use 
oFXHrlilians  all  over  the  country  in  recognition  of  their 
respect  to  their  ancestors. 

To  study  the  Christian  conceptions  of  Gol  and  the  Con- 
fucian  concepfeions^of  Heaven.  to  find  out  the  similarities  and 
'dissimilarities  in  they  teachings. 

Discussion. 

T.  T.  Lew:  The  Christian  Church  has  not  been  successful 
In.  influencing  and  moulding  the  thought  of  the  Chinese  people.. 
Unless  the  Christian  Ghurch  can  give  a  greater  contribution  to- 
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the  thought  of  the  Chinese  than  has  been  the  case  during  the- 
few  last  years,  its  influence  in  the  future  will  be  nil. 

J .  S.  Kunhle :  I  think  we  should  study  Confucian  ideals,, 
and  make  use  of  the  best  in  the  Christian  Church.  We  should- 
study  carefully  all  the  Confucian  sayings  and  publish  a  manual 
containing  the  best. 

Chiu  Koon-hoi :  We  have  many  good  principles  in  the- 
C on fucian  books  and  other  classics.  We  should  use  those  like 
a  Chinese  Old  Testament.  I  do  not  mean  we  should  give  up- 
reading  the  Jewish  Old  Testament,  but  have  a  Chinese  Old 
Testament  of  our  own.  We  have  Moses,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah  we 
revere  them.  Why  cannot  we  revere  Confucius,  and  Mencius,, 
they  are  our  Chinese  prophets. 

J.  L.  Stewart :  I  am  glad  that  emphasis  has  been  put  on 
this  question  to-day.  The  Chinese  race  has  lived  in  this  world 
a  long  time  and  has  found  out  many  ways  of  how  to  live.- 
They  must  have  things  to  teach  us.  As  one  studies  Chinese 
literature  one  finds  that  we  have  asked  the  same  questions. 
These  questions  may  have  been  answered  in  a  slightly  different 
way,  perhaps,  but  we  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  in 
many  cases.  Chinese  culture  and  Western  culture  at  first 
appear  vastly  different,  but  as  one  studies  them  one  finds  that 
they  differ  more  outwardly  than  inwardly. 

The  attitude  that  we  should  take  is  of  importance.  Many 
men  who  have  come  here  did  study  Chinese  culture;,  but  as 
I  read  them  now  their  attitude  was  somewhat  prejudiced. 
I  think  that  the  whole  field  is  open  again  and  we  should  once 
unore  face  the  situation  as  to  what  China  has  to^  offer  on  thoughts 
of  how  to  live.  After  reading  Mr.  C.  C.  Nieh’s  booklet,  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  if  both  sides  were  brought  together  some 
of  the  difficulties  would  not  appear. 

N.  Z.  Zia :  I  would  like  to  make  two  suggestions  in  regard 
to  this  question.  First,  the  course  in  language  schools.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  include  in  these  courses  Chinese  literature, 
philosophy  and  other  subjects  instead  of  teaching  the  language 
only?  'When  a  man  graduates  from  the  language  scl  ool  he  will 
not  only  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language  but  sv 
knowledge  of  Chinese  civilization  as  well.  The  other  suggestion 
is  that  the  Chinese  students  in  theological,  seminaries  should 
emphaGize  more  and  more  the  study  of  Chinese  classics.  The 
Church  will  be  tremendously  helped  in  the  future  if  these  two- 
things  are  brought  about. 
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J,  J.  Pa  an •  The' problem  lit  the 'mini  of  some  Chinese. 
Christians  is  that  culture  is  one  thing,  the  Gospel  is  a  different 
thing.  Perhaps- they  are  not  realising  the  teaching;,that  we 
should  love  with  all  our  mind  as  well  as  all  our  heart.  .  the 
West  comes  to  give-,  to  the  East  and  not  to  receive.  But  it  is 
probably  the  time  for  us  to  realise  in  culture  and  methods  of, 
this  kind  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give. 

(#)  Presentation  of  Christianity.  (Beporf  of  Group  iwo). 

(a)  The  Presentation  of  the  Truth.. 

•Christ  Himself  and  His  salvation  should  be  presented  as 
giving  fullness  of  life. 

The  distinction  between  Western  culture  and  Christianity 
should  be  made  evident. 

(b)  Spiritual  Life. 

The  Christian  Church  should  stress  spiritual  life  and  a 
genuine  Christian  experience. 

A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  personal  work  should- 
be  emphasized. 

More  Christian  work  should  be  done  for  those  who  are 
serving  in.  public  life. 

(c)  Presentation  of  Christianity  through  Education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  schools  rather  than  churches  have- 
been  the  special  point  of  attack  in  the  Anti-Christian  Move¬ 
ment,  we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
National  Christian  Council  give  careful  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

The  Content  of  material  for  F.eligious  Education  should  be 
improved. 

The  spiritual  life  of  teachers  should  be  deepened. 

There  should  be  careful  study  of  the  question  of  required 
versus  voluntary  religious  education. 

Closer  relations  between  schools  and  churches  should  be 
established. 

Chinese  literature  and  culture  should  be  given  a  larger 
place. 
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The  tendency  for  Christian  schools  to  become  schools  for 
the  rich  should  be  checked. 

,a.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  objects  ment’oned 
aljove,  it  is  recommended  that  during  the  coming  summer  as 
many  ■  retreats  as  possible  be  held  for  those  responsible  for 
religious  policies  and  Religious  Education  in  schools,  and  that 
in  the  light  of  local  conditions  and  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  these  policies  be  carefully  considered,  and 
that  all  Religious  Education,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
be  given  a  larger  place  in  the  program  of  both  school  and 
church.  The  secretaries  of  the  National  Christian  Council  are 
urged  to  see  that  this  subject  receives  attention  at  Summer 
Schools  and  Teachers’  Institutes, 

(d)  Church  Policy. 

The  devolution  of  Mission  responsibility  should  bo 
hastened,  that  the  Chinese  Church  may  become  autonomous, 
self-governing  and  self-supporting,  thug  removing  suspicions  of 
imperialism. 

There  should  be  higher  standards  for  preachers  and  alj 
phureh  workers. 

(e)  Hindrances  to  Christianity  in  China, 

Christianity  came  to  China  under  the  protection  of  treaties, 
and  so  the  Chinese  suspect  that  it  is  connected  with  polities. 

In  our  real  for  Christianity,  we  seem  to  despise  other 
religious  bodies  and  teachings, 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  oriental  life  and 
environment. 

(f)  Chinese  Literature. 

That  the  National  Christian  Council  fend  out  to  the 
churches  a  report  of  the  Anti-Christian  Movement  and  of  the 
attitude  which,  should  be  taken  toward  it. 

That  the  National  Christian  Council  give  attention  to 
the  production  of  literature  both  to  slate  and  to  explain  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  Science,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Educa¬ 
tion  Chinese  Culture,  Nationalism,  etc.. 

The  National  Christian  Council  should  publish'  a  monthly 
magazine  setting  forth  for  the  general  public  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  Christianity. 


(g)  Presentation  of  Christianity — Social  Aspects. 

Filial  piety  should  be  cultivated. 

There  should  be  a  study  of  social  forms  and  ceremonies, 
facilitating  intercourse  with  outsiders. 

Discusssoit. 

! P.C.Chao:  (Summary  of  remarks)  Christ  came  “not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfill”  the  teaching  of  both  prophets  and  sages, 

Western  learning,  with  its  scientific  emphasis  and  emphasis 
on  progress,  tends  to  disregard  China’s  ancient  culture. 

Christian  literature  in  China,  for  the  most  part,  disregards 
China’s  cultural  inheritance. 

Christianity  suffers  by  comparison  with  Buddhism  which 
has  used  China’s  classical  and  cultural  inheritance;  the  latter 
is,  therefor®,  more  welcome  in  China. 

Religion  and  culture  are  one  and  not  to  be  separated1. 
Culture  is  living,  so  the  new  culture  (Christian)  must  use  and 
transform  the  old. 

Western  over-emphasis  on  service  has  led  to  misinter¬ 
pretations  of  China.  Dr.  A,  Smith’s  interpretations  criticized. 

Elements  in  China’s  culture  which  have  value: 

Its  emphasis  or  regard  for  order  or  reason  ; 

Self-effacement,  humility; 

Self-examination,  criticism; 

Simplicity  of  life; 

Original  absence  of  national  consciousness, — (the  latter  a 
recent  thing. 

Prof.  Chao  suggested  the  desirability  of: 

A  study  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God  as  contracted  with 
Chinese  in  the  endeavor  to  get  a  synthesis. 

Making  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in 
China’s  classical  literature  and  using  it  in  religious  education  as 
a  kind  of  Chinese  Old  Testament  (Some  books  were  already  in 
existence). 

Appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  in  borderland  of 
Western  and  Chinese  customs,  individual  and  social. 

Ask  Universities  to  emphasise  the  study  of  Chines® 
literature, 


Ask  missionaries  to  study  Chinese  literature. 

To  reach  a  decision  as  to  suitable  memorial  customs  for 
ancestors,  etc. 

N.  A .  Larseiv.  Dr.  Mackenzie  told  us  to-day  that  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  to  present  the  living  Christ  and  his 
salvation.  That  is  a  positive  statement  and  I  like  positive  state¬ 
ments.  The  church  has  always  been  right  in  its  affirmations 
and  wrong  in  its  negations.  If  we  as  a  Christian  body  in  this 
country  are  really  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  must  have,  first  of  all,  positiveness  in  a  message 
on  which  we  can  all  unite.  If  negative  elements  come  in  it  is 
going  to  split  our  Christian  forces  and  hinder  our  work.  Suppose 
in  literature  that  is  put  out  (more  or  less  officially  representing 
the  church)  there  are  questions  of  historical  criticism  and 
attacks  of  creeds,  the  result  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  ih© 
Christian  cause.  It  will  split  our  forces.  There  are  many  things 
of  which  we  do  not  approve,  but  w©  must  recognise  that  these 
creeds  represent  Christian  experience.  Let  us  have'  in  our 
presentation  of  Christianity,  especially  in  literature  which 
is  official,  a  positive  and  constructive  statement. 

K.  T.  Chung :  Christ  said,  “1  come  to  fulfill  not  to  destroy.” 
Have  we  presented  the  Gospel  in  such  a  way  that  Christ  has 
fulfilled  the  deepest  need  of  Chinese  heritage?  We  start  preach¬ 
ing  China  for  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Saviour.  Most  of  the  people 
do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour  because  they  have  not 
turned  back  to  the  God  of  our  ancestors,  God  of  our  history.  We 
forget  the  God  of  Love,  therefore  we  kill  each  other.  We  must 
bring  back  the  people  before  God  so  that  he  will  come  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  should  not  first  preach 
China  for  Christ;  first  back  to  .God,  then  China  for  Christ. 

Murdoch  Mackenzie :  If  you  preach  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and 
do  not  make  clear  what  the  people  are  saved  from  it  is  likely 
that  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour.  Get  them  to 
look  at  the  Lamb  of  God  first  and  then  put  the  sin  of  the  world 
before  them.  When  these  two  are  put  together  they  will  see' 
that  the  Lamb  of  God  is  brighter  and  better.  China  needs  that 
gospel.  We  do  not  bring  their  sin  into  actual  relation  with  the’ 
Land  of  God. 

Many  never  .see  more  than  one  side  of  Christ,  that  of  a 
Saviour.  Christ  is  very  much  more  than  that;  he  interprets  God; 
he  is  the  example  of  perfect  man.  He  touches  life  on  every  sid$. 

J.  D.  McRae :  I  believe  very  many  of  our  Christians  are 
quite  at  sea  in  the  matter  of  a  right  conception  of  God.  Is  he  the 
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God  of  Augustine  or  of  the  Middle  Ages?  Is  he  th8  God  of 
Chinese  philosophy?  Is  ha  the  God  as  represented  through  Jesus 
Christ?  That  is  so  fundamental  that  the  great  need  of  the 
present  moment  is  a  fresh  study  of  the  conception  of  God. .  We 
must  have  the  right  idea  of  God  in  the  Church  to-day.  Until  we 
can  do  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  lacking.  We  need 
a  fresh  study  of  the  Christian,  conception  of  God  looked  at  from 
all  sides. 

T.  T.  Lew.  From  the  previous  three  speakers  we  see  that 
there  must  be  a  fresh  study  and  interpretation  of  God  Himself  in 
the  presentation  of  Christianity.  Out  of  the  results  of  study  our 
presentation  must  be  positive  and  not  negative. 

Not  only  the  Anti-Christians  but  others  have  looked  con¬ 
temptuously  at  our  work  and  have  been  most  unreasonable* 
They  have  attacked  the  Church  in  China  for  the  faults  of  the 
church  in  the  West,  which  the  Chinese  Church  does  not  share. 
It  is  high  time  for  us  in  our  presentation  of  Christianity  to 
re-educate  the  church  constituency. 

F.  Eckerson:  There  is  the  seed  of  instruction  of  the  people 
by  the  church.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  topic  we  come  to  the 
military  principle— the  best  advance  is  made  when  there  is  an 
attack.  We  must  advance  in  the  work  which  God  has  given  to 
the  world.  We  must  present  Christianity,  both  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  home . 

Luella  Miner:  Since  schools  rather  than  churches  have  been 
the  special  point  of  attack,  N.C.C.  members  are  urged  to  quietly 
study,  in  the  schools  in  their  area,  what,  in  the  presentation  of 
Christianity,  either  in  content  or  in  method,  has  aroused  genuine 
antagonism,  and  if  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  way  set  forth  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  the  domineering,  the  mechanistic,  the  utilitarian,  ox 
other  repelling  elements,  especially  the  elements  which  seem  purely 
western  in  type,  and  Religious  Education  in  schools  of  every 
grade  should  be  committed  to  men  and  women  with  special- 
training  and  qualifications  for  this  most  important  work  of  the 
church. 

In  student  centres  it  is  most  important  that  churches  should 
fco  organized,  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  which  by  their 
spirit  of  absolute  loyalty  to  truth  in  every  shpere  of  life  an d 
thought,  by  the  largeness  of  their  program  of  work,  aud  by  the 
vital  fellowship  of  their  church  life  will  win  the  students  who  are 
seeking  a  means  of  expressing  the  principles  and  methods  of  Jesus 
as  they  discover  them  in  their  expanding  education. 


(.?).  Foreign  Relations.  (Report  of  Group  Three). 

The  report  was  presented  ir.  English  by  Dr.  E.  if.  Hume, 
and  in  Chinese  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Chen.  The  report  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Need  for  Study. 

There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  Christian  forces 'its 
China  depend  upon  and  are  in  some  organio  relation  to  the 
foreign  Governments  which  have  established  their  position  in 
this  country  through  force  of  arms  and  through  political  methods. 

The  faot  that  there  is  this  widespread  belief  indicates  the 
necessity  for  the  most  patient  study  of  the  past  history  and 
present  position  of  the  relation  of  China  to  foreign  powers  and  of 
the  Christian  movement  to  the  treaties. 

We.  recommend  that  this  study  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
National  Christian  Council  and  the  very  best  help  available 
secured  in  order  that  it  may  be  thorough,  impartial  and  con¬ 
clusive.  At  the  next  Annual  Meeting  a  report  should  be  made 
to  the  National  Christian  Counoil,  which  should  enable  it,  in  the 
first  place,  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  actual  facts  in  such 
form  that  it  could  be  made  public;  and  secondly,  to  indicate 
what  our  Christian  duty  is  in  relation  to  this  situation,  in  order 
that  the  Christirn  church  may  be,  and  be  seen  to  bs,  what  it 
essentially  is,  independent  of  all  political  and  economic  organisa¬ 
tions. 

(b)  Proposed  Declaration. 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Christian  Council  should 
at  this  time  make  an  emphatic  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Complete  autonomy  of  the  Chinese  Church: 

In  principle,  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Chinese  Church 
should  be  absolutely  recognized  and  that  the  Chinese  Church 
should  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  senes  dependent  upon  the  rights 
which  have  been  granted  to  foreigners  under  various  treaties; 

In  practice,  that  the  working  out  of  this  should  be 
looked  into  by  the  various  bodies  concerned,  both  in  regard  to 
the  organic  relationship  existing,  if  any,  and  in  regard  to  such 
qussttons  as  the  use  of  the  foreign  flag  over  property  used  by  the 
Chinese  Church  and  the  derds  of  which  are  held  by  missions; 

;  That  the  present,  situation  calls  for  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  difficult  question  created  by  the  fact  that  much  property 
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used  by  the  Church  is  owned  by  foreign  missions  and  registered 
at  foreign  consulates. 

(c)  Statement  to  the  Church. 

We  recommend  that  in  any  statement  sent  out  by  the 
National  Christian  Council  to  the  churches,  the  following  points 
should  be  included: 

That  foreign  relations  and  influence  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  failed  fully 
to  establish  itself  before  the  nation  as  the  representative  of  a 
spiritual  religion,  rooted  and  grounded  in  love. 

That  the  primary  call  to  the  Church  is  to  exhibit  the 
meaning  of  Christianity  through  the  blameless  lives  of  its 
members  both  missionaries  and  Chinese  and  to  work  out,  as  a 
group,  the  law  of  love  especially  in  the  matter  of  personal 
relations  between  members  of  different  races  within  the  Church. 

That  the  really  convincing  answer  to  criticisms  and 
opposition  is  to  be  found  in  a  constructive  forward  movement, 
emphasizing  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel,  developing  in¬ 
digenous  leadership  and  meeting  those  who  oppose  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  Himself. 

(d)  Statement  to  Missions  and  Boards. 

We  recommend  that  a  statement  be  sent  to  the  Missions  and 
Boards,  including,  among  other  things,  ths  following  points: 

Some  attempt  on  our  part,  to  interpret  the  present 
psychological  situation  in  order  that  the  policies  of  the  Missions 
and  Boards  and  the  prepaiation  of  missionaries  may  be  so  deter¬ 
mined  as  to  improve  and  not  aggravate  the  difficulties  inherent 
therein. 

That  they  participate  in  the  study  suggested  in  our  first 
recommendation;  and  that,  if  possible,  one  or  two  per.- or.-;  be  sent 
out  from  the  homelands,  men  who  are  specially  qualified  by 
their  knowledge  of  international  law  or  otherwise,  to  aid  in  such 
studies. 

That  a  witness  to  Christian  principles  is  at  times  called 
for  in  the  form  of  a  protest  against  unjust  acts  or  policies  on  the 
part  of  governments  or  other  public  bodies. 

That  the  most  sympathetic  consideration  be  given  to 
proposals  calculated  to  accelerate  the  process  of  devolution  and 
assure  the  full  autonomy  of  the  Chinese  Church. 
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That  there  is  urgent  need  for  an  adequate  presentation 
of  the  Christian  religion  on  its  intelieetuai  side,  both  by  the. 
provision  of  suitable  literature  and  the  appointment  of  special 
lecturers. 

Discussion. 

P.  R.  BaJceman :  Dr.  Lew  said  the  Anti-Christian  Movement 
is  attacking  the  Church  because  the  Church  is  so  involved  in 
foreign  complications.  That  is  why  the  Church  is  the  subject  of 
immediate  attack.  If  the  Church  really  becomes  indigenous  the 
Anti-Christians  will  lose  mosfc'of  their  present  points  of  attack. 

I  believe  with  Dr.  Lew  that  the  root  of  the  Anti-Christian 
Movement  goes  deep.  In  the  final  arena  of  contest  it  will  be  the 
church  as  up  against  rationalism  and  sin  of  the  lives  of  men. 
We  must  get  down  deeper  in  the  essential  realities  of  Christianity 
in  the  Christian  Church. .  “  The  Anti-Christian  Movement  is  the 
brightest  spot  on  the  horizon/'  it  will  drive  us  back  to  the 
essential  realities  of  salvation  for  men.  Most  of  us  are  not  willing 
to  dig  down  to  the  essential  truths. 

One  of  the  tasks  with  which  this  group  is  concerned  is  to, 
clear  the  way  for  that  larger  fight,  for  that  greater  contest,  to, 
take  away  foreign  complications,  foreign  political  and  economic 
entanglements  in  which  the  real  issue  is  clouded.  It  seems  to  me 
when  we  have  discovered  these  fields,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Chinese  Church  we  must  tear  down  and  build  again  on  the  basis 
Of  Chinese  Christianity  which  will  reach  down  to  Chinese  life. 

J.  M.  Yard:  I  think  this  report  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
I  w.ish  we  could  go  a  step  or  two  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
a  certain  sense  we  are  passing  the  buck  which  we  are  often  too 
prone  .to  do.  That  is  what  the  Church  does  too  much.  Therefore 
the  Anti-Christian  Movement  gets  us.  We  say,  Let  us  study  this 
thing.  And  next  year  we  say  the  same  thing.  By  all  means  let 
us  study,  none  of  us  understand  all  the  implications  of  interna¬ 
tional  Jaw  and  all  that.  Let  us  appoint  a  committee  made  up  of 
the  best  experts. 

But  why  cannot  we  say  now  that  we  believe  that  some  of  the 
treaties,  the  tariff  treaty  at  least,  ought  to  be  revised?  Many  of 
our  Chinese  friends  say  to  us,  “You  pretend  to  be  sympathetic. 
Why  don:t  you  say  something?  If  you  cannot  move  your 
governments  you  can  at  least  say  something/ ’ 

Cannot  the  Council  say  something  of  that  kind?  Cannot  we 
say  that  we  do  not  believe  in  foreign  gunboats  backing  up  foreign 
business?  Or  do  we  believe  in  it?  Are  we  backing  up  our 
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Introduction 

I  joined  the  army  at  an  earlv 
age,  and  began  with  the  rank 
and  file.  I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  many  battles,  fighting 
n  Shensi,  Horan,  Hunao  and 
Szechuan.  I  have  seen  many 
soldiers  wounded  and  killed, 
many  people  made  destitute 
and  many  homes  laid  waster 
Reviewing  the  past,  1  cannot 
help  being  possessed  by  a  feel¬ 
ing  o(  sorrow  and  beart.ache. 

Ever  since  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  our  na¬ 
tional  status  has  been  jeopardiz¬ 
ed  and  our  territory  has  been 
gradually  reduced.  To-day  is 
the  time  when  everyone  should 
be  inspired  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  we  see  continu¬ 
ous  internal  strife.  Thus  the 
country  is  beset  with  dangers 
not  only  from  without  but  also 
with  misfortunes  from  within. 

What  sins  have  the  people 
committed  that  they  should  be 
thus  afflicted?  Are  we  so 
badly  lacking  in  ability  for 
national  up-building.  Or  is  it 


that  we  do  net  take  the  trouble 
to  think  of  the  ways  and  means 
to  achieve  it? 

Co-operation  Essential 
I  have  made  a  study  of  the 
cause  and  I  have  fuuod  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  no  way  to  enrich  or 
strengthen  the  country.  The 
most  important  point  is  to  re¬ 
place  the  present  tendency  for 
mutual  strife  by  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  con¬ 
cession,  sacrificing  all  party 
feelings  and  working  with  one 
heart  and  one  soul  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  country,  those 
with  intelligence  to  use  their 
ability  and  those  with  valor  to 
use  their  strength.  When  this 
is  done  our  object  may  be 
attained. 

Many  Asked  for  Views 

On  account  of  pressure  of 
official  duties  I  bave  not 
had  opportunity  to  make,  as 
I  would  have  wished  to 
do,  any  definite  statement. 
However,  the  events  of  the 
past  have  not  escaped  my 
memory  and  the  laying  out 
of  plans  for  the  future  has 
always  been  on  my  mind.  Only 


since  my  arrival  in  Kalgao 
have  I  been  able  to  find  leisure 
to  write  about  and  express  my 
views.  This  statement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
peated  requests  of  numerous 
friends.  However,  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  publication  of 
any  literary  merit  but  only  as  a 
narration  of  opinions. 

Feng  Yu-hsiang, 

Office  of  the 

Director  -  General  of  North¬ 
western  Frontier  Defence, 
6tb  Moon,  I4rh  Year  of  th© 
Republic  of  China.  (June 

1925) 


National  Affairs 

Although  the  Republic  has 
been  established  for  fourteen 
years,  internal  strife  has  oof. 
ceased.  The  country  has  not 
only  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  life 
and  property  but  her  place  in 
the  comity  of  nations  has  been 
considerably  lowered.  At  the 
time  when  the  living  of  the 
people  has  been  rendered  most 
difficult  and  the  country  is 
under  the  economic  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  foreign  Powers,  we 
cannot  afford  to  see  aav  more 
internal  strife  nor  to  allow  the 
country  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  chaos. 

On  account  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people  alone  it  is  necessary 


to  direct  the  administration 
towards  a  proper  course.  Not 
qualified  for  such  work,  I 
have  heretofore  refrained  from 
discussing  politics.  Now  that  I 
am  being  pressed  for  opinions, 

I  can  only  present  the  following 
four  suggestions  for  the  con- 
resideration  of  the  intelligent 
public: 

I.  TO  MAKE  THE  COUNTRY 
A  REAL  republic 

Qor  country,  though  already 
fourteen  years  a  Republic,  is 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  Republic 
only  in  name.  To  make  her  a 
real  Republic  two  things  have 
to  be  done* 

First,  we  have  to  foster 
public  education,  teaching  the 
people  the  true  meaning  of 
democracy,  imbuing  them 
with  the  idea  that  the  people 
are  the  masters  of  the  country 
and  rourisbiug  in  them  a  power 
and  desire  ro  protect  the  Re¬ 
public,  so  that  anyone  working 
against  the  Republic  will  be 
recognized  as  a  public  enemy 
and  monarchical  plots  may  not 
find  soil  to  thrive  on. 

Eradicate  anta-Rspubiicans 

Then  we  have  to  eradicate  all 
existing  influences  inimical  to 
the  Republic.  These  are  still 
not  a  few  conservatives  among 
the  people.  These  never  fail  to 
use  the  argument  that  the 
country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
Republic  ia  preaching  for  a 
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change  in  the  form  of  govera-s  afety  of  his  own  person  as 
meat.  Consequently  the  short-  well*  That  is  the  reason  why 
sighted  and  avaricious  take  I  always  advocated  the  aboli- 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  think-  tion  of  the  Imperial  title,  the 
ing  to  scheme  for  the  subver-  throwing  open  to  the  publio  of 
sion  of  the  Republic.  Although  the  forbidden  palace  and  the 
they  invariably  fail  disastrous-  working  out  of  a  plan  for  the 
ly  in  the  end.  yet  on  account  Manchus  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
of  the  constant  strife  they  Now  that  Pu  Yi’s  title  of 
bring  about,  great  suffering  is  Emperor  has  been  abolished 
caused  the  people.  and  the  private  and  public 

properties  that  had  been  in 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  his  keepiog  ar0  n0  longer  s0> 
attempts  of  Yuan  Shifi-kai  to  pu  Yi>  0Q  ,be  one  haild>  be. 
become  Emperor  and  of  Chaog  side  gatting  oat  of  bis  ,aise 
Hsm»  to  restore  the  Monarchy.  position  wiU  not  laii  to  bacome 
Therefore,  all  propaganda  a  nch  maQ  jn  the  Repub|ic  0( 
against  the  Republic  or  lor  a  Chiuaj  an(J  the  couatry>  on  the 
change  in  the  form  of  Gov-  othe[  haDd>  wbi|e  being  able  to 
eminent  should  be  prohibited  bave  bet  national  property 
bv  law  and  stigmatized  by  preservedi  wU1  free  herself  of  a 
society.  peril  against  her  safety. 

The  Trouble  with  Pu  Yi  Republic  Must  Be  Inviolable 

Up  to  last  year  Pa  Yi,  on  The  existence  of  an  Emperor 
account  of  his  empty  title  of  bearing  an  empty  title  and 
Emperor  not  having  been  holding  court  as  if  he  still  had 
abolished,  with  foreign  as-  a  small  government  in  the 
sistance  and  following  the  Capital  of  the  Republic,  within 
machinations  of  some  con-  whose  sphere  the  jurisdiction 
servatives  had  been  coastantle  of  the  Republic  could  not 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  function,  is  against  the  prin- 
raake  another  movement  for  ciple  of  republicanism  and  calls 
the  restoration  of  the  moaar-  for  ridicule  from  neighbouring 
cby .  Articles  of  artistic  states ;  hence  it  could  not  in 
literary  and  historical  value  the  least  be  tolerated*  Here- 
had  continually  been  stolen  after  the  republican  form  of 
out  of  his  palace  to  be  seat  government  should  be  reserved 
abroad  to  be  added  to  the  as  a  thing  absolutely  inviol- 
colleciion  of  foreign  museums,  able  and  the  duty  of  upholding 
Suco  action  on  ‘his  part  might  it  rests  with  the  people.  Being 
not  only  do  great  harm  to  the  one  of  the  people  I  shall  set 
people  but  might  imperil  the  myself  up  as  an  example. 
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II.  TO  PROMOTE  SELF  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT 

Since  our  country  has  become 
a  Republic  there  is  no  question 
bDt  that  her  administrative 
system  should  be  developed 
along  the  principle  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people.  While  we 
most  not  adopt  the  system  of 
any  specific  foreign  country 
nor  take  blindly  to  any  doctrine 
that  may  be  advanced,  we  need 
not  have  to  shun  them.  No 
single  system  can  be  said  to  be 
the  very  best  but  each  is  chosen 
simply  because  it  suits  the 
condition  of  tbe  particular 
country  and  all  doctrines  have 
reasons  for  their  being  preach¬ 
ed. 

Those  working  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  should  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  themr  The  point  lies 
in  the  capability  to  pick  out 
what  wiil  serve  the  people  most 
suitably. 

The  Basis  Principles 

The  principles  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  are  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people,  univers¬ 
al  love  of  freedom,  mutual 
co-operation,  refusal  to  coun¬ 
tenance  oppression  and  refrain¬ 
ing  to  oppress.  These  are 
adaptable  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  our  country  and  every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Regarding  Communism,  con¬ 
sidering  the  weakness  of  our 
country  and  tbe  backwardness 
of  her  economic  condition,  tbe 


doctrine  can  never  work  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  adopted. 
As  to  Bolshevism  it  is  totally 
out  of  the  question. 

Using  the  principle  of  self- 
governmsnt  to  build  up  a  na¬ 
tion  means  simply  basing  upon 
the  spirit  of  a  constitutional 
government  the  fostering  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to 
ensure  the  country’s  peace  and 
advancement.  At  this  time, 
when  the  right  of  the  people  is 
asserting  itself  everywhere  in 
tbe  world,  there  is  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  maintaining 
a  difference  between  the  gover¬ 
ning  and  the  governed,  not 
even  out  in  the  country  where 
people  are  rather  slow  in  tbe 
acceptance  of  tbe  conception  of 
the  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Republic  only  In  Name 

However,  on  acconnt  of  con¬ 
stant  disturbance,  this  country 
has  notyet  been  able  to  promul¬ 
gate  a  constitution;  hence  there 
is  no  basis  on  which  to  introduce 
local  self-government  and  the 
Republic  is  only  one  in  name, 
while  tbe  official  system  of 
government  banded  down  by 
the  previous  regime  remains. 
Consequently  the  country  makes 
no  progress. 

Comtltution  Is  First  Step 

Therefore  it  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  make  a  constitution. 
With  the  making  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  tbe  foundation  of  the 
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country  will  be  laid.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  can  then  in¬ 
troduce  district  self-government 
according  to  the  stipulations  in 
the  constitution,  putting  an 
end  to  military  government  and 
doing  away  with  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  unequal 
privileges 

Citizen  Education  Necessary 

But  meanwhile  the  people 
must  be  given  the  necessary 
training  in  theoretical  educa¬ 
tion,  twice  as  much  as  in  actual 
practice;  otherwise  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  monopolised  by  a 
lew  of  the  unscrupulous  gentry 
to  the  detriment  of  the  various 
districts  To  do  this  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  should  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  establish  in¬ 
vestigating  bureaus  and  lecture 
halls  to  teach  proper  citizen¬ 
ship. 

When  this  has  been  widely 
disseminated  definite  plans 
must  be  laid  out  to  direct 
the  putting  into  practice 
of  the  teaching  thus  received. 
After  this  inspecting  parties 
must  be  sent  out  from  time 
to  time  to  see  it  the  system  of 
self-government  is  evolved  in 
the  desired  order.  The  founda¬ 
tion  being  laid,  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  can  be  reasonably 
expected. 

111.  TO  MAINTAIN  PEACE 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 

To  build  up  a  nation,  what¬ 
ever  method  may  be  used,  in¬ 


ternal  strife  must  first  of  all 
be  stopped.  Unless  the  people 
can  live  and  work  peacefully, 
no  progress  can  be  made.  Tbat 
is  why  I  oppose  unification  by 
military  force.  Using  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  sacrifice  to  get  power 
and  wealth  is  a  thing  I  do  not 
favour.  Besides  being  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  Republic  is  nothing 
to  be  envious  of;  he  is  only  a 
public  servant,  and  if  in  his 
high  position,  he  is  not  able  to 
do  any  good  for  the  people, 
his  stay  iu  office  will  be  short¬ 
lived  and  his  name  will  be 
branded  for  ever. 

Again  to  place  the  country's 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons,  causing  distress  and 
P iverty  to  the  rest,  will  result 
in  disturbance  and  in  the  end 
the  former  will  lose  both  life 
and  property.  Many  instances 
of  this  have  been  seen  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Republic. 

Therefore  co-operation  to 
strengthen  the  country’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  better  than  fighting  for 
power,  and  co-operation  to 
open  up  the  many  resources  so 
as  to  improve  tbeeconomiccon* 
dition  of  the  people  is  better 
than  plundering  each  other. 

Will  Always  Seek  Peace 

With  this  in  view  1  shall 
always  advocate  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace.  Unless  the 
existence  of  the  nation  is  at 
stake  I  shall  never  wish  to  see 
war.  Even  if  war  is  unavoid¬ 
able  1  shall  do  my  best  ca 
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mediate  and  shall  not  allow  cooperatioo  to  do  away  with 
myself  to  be  involved.  Thus  the  tendency  towards  mutual 
adventurers  will  have  no  op-  strife  and  destruction, 
portunity  to  instigate  trouble  |Vi  TO  FURTHER  ECONOMICAL 
and  those  working  for  the  good  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the  country  will  be  enabled  I(  wg  are  to  j0n0W  the 
to  co-operate.  footsteps  of  the  more  advanced 

Train  Soldiers  for  Paace  nations  and  work  for  the  conn- 

I  adopted  this  policy  several  try’s  prosperity,  we  must  fur. 
years  ago.  Hence  tbe  soldiers  ther  economical  developments, 
under  me  are  trained  not  mere-  Tue  vastness  of  our  territory 
ly  to  fight  but  to  protect  the  and  tne  richness  of  her  re¬ 
nation  and  to  be  worthy  sources,  are  looked  upon  with 
citizens,  so  that  while  io  eager  interest  by  all  other 
the  army  they  have  sufficient  states.  However,  on  account  of 
knowledge  in  military  art  our  backwardness  in  industrial 
to  be  a  defence  against  attacks  sciences  and  because  of  capita- 
on  the  nation  and  when  de-  listic  oppression  the  resources 
mobilised  they  have  adequate  are  left  undeveloped  and  the 
training  in  handicrafts  to  earn  peoples  power  of  earning  a 
an  honest  living.  I  see  that  livelihood  is  greatly  reduced, 
they  strictly  observe  deoipline.  This  state  of  affairs,  if  allowed 
I  encourage  them  to  study,  l  to  contioue,  wilt  certainly 
pay  attention  to  their  virtues  result  iu  tne  control  of  the 
and  1  cause  them  to  learn  country's  resources  passing 
handicrafts.  'uto  the  tiaQds  ol  ‘“feigners. 

With  an  understanding  of  Hugo  Rosouress  Available 
their  duty  and  having  acquired  Qur  country's  nature!  re¬ 
ft  means  to  earn  a  livelihood,  sources  are  among  the  richest 
they  will  of  their  own  accord  jn  the  world.  Agricultural  lands 
not  choose  to  be  dependent  jn  the  provinces  are  not  yet 
upon  intimidating  and  plunder-  fully  cultivated  and  mines  are 
tng  the  people.  mostly  left  untouched.  The  coal 

If  soldiers  are  kept  for  the  fields  in  the  province  of  Shansi 
sole  purpose  of  making  war,  a^ne  are  capable  of  supplying 
they  will  destroy  and  plunder  world  for  several  centuries, 
while  in  tue  army  and  do  un-  Tbe  large  plains  ol  the  north- 
limited  harm  when  disbanded,  east  and  nortn- west  are  abundant 
Employing  soldiers  to  maintain  in  pastures  are  natural  cattle 
peace  is  my  object  and  with  rearing  grounds  far  superior  to 
this  object  in  view  I  look  for  those  of  the  Argentine.  These 
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nnpopu1ated  lands  if  farmed  and 
cultivated  will  become  some  of 
the  best  places  for  farm  sup* 
plies  in  the  world. 

Aside  fron  those  there  are 
Tibet,  Turkestan,  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  with  a  total  area 
greater  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
provinces*  So  far  as  over¬ 
population  is  concerned,  our 
countrv  has  absolutely  no  fear. 
Although  at  present  we  have  a 
large  number  of  poor  people, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  them¬ 
selves  rich  in  a  few  years  if 
they  know  how  to  develop 
industry,  because  they  have 
been  abundantly  endowed. 

Meat  the  Basic  Needs 

Economicial  development  is 
wholly  a  question  of  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  people* 
The  necessities  of  life  consist 
of  clothing  to  prevent  cold, 
food  to  nourish  the  bodv, 
houses  to  live  in  aad  rest,  and 
coramunicati  >ns  to  facilitate 
travel.  With  these  available, 
the  people  should  be  consi  br¬ 
ed  provided  for.  But  human 
character  is  not  yefc  satisfi¬ 
ed,  it  requires  tools,  uten¬ 
sils  and  ornaments  for  use 
and  articles  of  art  and  music 
for  amusement,  because  the 
desires  of  passion  increase  in 
proportion  as  civilization  ad¬ 
vances. 

That  the  people  are  able  to 
get  all  these  is  the  result  of 
economical  devebpnsat.  If 


production  is  limited  while 
consumption  increases,  capital 
will  be  lacking  and  industry 
will  not  be  developed,  while 
technical  science  will  not  ad¬ 
vance  and  civilization  will  re¬ 
main  at  a  standstill. 

Besides  there  must  ba  op¬ 
portunity  for  everybody  to 
make  full  use  of  his  ability  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  pro¬ 
duction* 

Develop  Resources  First 

Again  the  direction  which 
economical  development  is  to 
take  must  also  be  studied. 
England,  France  and  other 
countries  began  to  develop 
their  industry  several  centuries 
ago  and  for  the  time  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  equal  to  them  in 
industrial  development.  We 
can  only  begin  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources 
using  raw  materials  for  the 
exchange  of  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles;  industrial  advancement 
will  follow  in  consequence, 
as  in  the  ease  of  North 
America.  Then  buildiag  of 
railways  and  public  roads, 
establishment  of  factories, 
training  up  of  professional 
men,  advancement  of  the  skill 
of  labourers,  reformation  of 
currency  and  adjustment  of 
finance  must  come  one  after 
another. 

Peace  Follows  Development 

When  the  country  has  been 
fully  developed  economically. 
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all  internal  disturbance  will  livelihood  is  the  real  cause  of 
come  to  an  end*  Although  it.  Should  their  social  condi- 
internal  strife  often  finds  it  tion  be  improved  and  labour 
origin  in  a  few  avaricious  be  enabled  to  earn  a  good  and 
officials  and  politicians  striving  adequate  living,  there  will  be  no 
for  power  and  wealth,  the  peo-  more  internal  disturbance  or 
pie’s  difficulty  of  making  a  bandit  depredations. 


-to- 
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(Fram  “THE  CHINA  WEEKLY  REVIEW"  December  5,  1925.) 

The  Patriotic  Movement  and  Christian 
Work  in  Canton 

BY  Y.  L.  LEE 

TgllFORF,  discussing  the  patriotic  movement  in  Canton,  we  should  analyze  very 
briefly  the  forces  at  work  which  have  been  responsible  for  the  recent  move¬ 
ments.  We  shall  notice  that  while  some  forces  are  very  active  in  Canton  and 
others  operate  in  other  parts  of  China,  they  all,  nevertheless  are  part  of  a  nation 
wide  movement.^Canton  is  a  hot  bed  of  political  thought  and  its  people  are  very 
active.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  political  parties  here  are  bearing  fruit  and 
others  are  not. 

Forces  Af  Worlr 

1 —  The  first  we  should  mention  is  the  force  representing  the  old  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  and  thought.  With  Chinese  philosophy  as  its  back  ground  it  resists  foreign 
influences  especially  Christian  influence.  This  force  can  hardly  make  a  stand 
before  other  newly  developed  forces  in  a  commercial  city  like  Canton,  but  it  has 
a  strong  and  wide-spread  influence  in  the  North.  This  northern  group  joined  to 
the  element  here  which  is  still  struggling  loyally  to  conserve  the  old,  maintains  an 
active  opposition  to  Christian  influences. 

2 —  Another  force  at  work,  which  may  be  called  the  Japanese  influence,  is 
represented  by  the  returned  students  from  Japan.  They  are  well  scattered  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  politics. 

From  these  two  groups  have  sprung  up  a  number  of  strong  organizations  which 
are  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Christian  movement.  The  Ching  Wu  Athletic 
Association,  the  Seventy-two  Guilds  Daily  News-Paper,  the  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  High  Normal  Group  represent  people  who  want  to  preserve  Chinese 
culture  broadened  and  liberalized  through  the  influence  of  Japanese  education. 
The  last  two  organizations  have  strong  influence  in  the  primary  the  middle  schools. 
It  is  true  however  that  while  the  political  parties  are  so  active  in  Canton  we  do 
not  feel  very  much  the  influence  of  these  organizations. 

3—  Third  force  may  be  represented  by  the  modern  type  of  returned  students 
from  Europe  and  America  with  their  emphasis  on  science  and  philosophy  and 
their  contention  that  Christianity  has  no  place  in  this  world.  However,  this  force 
is  much  stronger  in  the  North  especially  in  Peking.  In  a  commercial  city  like 
Canton  the  returned  students  are  not  very  influential.  They  think  too  much  of 
how  to  ‘‘  make  life  easy  and  soft.” 
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4—  The  Christian  force  may  be  represented  by  the  Church,  mission  schoo  s, 
hospitals..  Y..M..C.  A  ..and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  This- force  was  very  strong  two  or.  three 
years’ ago;  one  wonders  hoiv  it  may  stand  in  the  future  when  so  mall}  forces  aie 
opposed  to  it,  when  so  many  of  its  missionaries  do  not  realize  nor  fully  understand 
the  current  trend  of  thought  and  when  the  attention  of  so  many  of  the  ris.ia  i 
workers  is  turned  toward  material  things  as  well  as  Christian  work.  1  he> 

not  been  able  to  catch  up  with  the  people  in  intellect  and  they  are  now  fighting 
defensive  battles  only. 

5—  The  Young  China  Society  is  quite  a  new  force.  It  was  organized  about 
a  year  ago  or  so  in  Shanghai.  It  has  branches  in  Peking,  Canton  and  se\uai 
other  places  throughout  the  country.  This  organization  has  strongly  attacked 
mission  education  in  China.  It  is  out  for  nationalism.  While  China  is  in  its 
present  desperate  condition,  this  organization  is  being  welcomed  everywhere  by 
the  intellectuals. 

6—  The  Communist  Party  is  also  a  new  but  a  strong  influence  at  work  in 
Canton.  Through  the  new  Student  Society  or  the  C.  Y.  Movement,  it  has  pen¬ 
etrated  into  many  schools  and  labor  organizations.  It  is  well  known  what  this 
Party  stands  for  politically.  It  is  also  actively  opposed  to  Christianity. 

7 — Canton  is  a  strong  hold  of  the  Kuomintang  or  Nationalist  Party. 
Since  its  reorganization  about  a  year  ago,  it  has  worked  effectively  in  Canton. 
It  has  branches  in  schools,  labor  organizations,  merchant  associations  and  many 
other  institutions.  In  has  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  work  with  laborers  and 
farmers  and  opposed  Imperialism.  This  Party  has  been  responible  for  several 
patriotic  movements  in  Canton.  Many  new  organizations  have  sprung  up  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  Party.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  force  at  work 
in  Canton.  It  is  through  this  Party  that  the  Communist  group  is  able  to  ex  end 
its  influence  into  the  schools  and  labor  unions.  Although  the  Kuomintang  is  a 
purely  political  party,  many  of  its  early  members  were  Christians.  Some  of  its 
leaders  now  however  are  anti-Christian. 

Wliieli  Forces  Are  More  Influential 

All  these  forces  mentioned  above  have  been  actively  at  work  in  Canton. 
Some  are  now  strong  and  some  are  weak.  Each  is  trying  to  maintain  a  bold 
on  the  general  public.  Each  at  times  finds  its  public  indifferent  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic.  The  political  parties  at  present  have  the  upper  hand.  While  student 
organizations  and  labor  unions  used  to  concern  themselves  with  their  own  affairs, 
they  are  to  to-day  only  political  tools.  The  methods  of  reaching  the  general 
public  have  been  improved  a  good  deal  by  the  political  parties  in  the  last  two 
years. 
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Without  doubt  the  Kuomintang  is  the  strongest  force  working  in  Canton. 

The  Communist  Party,  well  organized  and  disciplined,  many  workers  working 
within  the  Kuomintang,  is  getting  stronger  every  day.  The  Young  China  Soci¬ 
ety  is  new  but  its  ideas  are  well  accepted  by  the  student  class.  The  other  forces 
are  comparatively  less  strong  and  some  are  getting  weak. 

It  is  true  that  the  political  parties  depend  upon  the  government  a  great  deal. 

If  the  government  should  change,  they  would  fall  also.  However  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Kuomintang  will  rule  Canton  for  some  time  to  come, 

The  anti-Christian  week  Dec.  22  to  2ft  is  sure  to  come.  The  attack  on  mis¬ 
sion  education  is  bound  to  be  stronger.  The  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  fighting  in  the 
front  line,  is  to  have  more  difficult  times.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  forces  Chris¬ 
tianity  stands  almost  alone.  However  the  degree  of  their  opposition  to  Christian¬ 
ity  varies  a  good  deal.  Many  of  them  too  are  working  against  each  other.  It  is 
very  important  for  the  Christian  leaders  to  notice  carefully  at  each  crisis  what 
forces  are  friendly  and  what  are  not. 

WEay  Christianity  Is  ^>ppose«S 
The  old  type  of  Chinese  scholars  who  have  in  mind  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
and  other  Chinese  leaders  of  thought  think  very  little  of  Christian  teachings.  That 
may  be  the  reason  why  Christianity  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  proletariat  in 
China.  As  soon  as  it  touches  the  student  class  or  the  literati  it  meets-  opposition. 
The  returned  students  from  Europe  and  America  too,  with  their  exaggerated  re¬ 
spect  for  science  and  philosophy  have  little  respect  for  Christianity.  But  these  two 
groups  admire  the  Christian  work  in  China  very  much.  They  even  show  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Christians  when  they  are  oppressed.  The  Young  China  Society 
with  its  intense  nationalism  has  attacked  mission  education  .very  severely,  because 
of  the  foreign  element  within  the  mission  schools  and  their  internationalism  bpt 
very  little  on  account  of  their  Christian  principles.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
Kuomintang  some  have  attacked  Christianity  because  it  was  opposed  to  their 
materialistic  point  of  view  and  some  because  to  their  minds  it  was  associated  with 
imperialism.  The  late  Mr.  Liu  Chung  Hoi,  a  strong  leader  of  the  Party  said  once, 
“We  must  attack  Christianity,  until  it  gets  rid  of  its  imperialistic  elements,  then 
we  will  welcome  it  as  we  have  welcomed  other  religions  in  China.  The  most 
fundamental  out  and  out  opposition  to  Christianity  is  offered  by  the  Communist 
Party.  This  Party  engineers  the  anti-Christian  week  everywhere  in  China.  Its 
members  believe  in  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  life  rather  than  in  the  spir¬ 
itual.  1  hey  believe  in  no  God,  no  life  after  death  and  that  science  can  take  the 
place  of  religion.  They  believe  in  class  war  and  maintain  that  love  can  not  solve 
industrial  problems.  This  Party  is  very  strong  in  Canton.  It  has  sufficient 
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means  and  faithful  workers  to  carry  out  their  plans.  It  has  outside  support.  This 
is  the  strongest  force  against  Christianity  in  Canton. 

One  can  see  from  all  this  that  the  degree  of  opposition  towards  Christianity 
varies  a  great  deal  among  the  forces  at  work  in  Canton.  For  example  in  the  last 
anti-Christian  compaign,  all  these  forces  participated  but  from  diffcrenent  motives 
and  with  different  methods.  Some  employed  silent  resistence  and  some  used 
aggressive  measures. 

Farces  Working  Against  Facli  Oilier 

Furthermore  on  many  questions  these  groups  are  working  against  each  other. 
In  regard  to  class  war.  for  example,  the  Communist  Party  stands  almost  alone  against 
the  rest.  The  Young  China  Society  attacks  Communism  more  bitterly  than  it  does 
Christianity.  The  Communist  Party  is  meeting  opposition  everywhere  in  China 
especially  among  the  intellectuals.  The  Communist  Party  is  by  no  means  having 
an  easy  time  in  Canton,  although  Canton  gives  the  Communist  Party  great  free¬ 
dom  of  action.  It  finds  opposition  everywhere.  Recently  one  of  the  important 
Kuomintang  leaders.  Dr.  Tai  Kaw  To,  in  his  pamhlet  -  People’s  Revolution  and 
the  Kuomintang”  denounced  the  Communists  in  many  respects  and  he  has  had 
the  support  of  many  Kuomintang  members.  The  New  Student  Society  is  now  a 
Communist  organization.  It  used  to  control  the  Student  Union  in  Canton,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  election  last  year.  The  People’s  Right  Society  has  been  a 
force  working  against  Communism.  The  Communist  Party  has  found  strong  op¬ 
position  among  the  merchants  and  even  within  the  labor  organizations  too.  When 
Dr.  Ward  and  the  writer  met  some  of  the  strong  labor  leaders  last  April,  they  were 
told  by  them  very  frankly  that  China  had  no  place  for  Communism.  One  of  the 
largest  labor  unions  forbade  its  members  to  participate  in  the  last  May  day  dem¬ 
onstration  with  the  Communists.  In  a  demonstration  last  June  the  students  ref¬ 
used  to  walk  side  by  side  with  the  Communists.  However  the  Communists  have 
worked  hard  day  by  day  to  win  the  people.  They  have  “disorganized”  “reor¬ 
ganized”  and  “organized”  and  they  are  advancing  every  day. 

We  Christian  workers  should  know  now  who  are  against  us  and  who  are  not. 
Of  all  the  forces  working  against  us,  we  should  recognize  the  different  principles 
and  methods.  On  certain  questions  we  should  know  further  that  we  are  not  stand¬ 
ing  alonej  Many  are  sympathetic  and  working  with  us. 

Patriotic  Movement 

After  knowing  the  forces  at  work  and  how  they  differ  from  each  other,  we  shall 
understand  the  background  of  the  Patriotic  Movement  in  Canton.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  together  with  the  unjust  attitude  of  the  foreign  Powers 
have  aroused  the  patriotic  alarm  of  the  Chinese  people,  especially  the  students 
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throughout  the  country  and  the  workmen  in  Canton  particularly.  Since  the  Student 
Movemenb  of  May  4,  1919  and  the  Renaissance  Movement  we  have  witnessed 
many  patriotic  nation-wide  movements.  Even  the  movement  for  Chinese  control 
of  mission  education  and  the  anti-Christian  movement  itself  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  further  expression  of  this  patriotic  spiric.  One  movement  followed  another 
until  the  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Canton  sad  incidents,  when  the  patriotic  spirit 
blazed  over  the  whole  country  reaching  every  class  of  people.  As  one  missionary 
puts  it,  to-day  in  China.  “It  is  war;  war  for  national  honor,  war  for  natural  rights, 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  race  and  of  the  nation,  war  against  brutality  and 
injustice.”  Many  Chinese  Christians  showed  a  proper  spirit  of  patriotism,  even 
the  Communists  gave  them  credit  for  it. 

Before  1900  the  Chinese  people  resented  the  aggressive  and  oppressive  foreign¬ 
ers.  After  that  Chinese  were  afraid  of  foreigners.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Student  Movement  in  May  4.  1919  called  forth  by  the  disappointment  at 
the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  that  the  patriotic  spirit  rose  up  again. 

It  is  felt  everywhere  in  China  to-day.  The  political  parties  have  done  a  good  deal 
in  rousing  this  spirit,  but  foreign  oppression  together  with  the  success  of  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  their  dealing  with  foreign  powers  have  also  inspired  the  Chinese 
patriots  very  much. 

This  spirit  of  patriotism  is  deep  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese.  If  one 
does  not  make  a  clear  distinction  between  this  patriotic  movement  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Communism,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  If  one  classifies  all  the  recent  patriotic 
movements  as  ‘‘Red  campaigns”,  or  if  one  were  to  declare  that  the  '‘Reds”  have 
engineered  all  the  patriotic  movements,  this  would  be  attributing  too  much  to 
them.  It  might  even  drive  non-communists  to  become  communist;  it  would  at 
least  make  the  Communists  laugh  at  our  ignorance. 

Wissti  SIsoibM  flsinese  SJsidei’  This 
Spirit  of  Patriotism  ? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  nothing  can  stand  against  this  great  patriotic  mo¬ 
vement  in  China  to-day.  If  Christian  work  is  to  continue,  it  should  not  try  to 
oppose  it.  Under  these  conditions  what  should  the  position  of  Chinese  Christians 
be? 

It  has  been  observed  that  throughout  China  practically  all  the  Chinese 
Christian  leaders  stood  by  the  patriotic  movement.  Some  may  not  have  approved 
of  all  its  methods  or  procedures,  but  we  were  all  in  sympathy  with  its  spirit. 
Christians  from  now  on  should  go  one  step  further. 

We  should  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  are  doing  our  part  for  the 
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country,  for  the  Chinese  people.  We  should  rely  no  more  on  the  protection  of 
the  unequal  treaties  through  our  foreign  missionaries.  We  must  do  our  best  to 
help  to  get  rid  of  the  unequal  treaties,  for  they  are  against  Christian  principles. 

Other  forces  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  working  class  and  the  youth  of 
the  country  as  Christian  organizations  have  done  in  the  past ;  We  should  emphasize 
these  forms  of  work,  or  we  shall  lose  our  hold  upon  these  classes. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  many  Chinese  workers  in  foreign  controlled  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions,  that  they  are  merely  employers  of  foreigners.  This  conception 
should  be  changed.  The  first  responsibility  to  work  for  the  Chinese  should  be 
laid  upon  us,  Chinese.  Foreign  missionaries  should  be  helpers  only.  Unless 
this  idea  is  well  established  in  our  mnds,  advocating  Chinese  control  of  mission 
education  is  useless. 

Last  of  all  we  should  stand  firm  against  materialism  and  class  war.  We  must 
sound  forth  our  belief  in  co-operation  and  brotheihood  in  industry.  We  should 
stand  firm  against  the  narrow  idea  of  strict  nationalism,  although  it  is  very  popular 
these  days,  and  do  our  best  to  lead  our  country  to  be  strong  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Nitionalism  has  led  the  western  countries  into  war  after  war.  We  must 
stand  for  world  brotherhood,  equal  treatment  and  world  peace. 

Now  what  should  the  foreign  missionaries  do?  This  is  a  difficult  question  for 
them  to  solve.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  to  make  any  suggestions  on  this  head. 

The  foregoing  deals  chiefly  with  conditions  in  Canton.  Canton  is  very 
different  from  the  rest  of  China.  People  are  aggressive  here  and  Christian 
workers  must  also  be  aggressive  in  urder  to  march  with  the  times.  This  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  Christian  work  in  Canton. 

Canton,  China,  Nov.  9,  1925. 
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Report  on  Rural  studies  and  observations  in  Korea 
i,iarch  2bth  to  April  9th,  1926 
John  H.  Reisner 


The  following  paragraphs  report  a  brief  trip  taken  to 
Korea  thiB  past  spring  at  the  request  of  and  in  oompany  with 
ar.  il etcher  Brockman,  associate  general  secretary  for  the  irar 
;ast  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Rational  Councils  of  the 
Y.m.G.A.,  Now  York  City,  to  make  a  study  of  rural  conditions 
and  problems  and  their  possible  bearing  or  the  work  of  the 
church  in  Korea  including  the  Y.M.C.A.  some  typical  rural 
communities  were  visited  and  farmers  wore  interviewed.  A 
number  of  conferences  were  had  with  Koreans,  missionaries  and 
government  officials,  everybody  was  most  kind  in  every  possible 
way.  My  experience  in  China  served  as  a  background.  This 
brief  report  sets  forth  some. of  the  things  I  saw  and  heard  and 
f  my  reactions  to  them.  The  point  of  view  developed  and  the  few 

suggestions  made,  have  I  trust  been  duly  Influenced  by  my 
interests  in  Christian  missions  in  general,  and  my  belief  in 
and  hope  for  the  rural  church  in  particular,  including  the 
rural  church  in  Korea. 


The  economic  situation  in  Korea  and  the  church. 


With  hut  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  missionaries  with 
whom  I  talked  were  deeply  anxious  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
present  economic  situation  on  the  church,  dustly  proud  of  the 
remarkable  degree  of  self  support  attained  on  the  part  of  the 
Korean  churches,  they  were  fearful  of  present  economic  tenden¬ 
cies;  and  doubtless  rightly  so  for  no  one  -  even  a  sojourner  of 
two  weeks  -  oan  not  see  that  the  situation  is  serious.  Not  only 
the  church,  but  the  whole  Korean  nation  is  involved.  What 
struck  me  more  was  the  general  lack  of  interest  on  the  ' art  of 
most  of  these  same  people  in  what  the  church  was  oing  to  do 
about  it,  and  the  feeling  that  the  church's  function  wan  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  sin  and  salvation  only  and  to  leave 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  industry  severely  alone.  And 
yet  interest  is  not  laoking,  as  witness  finding  "C  of  group  II, 
on  the  reappraisal  of  the  Christian  linterprise  in  Korea,  of 
the  conference  of  representative  Christian  readers  of  i..orea, 
held  in  seoul,  nec  ember  28-29,  1925,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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“The  Korean  Church  has  largely  adopted  methods  of  church 
work  that  were  developed  In  other  countries  under  widely  dif¬ 
fering  conditions.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Korean  leaders  that  the  methods  of  church  work  should  he  studied 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  are  adapted  to  present 
conditions  and  as  to  what  modifications  or  adjustments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  particular  problem  at  present,  for  example,  is  Jiow 
».h»  churSE  can  render  a  larger  service  to  the  community 

present  economic  condition  of  the  people.”  Underscoring  is  mine) 


The  Present  economic  situation  -  what  is  It? 


It  was  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  answers  to  \*at  was 
meant  by  the  present  economic  situation,  and  a  complete  answer 
to  that  question  is  not  necessary  to  this  report,  everybody,  i 
think,  agreed  on  this  factor  among  others,  that  much  of  the 
distress  centered  about  the  land,  une  of  tho  most  comprehensive 
explanations  of  the  present  economic  difficulties,  given  by  a  very 
reSected  and  careful  Korean  thinker  was,  as  closely  as  i  can 
recall  it  -  as  follows,  before  the  corainf  of  Japan,  Korean 
society  was  divided  into  four  principal  groups,  the  scholar, 
the  farmer,  the  artisan  and  the  merchant,  nlfe  was  lived  simply 
and  each  n-roup  had  definite  sources  of  livelihood,  m  recent 
ve&re  the  scholar  has  been  displaced  from  the  schools  he  u®®a 
teach  and  from  the  official  positions  to  which  scholarly  attain- 
iSS  “d. ».  lamar  ia  suffering  bacaaaa  ha  ia  h.ia? 
lot  go  of  his  land  under  condition  over  which  he  has  no  control 
or  klows  not  how  to  control.  The  artisan  is  unable  to  compete  with 
modern  industrial  enterprises  and  the  merchants  are  likewise 
unable  to  compete  with  the  modern  developments  involving  as  they 
do  relatively*  extensive  imports,  exports,  and  modern  bankirif 
methods  and  credit  facilities, 

Japanese  competition,  with  government  control,  and  other 
advantages  not  easily  available  to  the  older  Korean  merchants 
and  artisans  with  their  lack  of  experience  in  modern  methods 
are  undoubtedly  causing  readjustments .in  the  husiness  and 
artisan  -  industrial  life  of  the  Koreans,  much  to  their  disadvantage 
and  loss.  In  this  connection  the  table  under  a  later  paragr  p 
on  copulation  will  be  suggestive. 

In  connection  with  the  economic  situation,  the  growth  of 
the  Korean  national  debt  is  also  of  interest,  in  there 

was  no  national  debt;  in  19<->5  it  was  2,u00,000  yen,  in  lgiu,  at 
the  time  of  annexation,  it  waB  21,000,000  yen,  and  at  the  end 
of  1923,  the  national  debt  was  228,u00,000  yen.  (Government 
report  figures). 

But  whatever  the  causes,  and  whosesoever  the  responsibility 
the  situation  exists  and  must  be  met.  much  of  the  difficulty 
as  stated  above  -  in  the  judgment  of  many  centers  about  and  on 
the  land  and  touches  the  farmers  most  acutely  of  all.  it  is 
at  this  point  also  that  the  economic  situation  chiefly  touches 
the  church.  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  the  situation  that  the 
report  chiefly  deals. 


hand  Ownership. 


fhis  topic  is  included  here  because  it  was  so  often  referred 
to  in  conversations  and  interviews  with  both  foreigners  and  Koreans 
as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  hopeless  factors  in  the  present 
economic  situation  in  Korea,  it  was  stated  a  number  of  times 
that  6o  to  7u#  of  cultivated  lands  had  already  been  transferred 
to  Japanese  ownership,  though  much  was  still  held  in  Korean  names. 
In  apitTof  the*fect  that  there  was  little  disposition  to  believe 
the  government  statistics  they  are  given  herewith  as  reported  to 
me  by  mr.  Mitsui  chief  of  the  Agricultural  oection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Industry. 


Table  I.  uand  ownership  in  Korea. 


Area  of  cultivated,  land  equal  to 
Area  held  by  Japanese  equal  to 
Area  held  by  uriental  .Development 
company  l A  Japanese  company) 

Area  of  uriental  Development  Company 
land  cultivated  by  Japanese 
immigrants 


4,124,035  chobu  a 
251,398  chobu 

72,514  chobu 

10,000  chobu 


(X  one  chobu  is  equal  to  2.45  isnglish  acres) 


The  above  list  does  not  include  the  holdings  of  several  others 
but  much  smaller  land  development  companies,  do  opinion  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  their  reliability,  but  this  fact  should  be  noted. 
Korea's  greatest  economic  weakness  before  annexation  wab  In  w 

condition  of  her  Tenant  farmers,  a  condition  which  exists  today, 

and  the  carry  over  is  vitally  dffectinr  the  present  so-calAgr 

economic  situation,  infinitely  more  so,  it  seems  to  me. 

the  transfer  of  land  to  Japanese  ownership,  area's 

not  necessarily  acute  economic  problem  Is"  to  get .her  land  £acK 

Into  Korean  farmers'  ownership.  ^0  far  as  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  individuAl  tenant  farmers  is  concerned,  the  information 
secured  through  interviews  would  indicate  that  the  tenants  on 
the  whole  considered  themselves  more  fortunate  with  Japanese 
than  with  Korean  landlords*  and  if  this  is  true*  than  it  is 
diffiou'lt  to  see  how  transfer  of  land  is  effecting  the  immedi¬ 
ate  economic  condition  of  Korea  as  a  whole  as  so  many  believe. 

A  far  more  important  factor  is  the  unequal  distribution  between 

lanalo'rd  and  tenant,  of  the  "products  of  the  soil. 

The  subject  needs  more  careful  study,  and  is  discussed 
above  because  it  evidently  enters  so  largely  into  present  day 
Korean  and  missionary  thinking.  It  suffices  no  good  in  the  si¬ 
tuation  facing  the  church  and  the  aorean  people  to  premise  it 
on  wrong  assumptions.  °ee  also  Table  II  showing  numbe  0 
tenant  farmers  in  the  agricultural  population. 


The  Prevalence  of  Kara  tenancy. 


The  significance  of  uand  1 
many  church  members  are  tenants; 
entirely  or  largely  of  tenants; 


enancy  to  the  church  is  thst 
some  churches  are  made  up 
and  that  economically,  they 
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are  probably  the  worst  off  group  in  Korea.  Numerically  they  are 
by  far  the  largest,  The  following  figures  were  obt:  ined  from 
Chosen  government  officials. 


fable  II  showing  Land  Ownership  and  •‘■enancy 


No.  of  families 

1. 142".  192 

934,208 

525.68s 
83,520  , 


18,663 

2,704,27?' 


Percent  of  Total 

42.24  ^^ent  all  the  land  they  farm.  Ownnone 
34.55  Lent  over  half  the  lsnd  they  ferm 
and  own  less  than  half  they  farm. 
19.44  Own  and  farm  their  own  land 
3.1u  Farm  less  than  one  half  the  land 
they  own  and  rent  out  the 
balance  to  otb  rs. 

.70.  Landlords}  who  rent  all  their  land. 
100. U3 


Note:  that  renters  of  all  or  most  of  the  land  they  farm 

make  upTH.8$  of  total  farm  families;  that  only  22.5$  of  a11. 
Korean  farmers  own  the  land  they  cultivate;  that  102,183  families 
own  the  land  rented  by  2,1/76,400  families;  that  of  these  102,183 
families,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  land  is  unquestionably 
in  the  hands  of  the  group  of  18,663  uandloras.  farmers  make 
up  over  80$  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

C onditions  Under  .vhich  enacts  Earned. 


Tenants  interviewed  always  supplied  all  labor  -  both  animal 
and  man;  all  fertilizers;  all  seeds;  and  with  one  exception 
paid  all  taxes.  The  legal  division  of  crops  is  50-50,  hut  in 
actual  practice  it  amounted  to  60  to  75  percent  for  the  landowner. 
One  group  of  farmers  stated  that  the  landlords  predetermined 
share  was  always  taken  out  of  the  harvest  first,  and  the  farmer 
got  the  balanco.  hear  Kwangju  the  renters  had  organized  and  had 
been  able  to  get  better  terras  from  the  landlords.  In  other  area 
near  Kwangju  a  similar  attempt  failed.  A  number  of  the  groups 
interviewed  preferred  Japanese  landlords.  Other  groups  made 
no  preference.  A  number  of  Christian  tenants  folt  they  were 
disadvantaged  in  renting  land  because  they  were  Christians, 
wouldn't  work  on  Sunday  and  comply  with  certain  customs,  of 
questionable  character.  One  group  said  the  Christian  iarmors 
were  considered  better  farmers  than  the  non-Christians.  Another 
group  said  there  was  no  difference.  The  following  Table  III 
gives  the  division  of  crops  for  a  village  near  Kwangju.  These 
farmers  supplemented  their  income  by  cutting  and  selling  wood 
from  which  they  could  clear  about  forty  sen  120  cents  gold) 
per  day.  Two  farmers  in  the  village  had  a  pig  and  a  few 
others  had  a  few  chickens. 


Table  III.  Landlord's  Share  of  Crop 


Yield  of  measures  of  grain 
per  unit  of  land 
Landlord's  tfiare 
Landlord's  percent 


Grade  of  land  on  basis  of  yield 
First  Second  Third 

26  20  16 
16  12  to  13  10 

62$  60  to  65  $  62.5# 
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Area  ffarined  and  Size  of  families  of  Tenants. 


The  Annual  Heport  on  administration  of  ChOBon  for  1922-1923, 
gives  the  average  of  cultivated  land  per  agricultural  family  ae  1 
chotou  b  tanbu,  equivalent  to  about  4  ngliei  acres.  The  average 
in  the  rice  farming  area,  ie. ,  south  norea,  is  much  less  than  where 
no  or  little  rice  is  grown  as  in  the  north.  The  average  number  of 
peraonB  per  family  is  given  in  the  above  report  as  9.3.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  secured  near  Taikyu  and  Kwangju  give  the  area  of  land 
famed  and  size  of  families  of  the  farmers  interviewed,  who  were 
all  church  members.  General  conclusions  must  not  be  drawn  from  these 
data  because  of  the  few  individuals  involved,  but  are  nevertheless 
suggestive  and  were  said  to  be  about  average  for  the  two  areas. 

They  indicate,  however  how  acute  the  problem  of  getting  a  living 
is,  particularly  in  view  of  the  following  paragraph  on  conditions 
of  rental  of  lands. 


Table  IV. 
vocation 


Area  of  Land  farmed  by  Tenants  and  size  of  families 
Area  rented  other  sources 

maljekke  acres  size  of  family  of  income 


Taikyu 


Kwangj u 


Average 


3 

0.43 

4  persons 

3 

0.43 

6 

10 

1.43 

7 

10 

1.43 

5 

21 

3.00 

12 

30 

4.30 

13 

5 

0.70 

5 

1 

0.14 

7 

5 

0.70 

9 

5' 

0.70 

5 

5 

0.70 

10 

9 

1,30 

7.5 

none  given 

if  tr 

it  i» 

ti  ff 

it  »» 

Had  one  chicken  and  one 
pig* 
none  given 

H  n 

ii  it 

it  it 

ii  it 


Population. 

The  per  capita  population  per  square  mile  of  total  area  is 
approximately  205  persons,  and  the  per  capita  per  square  mile  of 
cultivated  land  is  approximately  1125.  These  estimates  are  based  on 
government  data  and  including  total  population.  If  8of>  of  the 
population  are  farmers,  then  the  density  of  the  farm  population 
alone  would  be  approximately  900  persons  per  square  mile.  The  soil 
must  needs  provide  a  living  for  not  only  this  dense  farming 
population  -  but  for  an  ad  itional  225  persons  who  mftst  get  their 
living  out  of  the  farmers.  Of  course  a  small  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ae  noted  in  the  population  by  occupation  table  given 
below  are  primary  producers,  and  a  mounting  national  debt  payB 
for  the  time  being  for  many  of  the  modern  developments  and  im¬ 
provements,  but  the  bold  fact  romains  that  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  soil  is  most  heavily  loaded  -  nd,  as  for  as  one  can  see 
from  the  conditions  of  the  peasants  -  grossly  overloaded.  The 
rapidly  increasing  population  only  aggravates  the  situation  and 
make  a  solution  of  the  problems  more  pressinf  and  complex. 
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Population  by  Occupation. 

She  figures  presented  below  were  taken  from  the  annual 
neport  on  Administration  of  Chosen  l 1922-1923),  page  15. 


Occupation  'Japanese  r~Eoroan  '  foreign  *  Total 

Agriculture, Forestry.  _ 

Stock- fanning.  28,573  14.738,126  5,346  14,782,045 

Fishery, salt-manufacture  10,775  213,266  25  224,066 

Industries .  o3,999  358,205  3,517  425.721 

oomraerc e, Transportation  12u,893  984*405  l6,o8o  1,127,278 

Public  service  &  Pro¬ 
fessions.  .  .  .  117,080  325,733  1,576  444. 389 

Miscellaneous .  20,642  41u,5bl  4.737  435.940 

Unrecorded,  ......  8,531  177.843  848  187,222 


Total  (1923)  386,493  17,208,139  32,129  17 . 626,761 

Total  (1910)  171.543  13,128,780  12,694  13,313,017 


Some  limiting  ^actors  in  Agricultural  Production. 

1.  Small  holdings  of  land  can  not  be  worked  efficiently  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  and  animal  labor,  a  large  amount 
of  idleness  results. 

2.  nack  of  fertilizers.  This  was  spoken  of  in  every  group  in¬ 
terviewed.  It  is  recognized  by  the  Japanese  government 
who  are  providing  4u, 000, 000  Yen  for  cooperative  purchase 
by  farmers  of  fertilizers  during  the  next  ten  years. 

3.  Insects  and  diseases.  «y  impression  is  the  farmers  generally 
did  not  consider  those  factors  serious. 

4.  Climatic  factors,  such  as  lack  of  rainfall,  hailstones, 
dry  winds,  floods,  etc. 

Some  Factors  limiting  Income  of  larmorB. 

1.  Per  capita  of  cultivated  land  too  small. 

2.  Too  large  share  of  the  products  of  the  soil  go  to  landlord. 

3.  Natural  losses  which  cannot  be  controlled  readily  or  at  all. 

4.  lack  of  supplementary  incomes.  T)  e  introduction  of  money 
crops  such  as  sericulture,  o7  chickens  and  pigs,  has  been 
used  with  success,  bamboo  and  rice  straw  industries  have 
also  been  introduced  in  some  places.  These  supplementary 
sources  of  Income  constitute  a  difficult  problem  under  tne 

general  head  of  small  rural  industries. 

5.  hebts. 

6.  lack  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling. 

7.  mountain  lands  l which  constitute  80$  of  Aoroa  land  area) 
in  neighbourhood  of  cultivated  acres  and  farmers  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fuel  but  if  they  were  wooded,  many  indirect 
benefits  would  result  from  marketing  forest  products  of 
various  kinds. 
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uebts  and  Credits. 

£,very  farmer  in  all  the  groups  1  talked  with  were  in  debt, 
and  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  to  5  percent  per  mOgTB. 

Pood  was  mentioned  by  all  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  indebtedness. 
■STcEhess  in  the  family  was  a  second  cause,  and  to  some  extent 
,-ost  of  'ceremonies  at  time  of  death  of  weddings.  Those^social 
debts  evidently  "seemed  to  bo  less  than  formerly,  with  the 
Christians  this  was  not  an  important  item,  nittle  was  borrowed 
eo  far  as  coal*,  be  learned  for  productive  uses.  'Friends  were 
the  principal  source  of  the  money  borrowed.  For  men  who  had  a 
little  real  security,  a  better  rate  of  interest  could  be  secured. 

Phe  Government  has  started  cooperative  credit  organizations, 
which  are  used,  but  due  to  their  requirements  for  guarantees  etc. 
they  do  not  help  where  money  is  most  needed,  and  where  exhorbitant 
rates  of  interests  are  the  rule,  hack  of  character  as  well  as 
lack  of  real  property  to  serve  as  guarantee  was  often  spoken  oi 
as  a  serious  difficulty  in  lending  transactions,  ihe  problem 
is  complex.  Better  credit  facility  cs  are  obviously  a  crying 
need,  hut  a juster  conjugation  of  the  products  ol  the  soil  to 
the  i’enant  would  help  in  a  very  practical  way,  v.here  helps 

Host,  neeefen  Is  a  Christian  sentiment  in  j.orea  too  much  to  h ope 

Tor  on  this  point? 

Korea's  Deforested  Mountains  and  aural  Prosperity. 

one  has  only  to  travel  through  .japan  and  then  through  the 
aroa  of  barren  or  nearly  so  mountains  in  Korea  to  catch  tue 
point?  ?he  government,  Estimates  there  are  4.275^00  acres  of 
uncultivated  lands  much  of  which  can  be  brought  under  produc¬ 
tion  by  reclamation,  nearly  2.0U0.0U0  acres  of  this  is  in 
river  valleys  and  another  8,000.000  acres  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  x'he  train  trip,  Pusan  to  Kwangju  to  oeoul 
showed  valley  after  valley  whose  once  fertile  fields  have  been 
covered  with  sand  and  stony  debris  carried  in  the  flood  waters 
from  the  barren  mountain  slopes.  Productivity  has  been  ad¬ 
versely  effected.  Japan  in  giving  protection  to  the  mountain 
lands  and  in  replanting  is  following  an  extremely  important 
policy,  une  missionary  said  that  mountain  fires  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  one  sixth  or  seventh  of  what  previously  obtained,  ihe 
mountains  are  at  present  not  only  practically  non  productive  -  a 
total  economic  loss  -  but  also  an  economic  liability  Decause  of 
their  relation  to  floods  and  the  inundating  of  productivefields 
with  sand  rubble,  and  keeping  out  of  production  fields  Jatvould 
otherwise  produce  food,  it  is  a  fine  illustration  oi  the  oin^. 
of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  not  only  the  third  and  xcurth, 
but  the  thirteen  and  fourteenth  if  not  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth 
generations,  x’he  people  who  destroy  the  forests  and  soils  of 
mountain  slones  havo  not  yet  learned  to  cooperate  with  Goc  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  important  factor  in  his  welfare  an 
prosperity. 

agricultural  Improvements  being  made  by  the  Korean  Government. 

Japan  deserves  very  great  credit  for  her  great  interest  in 
agricultural  improvements  and  for  the  practical  success  of 
nrojects  in  Korea  and  in  spite  of  the  criticism  often  heard  ^ha 
she  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  needs  oi  japan  in  j  - 
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centrating  on  the  development  of  rice  and  cotton  culture,  sericul¬ 
ture  and  cattle,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  interests  of 
Japan  and  Korea  are  not  identical.  »y  only  question  would  be 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  exporting  so  much  rice  and  the  answer  to  this 
I  realize  involves  a  good  many  factors  about  which  we  haven't 
much  information.  In  addition  to  the  improvement  in  rice,  cotton, 
sericulture  and  cattle,  improved  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
beans,  better  pigs,  chickens  and  ergs  and  better  fruit  are  being 
made  available  to  the  farmers. 

The  xaodel  jrarm  and  “xperiinont  station  at  ouigen  is  evidently 
doing  splendid  work,  and  I  was  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  rrovincial  agricultural  station  we  visited  at  Taiyu.  rare 
seed  and  demonstration  farms  art  uaintained  in  every  district, 
hectares  are  sent  out  upon  request.  The  most  serious  criticism 
of  the  whole  program  is  that  literature  dealing  with  -natters  of 
improved  agriculture  is  issued  by  the  government  in  Japanese 
only.  It  should  be  issued  also  in  the  simplest  Korena.  ho 
possible  argument  can  condone  Buch  a  policy. 

rorest  seedling  stations  are  being  established  widely. 

The  station  at  Taikyu  provides  three  year  old  pine  transplants 
at  the  rate  of  one  third  sen  each.  Korean  farmers  we  are  told 
made  a  profit  by  raising  them  and  selling  at  one  half  oen  each. 

It  is  evident  that  many  millions  of  trees  are  being  planted  out 
each  year. 

much  work  is  being  projected  by  the  Government  in  improving 
water  sources  for  the  irrigation  of  rice,  millions  of  Yen  are 
being  spent  on  water  improvement  projects.  It  is  reported  that 
these  develcpvjents  often  result  in  the  Korean  farmers  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  to  the  Japanese.  That  better  control  is 
needed  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  self-evident,  nut  the 
whole  matter,  again,  appears  quite  complex,  wit};  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  misunderstanding  and  injustice  as  well,  and  requires 
more  careful  study  than  could  be  given  to  it.  I  feel  strongly, 
however,  that  these  water  improvement  projects  with  rigid 
official  re  uirements  have  c  used  an  awful  lot  of  friction. 

fcV. 

One  missionary  in  answer  to  the  question  -  v.hat  has  the 
government  done  lor  the  farmers  in  your  district*:  repliori  as 
follows:  (1)  protected  the  trees;  (2)  made  roads;  IS)  better 
prices  for  crops;  (4)  new  things  can  be  bought  more  cheaply; 

15)  imposed  st;  ndarh  improved  cotton  seed;  lb)  introduced 
artificial  fertilizers;  (7)  encouraged  silk  growing  to  the 
profit  of  the  farmers;  (8)  introduced  new  food  crops  for 
variety  of  diet;  (9)  encouraging  bamboo  industry;  (10)  introduc¬ 
ing  chickens  and  pigs;  111)  maintain  e  peri men t  station. 

nhat  the  missions  are  doing  for  aural  improvement. 

•The  only  significant  piece  of  work  being  undertaken  by 
missionary  societies  in  Korea  in  contributing  to  basic  rural 
improvemnt,  that  we  we:e  able  to  learn  of,  is  that  by  the 
ryeng  Tang  x^orth  i-resbyterian  mission  under  the  direction  of 
mr.o.b. nutz,  who  has  .orked  out  an  effective  method  for  the 
control  of  an  apple  disease  that  was  literally  wiping  out  whole 
orchards  and  has  developed  a  greatly  appreciated  extension 
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service  for  apply  growers,  fie  has  also  introduced  several  strains 
of  hullless  oats  as  a  new  food  crop  and  with  which  he  has  made 
oatmeal  to  finance  his  other  ork,  no  other  funds  bemr  provided 
or  available.  I  believe  ^ome  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troducc  agriculture  and  gardening  into  some  of  the  schools  largely 
a;;  student  self-help  features  but  nothing  of  significance  to 
the  present  study. 

fhe  jf.&.O.A.  village  work. 

Both  at  seoul  and  at  Kwangju,  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  carrying  on 
with  voluntary  workers,  night  schools  in  a  number  of  the  neig 
boring  villages.  fhe  course  of  study  lasts  for  three  to  four 
months.  Cabbage  seeds  raised  in  one  of  the  villages  near  Seoul 
v/as  distributed  to  the  farmers  in  another  village  near  Kwangju 
through  the  i.ii.C.A.  evening  school.  Previously  this  seed  had 
been  raised  outside  of  Korea.  Other  services  that  will  help 
the  farmers  in  his  every  day  problems  of  producing  food  are 
being  considered  and  will  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  strikin:  thing  about  the  Y.tS.C.A.  is  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  more  than  any  other  has  a  vision  of  a  redeemed  rural 
life  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  beyond.  It  is  tre¬ 
mendously  significant  that  the  ioung  men’s  Christian  association 
of  Korea  should  center  its  attention  on  the  villages. 

Cooperation  with  Government. 

Prom  all  I  saw, from  small  things  heard  and  from  conversa¬ 
tions  with  government  officials,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  the  government  weald  be  f>lad  to  have  the  cooperation  oi 
Christian  organizations  in  bringing  to  the  farmers  the  many 
agricultural  improvements  which  the  government  has  worked  out. 

And  the  bold  fact  remains  that  no  possible  good  can  come  from 
the  church,  the  foreign  missionaries  or  the  Korean  Christians 
holding  themselves  aloof  from  such  opportunities  of  cooperation. 

81 ements  Necessary  in  any  effective  and  Successful  Program  .for 

-  .ural  work  in  Korea. 

1.  It  must  be  based  on  practical  neods  and  projects  both 

agricultural  and  economic.  . .  ^  *•-  . 

2.  social  and  educational  projects  are  essential  but  they  must 

be  in  proper  proportion  to  agricultural,  economic  ano  other 
projects.'  .hey  may  not  oven  predominate. 

3.  Mo  program  will  be  vitally  effective  unless  its  influences 

are  religious  and  spiritual.  In  producing  tuoa  man  m  a 
very  real  sense  cooperates  with  God  and  this  relationship 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

Groups  of  uural  service  Projects  open  to  church  and  i.Li.C._A. 

fiiis  list  la  tentative  an  is  primarily  meant  to  be  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  kind  of  things  that  ara  open  to  Christian  workers, 
note  that  these  groups  sapplem -nt  and  in  no  way  compete  c/ith 
the  strictly  spiritual  work  of  the  church.  Jse  ot  tne  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  government  is  Implied. 
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A.  Agricultural  projects. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5- 


6. 

7. 


securing  and  distribution  of  good  seeds  of  farm  crops. 
Cooperative  growing  and  sale  of  improved  seeds, 
iancouraging  sericulture  as  a  side  line  to  supplement  regular 

sources  of  income.  .  ,  >_  _ . 

encouraging  fruit  culture  as  Lutz  lias  done  by  oricing  ou  o 

control  methods  of  disease,  supplying  more  fertilizers,  etc. 
fertilizer  projects  -  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
green  manures,  etc. 

More  and  better  livestock  and  poultry. 

Planting  of  trees. 


B.  economic  projects. 


1.  Cooperative  buying-  and  selling  wherever  possible. 

2.  Cooperative  credits,  general  and  for  specific  purposes, 

as  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

.  Cooperative  storage  for  better  prices. 

.  Encouragement  of  thrift  and  savings  organizations. 


such 


fc.  Social  Projects. 

1.  Health  campaigns,  against  laloria,  small  pox  etc. 

2.  Clean  up  campaigns. 

3.  hecreation. 

4.  Plays. 


jj.  Educational  Projects. 

1.  Peoples  schools  both  for  children  and  adults. 

2.  Providing  simple  literature  to  follow  up  results  of  peoples 

2.  Agricultural  fairs  and  exhibits,  with  competition  for  prizes 
should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  developing  local  ana 
personal  oride  and  desire  for  better  things. 

4.  Lectures  of  all  kinds;  illustrated  whenever  possible. 

5.  Boys  (and  girls)  club  work  of  all  kinds. 


work  for  women. 


This  was  not  discussed  in  any  of  the  conferences,  hut 
the  farm  women  must  also  be  served.  The  difficulties  are 
greater  than  work  for  men  but  equally  important  in  every 
way. 


Recognition  of  dural  Services  equally  with  Medical  and  Educational 

- — —  aervices. 

Medicine  and  education  have  been  the  traditional  forms  of 
services  developed  by  missions  in  additional  to  strictly 
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evangelistic  work.  Participation  in  such  services  is  confined  to 
a  few  All  forms  of  service  that  will  bring  about  improvement 
in  agriculture  and  rural  life  should  be  recognized  equally  and 
in  every  way  —  including  distribution  and  ubs  of  mission funds  — 
with  nodical  and  educational  work.  All  rural  preachers  and 
other  Christian  rural  workers  should  be  encouraged  to  ongagc 
in  such  projects  as  will  improve  country  life  and  show  the 
religions  significance  of  rural  productive  factors  and  process, 
as  an  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  to  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  nospel  of  bosus  Christ. 


jype  of  worker  most  nikely  to  succeed  in  developing  miral  service 
- -  Projects. 


Besides  measuring  up  fully  to  the  spiritual  require¬ 
ments  of  missionaries  and  Y.jb.C.a.  secretaries  rural  workers 
should  have  a  college  training  in  agriculture  on  a  background 
of  farm  life,  if  possible.  He  should  not  be  a  specialist 
except  in  rural  organisation,  such  as  are  represented  by 
the  present  County  agents  in  the  u.S.  The  problem  in  Ao ret 
is  not  to  duplicate  government  activities  but  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  to  utilize  the  many  facilities  for  rural  improve¬ 
ment  government  haws  developed.  It  is  expected  however 
that  such  a  r  would  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  imd- 

ine:  and  solving  of  problems  or  gain  the  cooperation  ox 
government  experts,  just  as  nuts  did  on  the  apple  disease 
problems  and  for  which  the  government  is  grateful.  HO 
man  should  be  sent  out  who  had  not  had  some  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  county  agent  work  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
Us  3s 


Training  Coirters  for  Co  mi  “try  t<or)tQrs» 


‘phis  is  a  difficult  and  comple  quostion,  but  from  all 
I  saw  of  the  educational  situation  in  some  of  the  missions, 
the  lamed.' ate  need  is  for  a  center  where  extension  work  eoula 
he  developed  and  extension  courses  could  be  offered  to  pastors, 
laymen,  etc.  etc.  covering  a  week  to  several  months,  and  from 
which  extension  workers  could  be  sent  out  for  institutes  oi 
one  to  two  weeks,  fo  concentrate  agricultural  workers  in 
schools,  at  the  present  time,  for  Belf  evident  reasons,  would 
be  to  slow  down  the  development  of  rural  services  as  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  church. 


MILITARY  UNREST  IN  CHINA 


BULLETIN  No,  3 

Issued  by 

American  Committee  for  Fair  Play  in  China 


PURPOSE 

TO  GIVE  TO  AMERICA  THE  UNCOLORED  TRUTH 
ABOUT  CHINA,  WITH  THE  CONVICTION  THAT  A 
PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  NATIONS 
IS  THE  ONLY  REQUISITE  TO  JUST  RELATIONS 
AND  MUTUALLY  HELPFUL  DEALING,  AND  THAT 
OUT  OF  THIS  UNDERSTANDING  GOOD  WILL 
COME  FOR  CHINA  AND  FOR  THE  WORLD. 


APRIL,  1926 


TWO  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


It  is  difficult  for  inhabitants  of  a  consistently  unified 
country  to  form  an  adequate  mental  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  military  uhrest  in  China.  Among  the  medley  of 
warring  military  leaders  whose  names  tiavel  lather 
meaninglessly  abroad  to  further  confuse  the  ^wJlper 
reading  public,  interested  individuals  may  well  ask—  But 
which  one  is  the  central  force,  which  the  rebel . 


And  there  is  another  frequently  asked  question,  con¬ 
cerning  issues:  “Why  are  the  people  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  China  constantly  struggling  against  each  other . 


The  answers  to  both  these  questions  are  short, 
the  first  “Neither.”  To  the  second  “They  are  not. 


To 


To  which  seeming  paradox  this  is  the  explanation  . 

(1)  There  is  no  central  authority  in  China  which 
can  be  regarded  as  authentically  such ;  there  is  merely 
a  temporary  regime  instituted  by  the  foice  ° 
military  leader  or  another  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  battle,  and  having  only  a  very  slightly  extensive 
power,  either  in  point  of  time  or  area.  Each  military 
leader  consequently  names  his  opponents  .rebels 
and  himself  the  saviour  and  would-be  unifier  of 
China— the  “National  Army,”  or  central  force. 


(2)  There  are  no  real  issues  which  concern  the 
people  closely  in  these  manifold  warrings.  There- 
for°  THE  PEOPLE  THEMSELVES  ARE  NOT 
ENGAGING  IN  THESE  STRUGGLES.  When  I  say 
“the  people”  I  mean  those  who  are  not  officials  or 
would-be-officials  or  ex-officials — and  many  as  there 
are  in  the  latter  classes,  still  the  people .  themselves 
number  vastly  more  thousands!  And  it  is  true  that 
the  people  themselves  are  not  greatly  concerned. 
They  are  not  a  disunited  people  or  a  people  incapable 
of  unification  as  many  observers  are  fond  of  stating. 
There  are  no  causes  of  quarrel,  fundamentally,  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  in  which  Wu  Pei-fu  is  supreme 
and  those  in  which  Fer.g  Yu-hsiang  has  held  sway, 
or  between  either  of  those  and  the  people  of  Canton, 
or  the  areas  farther  west.  The  wars  are  leaders 
wars,  and  are  waged  for  personal  power  and  control, 
almost  invariably  with  little  to  choose  between  me 
combatants. 

The  leaders  are  supported  in  their  warfare  by  a 
mercenary  or  an  impressed  soldiery,  and  by  funds 
levied  as  tax  upon  the  merchants  of  the  areas  they 
control.  A  mercenary  army  is  an  understandable 
thing  in  China,  where  it  is  drawn  from  those,  sections 
of  a  dense  population  which  are  already  facing  star- 
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vation  and  which  welcome  even  the  precarious  life 
of  a  soldier  as  a  more  certain  means  of  subsistence. 

The  essential  point  in  answer,  number  two  is, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  real  division  between  the 
people  of  North  and  South,  Coast  or  Inland  provinces. 

And  the  problem  of  the  unification  of  China  is,  then, 
the  problAn  (by  no  means  a  simple  one)  of  ridding 
herself  o^fcer  warring  militarist  leaders. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CAUSE  FOR  DISUNITY 

It  is  not  easy  for  people  living  in  a  country  so  closely- 
knit  as  America,  a  country  of  even  mental  unification 
where  every  morning  the  people  of  one  State  know,  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  people  of  their  farthest-removed  sister- 
State  have  been  doing  in  the  few  hours  since  the  last  news 
edition — it  is  not  easy  for  people  of  such  an  environment 
and  mental  habit  to  comprehend  China  and  the  degree  of 
her  disunion.  But  that  disunion  is  almost  wholly 
physical  in  character.  Perhaps  we  may  come  nearer  to 
an  understanding  of  the  situation  if  we  think  of  our  own 
thirteen  colonies  and  states  before  the  days  of  train  and 
telegraph,  and  the  disunity  that  then  prevailed  from  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  and  social  diversities. 

Consider  a  country  with  an  area  estimated  at  five 
million  square  miles,  of  which  only  the  four  hundred 
linear  miles  of  coast  territory  are  in  any  sense  well  con¬ 
nected  or  easily  accessible  one  part  to  another  by  rail, 
telegraph  or  water.  Consider  the  huge  interior  area  which 
is  only  sparsely  and  imperfectly  touched  by  telegraph, 
where  railroads  do  not  exist,  where  the  laborious  travel 
by  small  river  boat,  cart  or  camel-train  is  made  more 
uncertain  and  difficult  by  the  natural  obstacles  of  turbu¬ 
lent  rivers,  rapids,  floods,  great  mountain  barriers,  poor 
roads. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  the  people  of  Kansu  Province,  or  of  distant 
Szechuan,  which  border  on  the  Tibetan  wastes  and  are 
months  distant  from  Peking,  to  know  of,  much  less  com¬ 
prehend  and  conform  to,  edicts  from  the  temporary 
authority  at  Peking !  And  without  the  thought-unity  that 
comes  from  a  close  news-intercouse  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  republican  government  to  function  over  wide 
areas. 

During  the  Empire  these  distant  provinces  enjoyed. a 
remarkably  autonomous  regime — under  the  governorship 
of  an  imported  Manchu  staff,  it  is  true,  and  paying  taxes 
to  Peking,  but  otherwise  practically  cut  off  from  central 
authority,  certainly  cut  off  from  participation  in  extra- 
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provincial  affairs  or  any  constraint  thereto.  The  removal 
of  even  a  corrupt  and  tottering  Imperial  power,  with  no 
strong  or  organized  force  for  its  immediate  replacement, 
could  not,  even  though  the  agency  be  termed  Revolution 
and  the  form  Republic,  bring  about  an  instant  con¬ 
formity  throughout  a  territory  of  vast  distances  ana  Phy¬ 
sical  barriers.  It  did  but  increase  the  sense  of  local 
autonomy  by  removing  the  semblance  of  central  authoi- 
ity  and  failing  to  remove  the  local  Big  Men,  their  armies 
or  their  ambitions. 

PROVINCES  BUT  PAWNS 

Out  of  such  a  beginning  China's  fifteen  years  of  non- 
monarchial  existence  have  been  filled  with  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  inter-provincial  warfare,  manoeuvered  by  varying 
combinations  of  military  power, — a  warfare  which  has 
hampered  and  rendered  well-nigh  impossible  the  con¬ 
structive  efforts  of  nation  and  government  builders.  And 
there  again  the  term  “inter-provincial”  is  misleading,,  for 
the  provinces  are  but  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the  militar¬ 
ists — impressed  suppliers  of  men  and  money  for  the 
armies,  not  truculent  participants  of  themselves.  While 
the  leaders  themselves, — old  military  governors,  or 
bandit  generals,  or  upstarts  from  the  ranks,  whatnot- 
are  each  pursuing  his  own  personal  dream  of  uniting  all 
China  under  his  own  leadership ;  and  to  that  end  attempt¬ 
ing  to  “pacify”  his  own  particular  provincial  stronghold 
and  consolidate  his  immediate  neighbors  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  difficulty  of  each  lies  in  the  fact  that  “con¬ 
solidation”  means  absorption  of  other  lesser  powers  into 
his  own ;  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  personal  ambitions, 
constrained  subordination,  individual  jealousies,  it  is  non¬ 
sense  to  look  for  or  expect  such  things  as  loyalty  and 
trust  among  these  enforced  allies.  A  man  is  your  ally 
or  your  subordinate  until  he  sees  a  chance  to  take  steps 
alone  in  his  own  direction,  or  an  opportunity  to  gain 
further  toward  his  own  objective  in  the  service  of  your 
rival.  That  is  why  it  seems  impossible  that  a  decisive 
war  or  even  battle  can  be  fought  out  in  this  mass  of  mili¬ 
tary  unrest  and  intrigue. 

It  is,  in  fact,  this  very  indecisiveness  which  is  the  curse 
of  the  military  situation  today,  and  which,  incidentally, 
renders  it  so  puzzling  and  incomprehensible  to  the  casual 
onlooker  by  reason  of  its  continual  shifting  of  face.  No 
general  is  ever  honest-to-goodness  “licked.”  None  is  ever 
eliminated — unless  he  chances  to  be  a  rebelling  subordi¬ 
nate  who  is  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into  his  erstwhile 
superior’s  clutches.  Little  does  it  count  that  day  before 
yesterday  Wu  and  Feng  drove  Chang  outside  the  Great 
Wall,  for  yesterday  Feng  turned  around  and  let  him  in 
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again  and  together  they  drove  Wu  into  hiding;  and  today 
Chang  and  Wu  have  joined  forces  to  castigate  the  too- 
presumptuous  Feng.  Tomorrow — what? 

FOREIGN  AID  TO  MILITARY  CONTESTANTS 

A  further  element,  intensifying  the  indecisiveness,  has 
in  the  past  been  the  ability  of  warring  factions  to  secure 
the  sinews  of  war  from  one  or  another  of  the  foreign 
powers — some  Chinese  patriots  say  because  it  was  to  the 
interests  of  the  powers  to  maintain  a  weak,  unstable,  impo¬ 
tent  China  as  the  field  for  their  enterprises.  Some  even 
say  it  has  been  a  weil-known  policy  for  one  Power  to  help 
finance  two  belligerents  at  the  same  time.  It  is  likewise 
conceded  by  many  of  these  same  patriots  that  foreign 
subsidization  alone  does  not  keep  the  militarists  solvent 
and  functioning.  The  wealth  of  China  herself  is  year 
after  year  scrunched  within  the  mailed  paws  of  the  mili¬ 
tarists — and  the  merchants  under  their  domination  seem 
helpless  to  withhold. 

These  same  foreign  Powers  are  fond  of  saying  offici¬ 
ally — “If  China,  does  this  and  that,”  or  “If  the  Chinese 
people  stop  their  domestic  quarrelling  ...”  as  if  there  is 
at  present  any  functioning  unit  known  as  China  which 
can  issue  and  enforce  an  ultimatum ;  as  if  the  Chinese 
people  had  anything  to  do  with  this  incessant  warring! 
The  people  themselves  do  nothing  but  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  military  under  whose  regime  they  exist — lose  peace, 
prosperity,  actual  property,  even  lives  in  the  wake  of 
battles  which  do  not  otherwise  concern  them  and  which 
never  settle  anything.  They  are  heartily  wearied  of  the 
endless  game;  but  so  far,  because  there  is  little  ease  of 
communication  between  them  there  has  been  little  possi¬ 
bility  of  concerted  action  in  self-defense. 

In  some  such  concerted  action,  however,  lies  what  looks 
like  China’s  only  hope  of  freeing  herself  from  that  incu¬ 
bus,  the  Tuchun  or  military  governor.  And  the  fact  that 
the  people  themselves  are  not  divided  by  these  struggles — 
that  in  fact  they  loathe  all  militarists  with  an  impartial 
loathing — is  the  one  element  that  renders  the  situation 
hopeful. 


THE  “BIG  THREE” 

It  is  true  that  amongst  the  present  Big  Three  who, 
first  in  one  combination  and  then  another,  manipulate  all 
the  many  lesser  generals  of  Central,  Western  and  North¬ 
ern  China  in  an  incessant  struggle  for  control,  public 
opinion  differs  in  its  estimate,  and  some  people,  incline  to 
one  and  some  to  another  as  “the  least  bad.”  On  the 
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whole,  Wu  Pei-fu  has  the  odds  in  the  popular  favor — but 
chiefly  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  leader  of  armies,  as  a 
civil  administrator,  or  as  a  possible  savior  of  China,  xie 
holds  this  lead  by  reason  of  his  unimpeachable  personal 
honesty  (witness  his  comparative  poverty  and  simplicity 
of  life)  by  his  unquestioned  (if  misguided)  patriotism, 
and  not  least  by  reason  of  his  strict  bearing  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  hero,  a  Confucian  ethicist  of  the  classical  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  less  conservative-minded  of 
Young  China  are  inclined  to  hold  Feng  Yu-hsiang  as  more 
modern,  more  nationalistic,  more  plastic,  less  the  rigid 
conformist  of  the  old  fashion— in  short,  more  hopeful  as 
a  potential  doer  of  constructive  things.  Personally  he 
is  almost  universally  disliked,  despised  even,  because  of 
his  unstability  and  unaccountability;  but  he  has  made  a 
grand  bid  for  popular  suffrance  in  disciplining  an  army 
which  does  not  prey  upon  the  countryside  it  inhabits,  and 
a  still  stronger  bid  for  favor  among  participants  in  the 
nationalist  movement  by  declaring  boldly  for  a  People  s 
Army  to  fight  China’s  battles  against  foreign  aggression 
— a  safe  enough  gesture. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  except  among  power-seekers, 
Chang  Tso-lin  is  practically  anathema.  He  is  probably 
the  most  efficient  and  powerful  militarist  of  them  all, 
and  with  seeming  taste  for  efficient  government  as  well, 
as  exemplified  in  Manchuria.  But,  strong  man  or  not, 
honest  man  or  not,  he  had  his  beginning  as  a  bandit,  a 
common  “hung-hu-tze,”  and  that  the  long  memory  of  the 
Chinese  people  can  neither  forget  nor  forgive. 

This  division  of  popular  opinion  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  go  to  the  lengths  of  voluntary  support,  for  all  three 
men  are  considered  enemies  of  the  public  peace  and  of 
constructive  development.  Yet  strangely  enough,  the 
force  of  public  like  or  dislike,  while  it  cannot  stem  the 
tide  of  warfare  can  do  much  in  swaying  its  success.  So 
it  means  much  to  a  leader  to  gain  any  degree  of  popular 
favor  or  suffrance,  and  he  will  take  great  pains  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  plans  and  principles  in  populace-currying 
terms,  or  even,  when  convenient,  to  do  constructive  small- 
scale  works  for  the  same  purpose. 


CHINA’S  ONE  HOPE 

But  in  the  long  run,  despite  his  efforts  and  his  high- 
sounding  phrases,  he  gains  little  real  popular  favor.  His 
deeds  too  greatly  belie  his  words.  Everywhere  as  a  result 
the  populace  joins  in  futiiely  cursing  the  military.  They 
suffer  from  victors  and  vanquished  alike.  And  now  there 
is  a  growing  movement  for  making  this  popular  cursing 
less  futile, — a  movement  to  translate  it  into  action  and 
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crystallize  it  into  effectivity.  So  far  the  movement  seems 
small  and  impotent,  it  is  true,  when  compared  with  the 
vast  field  over  which  it  has  to  work.  But  there  were  even 
smaller  and  more  insignificant  beginnings  for  that  other 
amazing  movement  which  fifteen  years  ago  overthrew  an 
Empire,  in  a  tradition-loving  land  where  Empire  had  for 
thousands  of  years  existed.  And  both  movements  found 
or  are  finding  their  beginnings  in  the  fiery-spirited,  de¬ 
termined  student-class.  Today  this  student-class  is  more 
widespread  and  more  embracing  than  was  its  prototype 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

If  that  other  miracle  could  have  happened  (even  poorly 
managed  as  it  may  have  been)  who  can  say.  that  the 
seemingly  hopeless  muddle  of  present-day  militarism  in 
China  may  not  also  be  resolved,  unexpectedly  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Come  when  it  may,  certainly  that  miracle  could 
never  be  branded  as  “premature,”  as  the  earlier  has  some¬ 
times  been ! 

Let  China’s  self-conscious  youth  get  solidly  behind 
the  slogan  “Down  With  Militarists!”  and  I  for  one  have 
faith  in  their  ultimate  achievement.  It  is  China  s  one 
hope', — and  a  by  no  means  hopeless  one! 

Report  submitted  by 

ELIZABETH  GREEN. 

Representative  in  China . 

Peking,  China,  February,  1926 
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David  Z.  T.  Yui 


Some  Problems  Confronting  the 
Christian  Movement  in  China 


Friends  and  Members  of  the  National  Christian  Council: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
to  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  Annual 
Meeting.  We  are  happy  to  see  your  faces  again  and  to 
grasp  your  hands.  We  are  thankful  to  our  Father  in 
heaven  that,  despite  the  troublous  times,  He  has  gra¬ 
ciously  brought  us  together  from  different  parts  of  this 
country  so  that  we  can  worship  and  wait  upon  Him,  enter 
into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Him  and  with  one  anotbei, 
and  study  and  think  through  some  of  the  main  tasks  and 
problems  of  the  Christian  Movement  in  China.  .  May  we, 
during  the  entire  Meeting,  be  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  will¬ 
ingness  to  be  led  by  God  Himself.  May  His  will  be  done. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  am  going  to  make,  I  shall 
briefly  touch  upon  some  questions  which  are  probably 
uppermost  in  our  minds  and  hearts  at  this  time.  The 
first  question  is:—1*  When  will  the  troubles  in  China  end  so 
that  we  can  peacefully  carry  on  our  work?  '*  *  This  is  indeed 
a  legitimate  question.  Have  we  not  been  praying  for 
peace  and  order  to  be  restored  soon?  But,  why  should  we 
demand  peaceful  times  and  conditions  under  which  we  are 
to  do  our  Christian  work?  Why  do  we  seem  to  be  fretful 
and  desnairing  when  such  conditions  are  for  the  time  being 
unobtainable?  Should  we  mark  time  in  our  work  and  wait 
for  better  times?  Do  we  think  that  Christianity  as  a 
religion  has  no  contribution  to  offer  to  chaotic  times  and 
sinful  life?  Is  our  own  Christian  faith  shaken? 
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Certainly,  Christianity  is  not  a  luxury  which  we  can 
have  and  enj  in  rimes  of  peace  and  prosperity  but  which 
we  have  to  give  up  for  other  necessities  when  fate  is  turn- 
ng  aglinst  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  firmly  believe  that 
Christianity  does  possess  a  moral  and  spiritual  power 
capable  of  saving  and  regenerating  individual  and  national 
life  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  _  It  offers  the 
very  curative  and  recuperative  power  which  is  desperately 
needed  at  this  hour.  Was  not  Christ’s  life  a  continuous 
struggle  and  also  a  complete  victoiy  ? 

The  troubles  in  China  to-day  are  sounding  to  the 
Christian  Movement  a  call  to  duty.  We  must  believe  that 
we  have  the  power  from  On  High  to  turn  defeat  into 
victory  and  to  achieve  peace  and  order  in  chaos,  ihis  is 
no  time  for  us  merely  to  cry  for  peace,  or  to  despair  when 
peace  is  not  promised.  If,  towards  the  present  situation 
in  China,  the  Christian  Movement  feels  helpless,  then  the 
entire  world  becomes  hopeless  and  sad  indeed,  u  e  must, 
as  Christ’s  soldiers,  accept  the  challenge  of  the  hour  and 
march  forward  with  confident  hope  to  win.  The  greater 
the  trouble,  the  harder  we  should  pray  and  fight. 


The  second  question  is:—'  Should  we  uphold  the  To¬ 
leration  Clauses  of  the  Unequal  Treaties  or  be  m  faYor  of 
giving  them  up?”  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
this  can  ever  become  a  serious  question.  In  the  face  of 
the  national  movement  to  abrogate  the  unequal  treaties, 
why  are  we  perplexed,  disturbed,  and  worried?  Does 
Christianity  have  to  depend  upon  such  extraordinary  and 
extraneous  protection  for  its  propagation  and  power. 
Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  such  protection  was  neces¬ 
sary  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  China  over  one 
hundred  years  ago,  does  Christianity  need  it  now? 
Religious  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  our  people  before  and  is 
now  written  into  the  Constitution  of  our  Republic. 


What  does  history  teach  us  of  Christianity  when  it  did 
depend  upon  such  protection?  We  cannot  easily  forget  or 
overlook  its  bitter  and  costly  experiences  of  the  past. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  want  to  repeat  any  of  them  now. 
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Do  we  care  to  espouse  any  religion  or  teaching  when 
it  is  forced  on  us  by  treaty  stipulations  with  a  foreign 
power  with  imperialistic  designs  to  exploit  us?  Would  the 
people  of  the  West  he  willing  to  accept  Confucianism  under 
similar  circumstances?  We  know  they  would  not  accept 
it;  nor  do  we  want  to  force  the  Confucian  doctrine  on  any 
foreign  people  in  any  way. 

We  do  not  need  to  fear  that  the  citizenship  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  Chinese  Christians  respectively  will  suffer  any 
evil  effect  from  the  abrogation  of  the  unequal  treaties. 
The  citizenship  of  both  will  remian  intact,  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  and  responsibilities  may  be  more  clearly  defined 
than  now,  which  will  be  helpful. 

The  Chinese  people  are  divided  by  many  things,  but 
they  are  absolutely  united  in  the  national  movement  to 
abrogate  the  unequal  treaties,  including  the  Toleration 
Clauses.  These  treaties  are  doomed  to  go  at  an  early 
hour,  never  to  re-appear.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  doubt, 
worry,  and  fear,  the  Christian  Movement  in  China  should 
in  its  own  way  support  and  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  in  this  regard.  The 
Movement  should  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Christianity 
shall  soon  shake  off  the  shackles  which  have  heretofore 
been  looked  upon  as  special  protection,  and  malm  its 
appeal  freely  on  its  own  merit.  Such  an  appeal  will  be 
irresistible. 

The  third  question  is:— “What  should  be  our  attitude 
towards  the  Anti-Christian  Movement?”  To  begin  with, 
we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Anti-Christian  Move¬ 
ment  has  been  steadily  growing  in  strength.  Formerly,  it 
attacked  Christianity  on  hearsay  and  at  random  and 
therefore ‘wasted  ammunition,’ so  to  speak.  Now,  it  has 
been  studying  diligently  Christianity  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
the  onslaughts  are  being  directed  against  the  weak  spots  of 
the  Christian  Movement.  It  has  been  conducting  an  agi¬ 
tation  against  those  things  in  Christianity  in  which 
thoughtful  Christians  East  and  West  can  readily  join. 
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Some  o!  these  things  ale  clearly  extraneons  growth  attach¬ 
ed  to  Christianity  which  may  have  served  their  purpose 
at  certain  times  but  which  are  by  no  means  essential. 
However,  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Anti- 
Christian  Movement  shows  that  its  attacks  are  very  seldom 
made  on  Christ  whose  character  and  life-purpose  are  held 
in  highest  esteem.  The  movement  has,  in  our  judgment, 
been  misnamed  as  Anti-Christian  or  Anti-Chiist. 


Doubtless,  the  Anti-Christian  Movement  has  done 
considerable  harm  to  the  Christian  Movement,  and  has 
caused  not  a  few  of  us  much  anxiety  and  suffering.  On 
the  whole,  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  what  it  has 
directly  and  indirectly  done  for  us.  Briefly,  it  has  greatly 
helped  in  sobering  us;  in  clarifying  our  thinking;  in 
evaluating  our  belief  and  experience  ;  in  overcoming  our 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  inertia  ;  in  arousing  a  greater 
consciousness  of  God’s  love  for  us  ;  and  in  strengthening 
our  loyalty  to  Christ. 

What  should  be  our  attitude  ?  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  un-Christian  on  our  part  to  hate  the  Anti-Chris¬ 
tian  Movement,  to  abuse  it,  and  to  counter-attack  it  in  an 
equally  unjustifiable  manner.  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  be 
afraid  of  it  and  to  avoid  it  at  every  turn.  It  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  us  to  be  entirely  indifferent  and  to  ignore  it 
as  child’s  play.  It  is  unwise  for  us  to  be  merely  diplo¬ 
matic  and  to  court  its  favor,  rightly  or  wrongly.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  decidedly  important  for  us  to  study  the 
Anti-Christian  Movement  and  profit  by  its  attacks  ;  to 
learn  what  it  may  have  to  teach  us ;  and  to  try  to  win, 
consecrate,  and  Christianize  it.  With  God,  nothing  is 
impossible  for  the  Christian  Movement  and  for  us  to 
accomplish. 

The  fourth  question  is: — “Is  the  Chinese  Christian 
Church  becoming  a  reality?”  The  term,  the  Chinese 
Christian  Church,  is  nowadays  being  used  everywhere  by 
missionaries  and  Chinese  Christians.  We  wonder  if  they 
realize  its  full  significance.  Are  we  using  the  terra  glibly 
and  without  much  meaning  ?  Are  we  employing  it  merely 
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BuEfetiMfg  the  tetfm,  Christian  Missions,  which  is  now 
fGun-d  rather  distasteful?  Are  we  holding  it  up  as  an 
ideal  never  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Or,  are  we  really  working  for 
itf  and  so  earnestly  that  we  are  prepared  to  pay  any  price 
for  its  realization  ?  It  is  not- other  men  but  we  ourselves 
who  are  to  give  a  sincere  answer  to  the  question  : '  Is 
the  Chinese  Christian  CiSeh  becoming  a  reality?’  Much 
depends  upon  our  reply. 

During  recent  years,  the  growth  of  nationalism  among 
the  Chinese  people  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  national 

spirit  is  penetrating  every  institution  and  movement.  In 

general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  institution  and- 
movement  will  rise  or  fall  in  accordance  with  whether  it 
has  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  national  spint,- 
Fortunately,  the  rise  of  nationalism  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  We  see  unmistakable 
signs  of  this  happy  combination  within  the  Christian 
Movement  in  China.  Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  Chinese  Christians  of  the  Lutheran,  the 
Methodist,  and  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Harbin  pledging 
and  organizing  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fusing 
themselves  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  into  the 
Chinese  Christian  Church  in  that  important  center,  lhe 
national  spirit  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  are  both 
running  high,  and  the  Harbin  Christians  are,  m  our 
judgment,  moving  cautiously  and  courageously  along 
proper  and  constructive  lines.  There  must  be  similar 
developments  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Chinese  Christian  Church  is  fast  approaching 
realization.  Nothing  can  stop  or  prevent  it.  May  the 
Christian  Movement  in'  China  work  hard  for  if  and 
Welcome  it  with  open  arms  and'  hearts.  In  the  proe'ess  of 
realization,  there  will  be,  to  be  sure,  misunderstanding, 
difficulties,  shocks,  and  painful  experiences.  With  proper 
spirit  and  Christian  attitude,  however,  we  can  do  much  to 
lessen  them.  They  may  be  compared  to  pangs  which  m 

time  will  give  birth  to  the  Chinese  Ghristiafi  Church. 
The  new  babe  Will  immediately  fill  our  hearts  With 


gratitude  and  joy  and  will  banish  from  our  memory  the 
past  experiences  however  painful  and  unpleasant  at  the 
time. 

The  last  question  is: — “What  is  the  place  of  the 
missionary  in  the  Christian  Movement  in  China?”  We 
are  not  true  to  ourselves  if  we  do  not  at  the  outset  express 
our  profound  gratitude  to  the  Christian  Movements  of  the 
West  for  the  splendid  service  which  their  representatives 
have  been  rendering  in  China  and  to  the  missionaries 
themselves,  and  for  the  spirit  of  love  and  self-sacrifice 
which  lies  behind  the  service.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  us 
should  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Chinese  Christians  are  capable  of  assuming  the  leadership 
of  the  Christian  Movement  in  China  and  of  carrying  the 
responsibilities  thereof.  We  are  thankful  that  this  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  in  strength. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  place  of  the 
missionary? 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  wish  to  ask:  — 
“What  constitutes  the  best  and  highest  gift  from  the 
Christian  Movements  of  the  West  to  the  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  in  China?”  We  do  really  appreciate  the  funds 
which  have  been  sent  over  to  finance  the  work,  the 
property  in  which  the  Christian  Movement  has  been 
carrying  on;  the  organization  and  administration  which 
has  been  enabling  our  Movement  to  prosecute  its  work 
systematically  and  efficiently;  the  traditions,  customs, 
dogmas  and  creeds  which  have  added  much  to  our  Chris¬ 
tian  understanding  and  experience.  All  these  are  import¬ 
ant  and  invaluable.  The  best  and  highest  gift,  we  must 
frankly  point  out,  is  the  life  of  the  missionary. 

It  is  true  that  many  a  missionary  life  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  hence  proves  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  our  young  Christian  faith  and  experience.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  weeknesses  of  human  nature  to  which 
we  are  heir,  we  should  mention  the  following  which  often 
mar  and  reduce  the  attractiveness  and  helpfulness  of 
missionary  life:— (a)  a  superiority  complex  and  hence  a 
determination  to  dictate  and  dominate;  (b)  a  tendency  or 
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purpose  to  transfer  and  perpetuate  in  China  the  practices 
and  experiences  of  the  Christian  Movements  of  the  West 
irrespective  of  the  needs  over  here:  (c)  too  strong  nation¬ 
alism  in  their  attitudes  on  current  questions;  and  (d) 
emphasis  on  external  and  material  things  rather  than 
spiritual  life. 

The  missionary  life  is  the  best  and  highest  gift  from 
the  Christian  Movments  of  the  West  to  the  Christian 
Movement  in  China.  When  freed  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  pitfalls,  the  missionary  life,  the  true  Christian  life, 
is  not  only  beautiful,  inspiring  and  helpful  to  man  but 
also  most  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  this  type 
of  life  which  more  than  anything  else  helps  make  a  reality 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  saviorhood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  do  treasure  this  best  and  highest  of  all  gifts  from  the 
West  and  plead  that  this  should  be  made  a  permanent 
gift  to  the  Christian  Movement  in  China.  Christian 
Missions  may  terminate  before  long.  It  is  our  sincerest 
hope  that  the  presence  of  Christian  workers  from  the  other 
lands  will  never  be  discontinued  in  the  Christian  Movement 
in  China. 

By  the  Christian  Movement  in  China,  we  are  referring 
to  the  Christian  Church  and  all  other  Christian  agencies 
now  at  work  in  this  land.  Are  they  all  united  in  one 
movement?  We  are  not  after  organic  unity  or  unnatural 
amalgamation.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  is  it 
not  imperative  that  all  the  Christian  forces  in  China  should 
knit  themselves  together  in  their  one  common  fundamental 
purpose,  work  out  one  general  program  calculated  to  help 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Chinese  people,  and,  though 
each  will  make  a  distinct  contribution  in  its  own  way, 
cooperate  with  one  another  to  the  best  of  their  ability? 
We  are  gathering  here  now  to  study  afresh  what  our 
supreme  task  is  and  to  consider  how  we  can  weld  ourselves 
together  for  achieving  it.  Spiritual  regeneration  and 
concerted  action  should  be  the  dominant  note  in  the 
Christian  Movement  in  China.  We  must  have  the  courage 
and  confidence  to  expect  extraordinarily  great  things  ot 
God  for  China  today,  and  He  will  never  fail  us. 
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A  CALL  TO  THOSE  WHO 
SEEK  CHRIST’S  WAY 
OF  LIFE 


( Translation ) 

Our  country  to-day  is  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  political  unrest, 
diplomatic  failure,  civil  war  and 
economic  pressure.  A  hundred 
matters  await  renewal.  Out  of 
utter  chaos  men  yearn  for  peace; 
in  utter  failure  they  turn  to 
Heaven.  Thus  to-day  people  are 
eagerly  seeking  the  source  _  of 
quietness  and  confidence,  searching 
wistfully  for  some  sure  ground  of 
faith  either  in  a  re-birth  of  ancient 
beliefs  or  in  a  new  synthesis  of 
various  religions.  At  the  same 
time  the  Christian  Church  has  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  anti-Christians 
and  the  criticism  of  the  Chinese 
Renaissance  from  without ;  _  and 
within  she  suffers  from  iow  spiritu¬ 
al  vitality  and  lack  of  true  unity. 
Her  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  are 
unsatisfied. 


It  is  a  happy  thing  that  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  awakened  the  minds 
of  Christians,  calling  forth,  as  a 
natural  result,  the  spirit  of  humil¬ 
ity  and  of  patient  enquiry  for 
truth.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
until  we  find  in  Christ  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  the  one  who  can  speak  to  our 
own  hearts,  guide  our  conduct  and 
inspire  our  service.  Then  from  out 
of  the  very  clouds  light  flashes 
forth.  The  vessel  may  seem  to  be 
sinking  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
But  we  have  looked  forward  and 
seen  beyond  the  tempest,  and  are 
impelled  to  speak  Jthis  word  of 
hope. 

As  Chinese  and  foreigners  to¬ 
gether  we  have  been  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  October  1928  in  Shanghai  at 
the  fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Christian  Council.  After 
days  of  deliberation  when  we  have 
faced  this  situation  we  have  reach¬ 
ed  a  common  mind,  seeing  one  way 
and  one  only  whereby  the  needs  of 
the  people  may  be  met  and  the 
Church  revived.  It  is  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christ’s  way  of  life,  firm 
in  will  and  pure  in  aim.  If  every 
Christian  had  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  was  being  transformed  so  as 
to  live  as  He  lived  would  not  all  our 
problems  be  solved  and  the  fear  of 
dissension  be  banished? 


What  do  wc  mean  by  Christ’s 
way  of  life?  Inwardly  it  means 
spiritual  union  with  Christ.  Out¬ 
wardly  it  means  the  manifestation 
of  His  Spirit  in  all  our  life  and 
contacts.  How  can  we  attain  to 
His  way  of  life  ?  Of  many  methods 
we  wish  to  mention  a  few  which 
seem  to  us  most  pressing  at  this 
time.  In  them  we  see  God’s  call  to 
churches  and  all  other  Christian 
bodies  at  work  in  China.  The 
National  Christian  Council  places 
itself  at  the  service  of  all  those  who 
call  themselves  followers  of  Christ 
as  they  seek  unitedly  to  re-explore 
His  way  of  life  and  to  re-dedicate 
themselves  to  Him. 

I.  In  the  Inner  Life 

As  we  clearly  see  the  importance 
of  finding  Christ’s  way  of  life  we 
are  brought  back  freshly  to  the 
need  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
as  first  essentials. 

The  Bible  contains  the  record  of 
God’s  love  and  its  manifestation  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore 
to  know  God  and  to  find  Christ’s 
way  we  must  study  the  Bible. 
There  are  still  many  in  the  Church 
who  cannot  read  at  all  and  these 
must  be  taught  to  read.  Among 
those  who  can  are  many  who  do  not 


need  good  study  helps  and  other 
means  whereby  their  interest  in 
the  Bible  may  be  stimulated. 


But  in  reading  the  Bible  we  need 
to  pray.  Prayer  leads  us  into 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  It 
generates  limitless  power,  hope  and 
courage,  given  us  through  faith  in 
Christ.  Its  chief  value  is  not  in 
asking  for  particular  things,  not 
even  in  seeking  guidance  for  our 
life.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  intimate  union  between  the 
divine  and  human  spirits. 


II.  In  the  Family  Life 

In  the  family  we  have  the  natur¬ 
al  sphere  for  the  expression  of  the 
Christ-life.  The  progress  and 
development  of  religion  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  seed  sown  in  the 
home;  and  here  it  is  that  we  can 
immediately  apply  the  principles  of 
Christ.  “He  who  honours  his  par¬ 
ents  will  honour  those  of  others :  he 
who  cares  for  his  own  children  will 
care  for  other  people’s.”  Jesus 
Christ  says,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,” — how  much 
more  then  those  who  have  the  first 
claim  on  us. 


The  home  is  the  place  where  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  young 
must  begin.  If  this  is  attended  to 
the  child  grows  up  unconsciously 
in  the  atmosphere  of  love,  and  thus 
his  spirit  is  daily  renewed  and 
virtue  is  developed  in  a  steady, 
natural  and  enduring  way.  At  this 
moment  when  religious  education 
in  the  schools  is  being  challenged  it 
is  indeed  an  urgent  matter  to  see 
that  it  is  well  given  in  the  home.  If 
we  fail  here  what  is  our  hope  for 
religion? 

III.  In  Wider  Relationships 

Every  human  relationship  must, 
for  the  Christian,  ue  determined 
according  to  Christ’s  way  of  life. 
This  is  an  unavoidable  implication 
of  our  faith.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  separate  religion  and  daily 
life.  The  man  who  would  live  the 
Christ-life  must  be  forever  apply¬ 
ing  his  principles  to  his  environ¬ 
ment.  He  must  build  and  he  must 
destroy.  He  will  bring  the  Christ 
spirit  into  each'  sphere,  school, 
social  life,  politics,  international 
relations,  etc.,  so  that  Christ  may 
be  seen  in  these  as  a  real  power.  He 
wil!  also  seek  to  overthrow-  social 
evils  such  as  opium — seeing  these 
as  enemies  of  Christ  to  be  fought 
with  unswerving  determination.  As 


Christ  cleansed  the  temple,  so  let 
us  cleanse  the  nation’s  life. 

IV.  In  Witnessing 

Seeing  Christ’s  way  of  life  as  the 
goal  wherein  we  may  achieve  all 
that  is  best  and  worthiest,  we  shall 
thi  ough  life  and  death  hold  fast  to 
this  faith.  “When  we  ourselves  are 
established  we  shall  establish 
others :  developing  our  own  life  we 
may  serve  the  development  of 
others.”  As  Christians  we  shall 
know  that  to  save  ourselves  is 
not  enough.  To  _  all  who  will 
attend  we  bear  witness  that  they 
also  may  find  the  true  Source  of 
love  and  life.  It  is  our  family  mis¬ 
sion  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to 
introduce  Christ  to  men.  So  we 
shall  express  our  devotion  to  Christ 
and  serve  our  country  as  loyal 
citizens. 

We  believe  that  the  needs  of  this 
very  hour  in  China  may  be  met  as 
we  seek  to  live  the  Christ-life  and 
work  it  out  along  these  lines.  We 
send  out  this  call  to  our  fellow- 
C'hristians  in  the  hope  that  the 
elders  and  brethren  in  Christ, 
irrespective  of  racial,  sectarian  or 
theological  distinction,  may  join  in 
the  one  service.  Through  patient 


prayer  and  unceasing  labour  we 
trust  this  effort  may  be  acceptable 
to  God.  Let  all  who  are  Christ’s 
followers  be  up  and  doing ! 

Given  out  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  China,  18th  October, 
1926 . 

NOTE: 

We  should  like  to  know  how  we  may 
help  you  in  carrying  out  the  aims  herein 
set  .forth.  Literature,  the  holding  of 
retreats,  the  preaching  of  sermons,  Sun¬ 
day-School  lessons,  study  groups,  Bible- 
reading  circles,  discussions,  home  to  home 
visitations — and  many  other  methods  are 
of  value.  Do  you  want  any  help  in 
regard  to  these  and  other  matters? 

Any  enquiry  in  regard  to  this  Call 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  C.  Y.  Cheng, 
General  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  C.,  28 
Yuen  Ming  Yuen  Road,  Shanghai — or  to 
the  headquarters  of  your  own  Church  or 
Mission  or  Christian  organization  from 
whom  further  copies  can  also  be  obtain¬ 
ed. 
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E.  H.  CR'ESSY,  Editor 


November  18,  1926 


The  Development  of  the 
Council  of  Higher 
Education 

In  1915  the  Association  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Colleges  and  Universities  was 
established.  Sixteen  colleges  became 
members  and  were  represented  by  the 
president  and  a  delegate  chosen  from 
the  faculty.  The  Association  held  four 
meetings,  the  last  being  in  May.  1923. 

At  that  time  it  was  decided  to 
enlarge  the  Association  to  include  all 
of  those  connected  with  Christian 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  in 
February,  1924,  the  China  Association 
for  Christian  Higher  Education  was 
organized  at  the  meeting  at  Girding 
Coliege,  attended  by  some  tvvo  hun¬ 
dred  delegates  from  nearly  all  of  the 
Christian  colleges. 

In  the  meantime  the  China  Edu¬ 
cational  Commission  had  drawn  up  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  the  China 
Christian  Educational  Association, 
which  included  .a  Council  of  Higher 
Education,  and  as  a  result,  the  Council, 
as  at  present  organized,  sustains  a 
dual  relationship,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  Educational  Association,  of  which 
it  is  an  administrative  branch,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  China  Association  for 
Christian  Higher  Education,  which  it 
promotes,  to  which  it  makes  recoitii- 
mendations,  and  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  recommendations. 

The  Council,  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  is  made  up  of  three  represen¬ 
tatives  of  member  institutions  and  of 
an  additional  number  coopted. 
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given  later.  This  committee  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  in  North  America  whiq.K  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  var¬ 
ious  Christian  colleges  and  univer  sities 
in  China.  There  are  also  coopted  re¬ 
presentatives  of  certain  mission  boards. 

The  object  of  this  committee  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  minutes. 

Cooperation  Between  the 
Permanent  Committee 
and  the  Council 

The  Association  of  Christian 
Colleges  and  Universities  at  first,  and 
later  the  China  Association  for 
Christian  Higher  Education,  and  the 
Council  of  Higher  Education  are 
agencies  whereby  the  forces  of  Chris¬ 
tian  higher  education  in  China  are  able 
to  face  their  problems  together  and 
deal  with  Christian  education,  as  a 
whole.  The -Permanent  Committee  in 
New  York  is  an  agency  to  perform 
the  same  services  on  behalf  of  the 
mission  boards  and  the  boards  of 
trustees  in  North  America  of  the 
various  institutions  in  China. 

These  two  bodies  plan  to  work 
together  in  the  closest  cooperation. 
A  cablegram  has  been  received  to  the 
effect  that  the  Permanent  Committee 
has  approved  the  plans  worked  out  by 
the  Council.  On  October  16th,  1926, 
a’  conference  was  held  between  Dr. 
Robert  E,  Speer,  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Committee,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of, the  Council.  An  account  of 
this  appears  below. 


The  Task  Before  the  Council 

The  minutes  of  the  July  15  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  contain  the  plan  for  working  out 
a  correlated  program  for  Christian 
higher  education  as  a  whole.  That  is 
the  task  of  the  Council  for  the  current 
year.  There  is  no  more  important  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Christian  movement  in 
China. 


Why  the  News  Sheet? 

In  the  work  of  the  Council  it  is 
essential  that  it  have  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  every  institution.  This  means 
that  every  faculty  member  should 
know  and  take  an  interest  in  what  is 
going  on.  The  work  of  the  Council  is 
of  vital  concern  to  each  one. 

The  NEWS  SHEET  contains  the 
minutes  of  the  Council,  beginning  with 
the  July  meeting.  It  is  being  sent  to 
the  presidents  of  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  in  sufficient  quantity  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  all  members  of  the  faculty, 
it  is  being  sent,  also,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  in  New 
York  for  distribution  to  members  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  those  concerned 
among  the  officers  and  boards  of  man¬ 
agers  of  the  various  foreign  mission 
boards. 

The  NEWS  SHEET  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  It  has  no  literary 
ambitions  but  will  be  quite  informal. 
Suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  it  of 

the  largest  usefulness  will  be  welcome. 

It  will  be  published  as  occasion  may 
demand. 


Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education 
July  15  to  19,  1926 


The  Development  of  the 
Permanent  Committee 

In  June,  1923,  representatives  of 
a  number  of  mission  boards  met  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee- for  the  Coordination 
and  Promotion-  of  Christian  Higher 
Education  in  China,  It  was.  decided  to 
do  so  if  the  adherence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Christian  colleges  and  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  mission  ,  boards-  could  be 
secured.  This  was  accomplished  and 
the  Permanent  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  on  October  2,  1925. 
Extracts  front  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting,  and  from  those  of  the  second 
meeting  held  fin  May  6,  1926,  are 


Present 
Member  Institutions: 

Peking  U niversity 
j.  L.  Stuart. 

Y eliciting  Women’s- College 
Miss  Sut'Wang. 

Shantung  Christian  University 
Harold  Baline, 

Ei  Tien-lu. 

University  of  Nanking 
J.  E.  Williams, 

T,  b.  Kuo. 


Ginling  College 

Mrs.  L.  Thurston, 

Miss.  Phoebe  Hoh, 

Miss.  Mary  B.  TreudSey 
{Alternate  for 
Miss.  Spicer). 

Soochow  University 
W.  B.  Nance, 

J.  W.  Cline. 

St.  John’s  University 

J.A.  Ely,  (Alternate 
for  F.  L.  IT.  Pott), 

S.  H.  Chao. 
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Smngmi  College 

Victor  Hanson,  (Alternate 
for  F.  J.  White) 

Gordon  Poteat  (Alternate 
forC.  H.  Westbrook). 
Hangchow  Christian  College 
R.F.  Fitch,  A.  V.  Wu, 

Baen  Lee. 

Fukien  Christian  University 
None. 

Canton  Christian  College 
J.  'M.  Henry. 

Central  China  University 
F.  C.  i\T.  Wei, 

A.  M.  Sherman. 

Yalc-in-China 

F.  L.  Chang,  H.  C.  Tsao. 
West  China  Union  University 
None. 

Other  Christian  Institutions  of 
College  Grade  : 

Hiva  Nan  College 

Ida  Belle  Lewis. 

Lutheran  College 

I\.  B.  Westman. 

Government  or  Private  Institu¬ 
tions  : 

Full  Tan  University 
T.  H.  Lee 

Hunan-Yale  Medical  College 
F.  C.  Yen. 

Coopted  : 

E.  C.  Lobenstine 

Ex-officio : 

E.  W.  Wallace,  Sanford 
Chen,  E.  H.  Cressy 

Visitors : 

W.E.  Hoy,  N.  Gist  Gee, 

Y.  S.  Tsao. 


Organization 

The  following  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  Chairman,  upon 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Nominations 

Li  Tien-lu,  J.  L.  Stuart, 

J.  M.  Henry,  j.  E.  Williams, 
Andrew  V.  Wo,  J.  A.  Ely. 

■Ex-officio 

E.  W.  Wallace,  E.  H.  Cressy. 
Business  and  Resolutions 

Harold  Balme,  Stti  Wang, 
W.B.  Nance,  Ida  Belle  Lewis, 
E.  C.  Lobenstine,  Victor 
Hanson,  F.  C.  M.  Wei, 

J.  L.  Stuart. 

Ex-officio 

E.  W.  Wallace,  E.  H-  Cressy. 


Coordinated  Program  and 
Financial  Campaign 

Three  full  days  and  two  three- 
hour  sessions  of  the  business  com¬ 
mittee  were  spent  in  discussing  the 
plans  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
for  the  Coordination  and  Promotion 
of  Christian  Higher  Education  in 
China,  and  the  general  problem  of  a 
coordinated  financial  campaign. 

It  was  reported  that  the  field 
boards  of  managers  of  Soochow 
University  and  Central  China  Univer¬ 
sity  have  voted  to  cooperate  in  such 
a  campaign. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  actions 
recorded  below  were  unanimous. 

34.  Voted,  that  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  should  cooperate 
with  the  Permanent  Committee  in 
America  for  the  coordination  and 
promotion  of  Christian  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  China. 

35.  Voted,  that  such  joint 
promotive  work  and  coordinated 
financial  campaign  as  may  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Permanent  Committee  in 
North  America  be  based  upona  com¬ 
prehensive  and  correlated  program  for 
Christian  Higher  Education  in  China, 
prepared  and  approved  by  this  Council. 

36.  Voted,  that  after  such 
program  has  been  approved  by  the 
Council,  institutions  which  agree  to 
accept  the  recommendations  therein 
contained,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  their 
own  policy,  may  be  included  in  the 
joint  oromotive  work  and  coordinated 
financial  campaign. 

37.  Voted,  that  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  drawing  up  of  such  a 
correlated  program,  a  study  be  made 
of  the  relevant  facts  regarding  each 
of  the  Christian  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  including  the  following : 

(a)  Constituency  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  both  in  China  and  in  the  W est. 

(b)  Geographical  location,  and 
relation  to  Christian  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 


The  Christian  Movement, 
The  progress  of  China. 
Vocational  success  of 


(c)  Feeders. 

(d)  Analysis  of  student  body. 

(e)  Educational  program. 

(f)  Standards  at  present  attain¬ 


ed. 

(g) 

tution. 

(h) 

:» 


Spiritual  life  of  the  insti- 


Economic  efficiency. 

Any  unique  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  institution. 

(j)  Resources— actual  and  po¬ 
tential. 

(k)  Support  and  interest  of 
Chinese  constituency. 

(l)  Character  and  extent  of 
service  to, 


0) 

(ill) 

graduates. 

(n)  Future  program  and  plans. 

(o)  Attached  schools. 

(p)  Statement  of  financial  needs- 

(q)  Education  for  women. 

38.  Voted,  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Council,  in  cooperation  with  a 
committee  consisting  of  E.  W. 
Wallace,  Sanford  Chen,  Miss  Minnie 
Vautrin,  E.  J.  Anderson  and  J.  A. 
Ely,  be  asked  to  collect  the  necessary 
data  from  the  Christian  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  submitting  the  same  to  the 
Chinese  Advisory  Committee  provided 
for  in  Action  40. 

39.  Voted,  that  all  Christian 
colleges  and  universities  be  urged  to 
give  every  facility  for  the  supply  of 
the  requisite  data  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

40.  Voted,  that  F.  C.  Yen,  Li 
Tien-lu,  F.  C.  M.  Wei  and  Miss  Hob, 
together  with  such  other  Chinese  as 
they  may  coopt,  constitute  a  Chinese 
Advisory  Committee  to  whom  the 
questions  contained  in  the  following 
action  shall  be  presented.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  names  of  the  coopted 
members  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  correspondence  for  its 
approval. 

41.  Voted,  that  the  Chinese 
Advisory  Committee  make  a  study  of 
the  facts  to  be  secured  in  accordance 
with  action  37,  and,  in  the  light  of 
them,  advise  the  Council  on  such 
points  as  the  following. 

(a)  How  far  are  the  existing 
Christian  colleges  and  universities 
making  a  contribution  of  permanent 
worth  to 

.  (i)  The  Christian  church  of 
China? 

(ii)  .  General  higher  education 
in  China? 

(iii)  The  thought  life  of  the 
Chinese  people  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  church  of  China  in  relation 
to  higher  education,  and  how  far 
should  these  needs  be  met  by  Christian 
institutions  ? 

(c)  How  far  should  the  present 
educational  program  and  plans  of  the 
existing  Christian  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  be  modified  or  changed,  and 
why  ? 

(d)  How  does  the  transfer  to 
Chinese  control  affect  the  program? 

(e)  To  what  extent  should  a 
joint  promotion  campaign  on  behalf  of 
these  institutions  be  encouraged,  and 
what  objectives  should  be  included  in 
such  a  campaign  ? 
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(f)  How  far  should  quantity  be 
sacrificed  to  quality  in  the  program 
of  Christian  higher  education ;  _  or 
should  such  a  program  include  institu¬ 
tions  of  differing  grades? 

(g)  To  what  extent  should 
graduate  work  be  undertaken  by  the 
Christian  colleges  and  universities? 

42.  Voted,  that  the  Chinese 
Advisory  Committee,  together  with  the 
secretary  of  this  Council  and  the 
general  secretaries  of  the  China 
Christian  Educational  Association,  be 
requested  to  draw_  up  a  tentative 
program  for  submission  to  the  Council 
at  its  next  meeting. 

43.  Voted,  that  we  request  the 
executive  committee  of  the  China 
Christian  Educational  Association  to 
consider  and  endorse  the  above  plan, 
and  to  give  their  approval  of  the 
cooperation  of  their  secretarial  staff 
in  this  undertaking. 

44.  Voted,  that  the  time  of  the 
next  meeting  be  left  to  the  executive 
committee  for  decision,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  the  early 
part  of  July,  1927. 

45.  Voted,  that  this  plan  for 
securing  a  correlated  program  of 
Christian  higher  education  in-  China 
be  forwarded  to  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York,  with  a  request 
that  they  will  give  it  their  endorse- 


in  mimeographed  form  and  as  amend¬ 
ed,  be  unanimously  adopted  as  a 
whole. 

General 

50.  Government  Registration. 
Dr.  Wallace  presented  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Clause  5,  in  the  Regulations  for 
Registration  of  Christian  Schools,  as 
contained  in  a  message  from  Dr.  T.  T. 
Lew,  and  the  following  action  was 
taken. 

Voted.  That  the  business  com¬ 
mittee  prepare  a  telegram  of  greeting 
and  appreciation  to  Dr.  T.  T.  Eew,  as 
follows : 

Grateful  appreciation  eminent 
services.  Deep  sympathy  illness.  Fer¬ 
vent  prayers  recovery. 

51.  Voted,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider,  and  make  proposals 
to  the  Council,  the  question  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Chinese  culture  to  the 
west,  by  means  of  studies,  pamphlets, 
books,  lectures,  etc;  to  report  on 
what  is  being  done  and  how  far 
duplication  is  going  on.  Committee, 
Dr.  K.  B.  Westman. 

52r  Voted,  that  we  recommend 
to  colleges  and  universities  that  Chinese 
members  give  series  of  lectures  to  the 
faculty. 

Organization 


ment. 

46.  Voted,  that  we  request  the 
secretary  to  make  arrangements,  if 
possible,  for  a  conference  between  the 
Chinese  Advisory  Committee  and  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  during  his  visit  to 
China  in  the  fall. 

47.  Voted,  to  authorize  the 
secretary  of  the  Council  to  prepare  a 
budget  for  the  necessary  expense 
entailed  in  making  these  studies,  and 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  such  expense  be 
met  from  the  budget  of  the  Council 
under  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association ;  and  further,  that  the 
Permanent  Committee  be  asked  to 
provide  the  balance,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that,  if  necessary,  it  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned. 

48.  Voted,  that  in  view  of  this 
Study,  we  recommend  that  the.  next 
biennia!  conference  of  the  Association 
be  postponed  until  the  summer  of 
1928,  to  meet  at  Yenching  University, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  president  and 
faculty. 

49.  Voted,  that  (he  actions 
dealing  with  the  coordinated  program 
and  financial  campaign,  as  presented 


S3.  Voted,  to  elect  the  follow- 
ng  Executive  Committee : 

North  China 

Harold  Balme,  (Alternate' 

Li  Tien-lu). 

Central  China 

F.  C.  M.  Wei. 

Fukien 

J  ohn  Gowdy. 

West  China 

Donald  Fay. 

East  China 

F.  L.  Hawks  Pott. 

South  China 

Wing  Kuang  Chung. 

Other  Christian  Institutions 
Ida  Belle  Lewis. 

Chinese  Educators 
King  Chu. 

Coopted  Members 

E-  C.  Lobenstine. 

Members  at  large 

T.  S.  Kuo,  F.  C.  Yen, 
William  Hung  (Alternate 
f,  L.  Stuart),  Mrs. Lawrence 
Thurston,  W.  B.  Nance, 

R.  F.  Fitch,  Frank  Lee, 
(AiternateC.  C.  Chen), 

Baen  Lee,  Miss  Sui  Wang. 


Ex-officio 

Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
Council. 

54.  Voted,  to  elect  the  following 
representatives  on  the  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education. 

T.  T.  Lew,  Walter  A.  Hearn, 

W.  F.  Hummel, 

Referred  to  Executive 
Committee 

55.  Voted,  to  refer  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  the  following  mat¬ 
ters. 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  oh  Theological  Education. 

(b)  The  electioh  of  members  to 
the  General  Board  of  the  China  Chris¬ 
tian  Educational  Association. 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  Tech¬ 
nical  Board  on  Graduate  Work. 

(d)  The  revision  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
Council  to  the  China  Association  for 
Christian  Higher  Education. 

E.  H.  CRESSY 
Secretary 


Comment  on  the  Minutes 
by 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council 

The  outstanding  problem  Was  that 
of  a  coordinated  program  for  Chris¬ 
tian  higher  education  in  Chi  ha,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  organization  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  for  the  Coordina¬ 
tion  and  Promotion  of  Christian 
Higher  Education  in  China,  of  which 
Dr.  Eric  M.  North  is  secretary.  The 
hiinutes  of  the  first  two  meetings  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  were  pre¬ 
sented,  together  with  a 'detailed  agenda 
based  upon  them.  All  of  the  colleges 
were  represented  except  Fukien  and 
West  China. 

The  Council  gave  three  full  days 
to  the  discussion  of  this  one  problem, 
in  addition  to  two  three-hour  sessions 
of  the  business  committee.  There  was 
wide  diversity  of  opinion  and  much 
lively  debate.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  actions  taken  were  adopt¬ 
ed  unanimnously,  and  that  the  whole 
meeting  was  characterized  by  a  spirit 
that  would  have  seemed  impossible 
four  years  ago. 

The  plain  speaking  of  members  of 
the  Permanent  Committee,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  minutes  of  its  second 
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meeting,  and  the  scepticism  expressed 
as  to  the  possibility  of  institutions  out 
here  really  getting  together,  provided 
a  great  stimulus. 

Action  34.  The  first  question 
was  that  raised  by  the  cable  of  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  from  Dr.  Speer  and  Dr.  North, 
asking  that  the  representatives  of  the 
ten  cooperating  institutions  meet  and 
consider  “how  the  committee  could 
best  serve  their  needs”,  and  concerned 
the  formation  of  a  body  in  China  to 
cooperate  with  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York. 

The  Council  first  reviewed  the 
situation  as  to  the  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  cooperating.  The  Permanent 
Committee  reported  the  following  ten 
institutions : 

Canton  Christian  College 
Fukien  Christian  University 
Ginling  College 
Hangchow  Christian  College 
Hwa  Nan  College 
University  of  Nanking 
Peking  University 
Shantung  Christian  University 
Yale-in-China 
Yenching  College 

Dr.  North’s  letter  of  June  4  re¬ 
ported  favorable  action  by  West 
China.  It  was  reported  to  the  Council 
that  the  field  boards  of  managers  of 
Soochow  University  and  Central  China 
University  had  voted  to  cooperate. 
This  means  therefore  that  all  of  the 
Christian  colleges  and  universities  in 
China  will  cooperate,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  St.  John’s  and  Shanghai  Col¬ 
lege,  which  are  members  of  the  Council, 
and  Lutheran  College  and  iiuping 
College,  which  are  not  yet  members. 
None  of  these  institutions  has  taken 
adverse  action  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to-  believe  that  no  institution  will' want 
to  be  left  out  of' a  movement  of  this 
importance  and  magnitude. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Council 
decided  unanimously  against  the  for¬ 
mation  of  any  other  body,  and  voted 
that  the  Council  itself  should  be  the 
body  to  cooperate  with  the  Permanent 
Committee.  Indeed,  as  later  actions 
will  indicate,  this  is  being  made  the 
exclusive  work  of  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  for  the  next  year, 
with  large  cooperation  from  the  whole 
China  Christian  Educational  As¬ 
sociation. 

Action  3$.  Dr.  North’s  letter  of 
February  26  stated  that  “the  real 
Stimulus  to  our  conference  here  must 
come  from  the  other  side,  and  I  hope 


that  energetic  counsels  will  prevail. 
But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
here  that  for  some  parts  of  China  no 
coordinated  campaign  program  can  be 
undertaken,  until  at  least  the  institu¬ 
tions  themselves  are  more  fully  coor¬ 
dinated”.  This  action  indicates  the 
Council’s  agreement  with  this  letter, 
and  that  it  is  taking  the  matter  seri¬ 
ously.  It- was  repeatedly  stressed  in 
debate  that  such  a  campaign  must  -be  a 
matter  of  cooperation  between  the 
Council  at  this  end  and  the  Permanent 
Committee  in  America. 

None  the  less  the  Council  .was 
equally  clear  that  a  correlated  program 
for  Christian  higher  education  in  China 
could  best  be  prepared  here,  and  should 
receive  the  approval  of  this  Council. 

Action  36.  The  Council  clearly 
desired  something  “with  Teeth  in  it”, 
and  this  action  is  the  result.  -'  Nearly  a 
Whole  day-was  spent  ^statements  from 
the  •  various  colleges  as  to  their 
programs  and  their,  willingness  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  same.  Nearly  a  half  day  in 
addition  was  spent  in  hearing  from  the 
Chinese  members  of  the  Council.  It 
was-  -frankly. .recognized  -that  a  cor¬ 
related  program  might,  involve  surgical 
.operations.  .It.will.be  -readily  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  was  contemplated 
with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm, 
but  there  was  no-institution  which  did 
not  declare  that  it  would  not  wish  to 
follow  a  program' which  did  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  Council.  There'  is 
no  question  but  that  the  Council  means 
business. 

Action  37.  The  .first  problem  is 
that  of  securing  the  hard,  cold  facts. 
The  Council  was  clear  that  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  judgments  are  not  sufficient. 
It  desires  not  only  to  secure  all  the 
facts,  but  to  make  them  available  to  all, 
so  that  those  concerned  cahhave  access 
to  them  as  a  basis  for  . checking  up 
recommendations  which  may  be  made 
by  the  Council  or  any  committee  as  to  a 
correlated  program-  .The  list  given  in 
this  action  is  not  exclusive ;  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  general  and  to  be  re-worked 
by  the  committee  entrusted  with 
making  the  necessary  research. 

Action  38.  The  committee  pro¬ 
vided  for  in.  this  action  is  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  secretary  of  the  ,  Council 
in  sec-uringthe  Tacts.-, 'defining  the  scope 
of '.the-  researches  to-be  conducted, 
constructing  quest! onai res,  and  check¬ 
ing  statistical  work  f-rom  time  to  time 
while  in  process,  as.  well  as  in  its  final 
form.  This  is  a. matter  of  educational 
and  -statistical  technique.  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Miss  Vautrin  are  the  outstand¬ 


ing  experts  as  to  educational  statistics 
and.  the  technique  of  handling  them 
available  in  this  part  of  China.  Dr. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Chen  bring  to  the 
committee  their  experience  as  general 
secretaries  of  the  China  Christian 
Educational  Association.  Mr.  Ely 
brings  to  the  committee  technical  and 
statistical  experience  as  a  civil  engin¬ 
eer,  and  administrative  experience  as 
dean  and  acting  president  of  St  John’s 
University. 

Something  of  a  beginning  along 
this  line  has  already  been  made  by 
several  of  us,  which  will  somewhat 
simplify  the  problem. 

By  Dr.  E,  W.  Wallace: 

Statistical  Report  of  Christian 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  China. 
1925. 

Statistical  Report  and  Hand 
Book.  1926. 

By  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee:. 

Criteria  of  a  Standard  College. 
1924. 

By  Mr.  E.  H.  Cressy : 

College  and  University  Finance 
in  China.  1924. 

The  University  of  London  and 
Christian  Higher  Education  in  East 
China.  1925. 

Costs  of  Christian  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  China.  1926. 

Middle  School  Standards  in  East 
China.  (In  colaboration  with  Mr. 
C.  C.  Chih)  1926. 

Announcement  of  Courses  ^Of¬ 
fered  by  Christian  Colleges  in  East 
China.  1926. 

The  study  on  Costs  of  Higher 
Education  was  checked  up  by  the 
meeting  of  the  financial  officers  of 
various  institutions  at  the  time  of  the 
biennial  meeting  at  Shanghai  College 
in  February,  1926,  and  the  portion  of 
it  dealing  with  enrollment  statistics 
was  checked  by  the  meeting  of  deans 
at  the  same  time.  Both  of  these 
groups  made  suggestions  which  are 
being  incorporated  in  the  second  study 
now  in  preparation. 

Action  39.  The  real  difficulty 
is  in  getting  promptly  from  the  several 
institutions  the  necessary  information- 
in  comparable  form.  In  securing 
financial  statistics,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary' to  persuade  institutions  to  change 
their  fiscal  years  and  recast  their 
system  of  ledger  headings.  This  I 
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have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  a 
number  of  institutions,  both  in  and  out 
of  East  China. 

In  all  of  this  work  I  count  a 
great  deal  upon  personal  conferences. 

I  expect  to  make  at  least  two  visits  to 
each  of  the  colleges  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  excepting  West  China.  I 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  understand  and  approve  the 
methods  which  we  use,  so  that  we  can 
carry  them  with  us  step  by  step  in  our 
investigations,  rather  than  spring  the 
finished  product  upon  them. 

Action  40.  This  action  places 
large  reponsibility  upon  the  Chinese 
Advisory  Committee.  Both  in  the 
business  committee  and  in  the  Council 
this  matter  was  discussed  at  great 
length.  Many  alternate  propositions 
Were  made.  It  w  is  suggested  that  the 
institutions  be  represented;  but  if  all 
were  included  we  would  have  a  body 
practically  equivalent  to  the  Council 
itself,  and  if  only  a  few  were  repre¬ 
sented  any  thorough-going  action 
might  be  called  in  question  by  those 
on  the  outside.  Again,  it  was  suggest¬ 
ed  that  foreigners  in  China  not  con¬ 
nected  with  Christian  colleges  be  in¬ 
cluded.  But  it  was  found  difficult  to 
decide  upon  persons  sufficiently  famil¬ 
iar  with  conditions,  and  yet  sufficiently 
detached,  who  could  be  asked  to  give 
the  time  and  take  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  involved.  Again,  it  was 
suggested  that  specialists  be  brought 
from  America.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  one  or  two  such  persons  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  brief¬ 
ness  of  time  possible  and  lack  of 
familiarity  with  conditions,  and  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  be  from  China. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
this  decision  are  the  following. 

(1)  The  persons  included  in 
this  committee  are  our  outstanding 
Chinese  administrators  who  should 
soon  take  the  lead  in  Christian  higher 
education.  It  seems  desirable  there¬ 
fore  to  secure  their  judgment  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  to  the  program  which  they 
must  ultimately  take  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out. 

(2)  The  missionaries  connected 
with  Christian  higher  education  have 
been  greatly  impressed,  both  at  the 
biennial  meeting  at  Shanghai  College 
in  February  last  and  at  the  meeting  of 
this  Council,  with  the  gr&sp  of  their 
Chinese  colleagues,  such  as  those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  committee,  and  with 
their  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  ques¬ 


tions,  and  their  friendly  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  missionaries.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  their  knowledge  of 
things  Chinese  is  far  superior,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  impressed  all 
with  their  insistence  on  keeping  our 
colleges  thoroughly  Christian.  At 
these  two  meetings  we  have  actually 
had  Chinese  leadership  and  have  not 
merely  been  talking  about  it.  This 
action  expresses  the  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  to  give  such  persons 
the  very  great  opportunity  for  leader¬ 
ship  which  the  action  contemplates. 

(3)  The  Chinese  connected  with 
Christian  colleges  are  not  affected,  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  missionaries,  by 
denominational  differences,  institu¬ 
tional  rivalries,  and  commitments  to 
their  constituencies,  both  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  and  in  the  home  lands. 
They  tend  therefore  to  concentrate  on 
seeking  to  make  our  higher  educational 
institutions  more  effective,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  Chinese  and  more  Christian. 

(4)  Two  factors  are  involved, 
■in  working  out  a  correlated  program, 
facts  and  judgments.  "While  the 
Council  reserved  to  itself  the  final 
judgment,  it  also  felt  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  a  group  as  provided  for 
.  in  this  committee  would  have  the  more 
weight  from  being  exclusively  Chinese. 

Action  41.  These  are  general 
topics  along  the  broadest  possible 
•lines.  They  are  not  exclusive  and 
take  nothing  for  granted  except  the 
Christian  character  of  our  institutions. 

Action  42.  After  securing  the 
facts  and  a  judgment  by  the  Chinese 
Advisory  Committee  based  upon  them, 
a  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
Coancfl,  which  will  take  the  form  of 
a  tentative  correlated  program.  This 
■  point  was  debated  both  in  the 
business  committee  and  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  -The  final  conclusion  was  that  the 
Council  could  not  handle  a  great 
mass  of  unrelated  facts  and  judg¬ 
ments.  The  matter  must  be  shaped  up 
so  that  the  Council  can  deal  with 
specific  items.  It' was  felt  that  the  best 
form  for  presentation  to  the.  Council 
would  be  that  of  a  tentative  corre¬ 
lated  program,  together  with  the  facts 
upon  "which  it  is, based,  and  the  judg¬ 
ments,  interpretations  and  reasons  for 
the  same,  together  with  possible  alter¬ 
nate  solutions. 

It  was- recognized  ,by  all  that  this 
placed  a  'heavy  'responsibility  upon  the 
Chinese  Advisory  Comihittee  and  the 
secretaries,  but  It  was  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that,  while  the  judgment  of  the 


Chinese  Advisory  committee  would 
have  great  weight  with  all  concerned, 
the  program  must  be  considered  as 
tentative  until  adopted  by  the  Council 
itself,  with  as  much  or  as  little  mod¬ 
ification  as  may  to  the  Council  seem 
necessary. 

Action  43.  The  Council  is  a  part 
of  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association.  The  Association  is  asked 
to  approve  and  to  cooperate  to  the 
full  ability  of  its  staff. 

Action  44.  The  Council  looks 
forward  to  completing  this  work  and 
adopting  a  correlated  program  not 
later  than  July  1927.  The  Council 
anticipated  that  this  meeting  would 
require  a  long  session,  and  it  was 
urged  that  members  of  the  Council 
defer  furlough  sailings  so  as  to  avoid 
too  large  a  change  in  personnel. 

Action  45.  It  was  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  there  must  be  close 
cooperation  between  the  Permanent 
Committee  in  New  York  and  the 
Council  here  in  China.  The  whole 
matter  is  therefore  put  before  the 
Permanent  Committee  with  the  re¬ 
quest  for  its  endorsement. 

Action  46.  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  have  the  Chinese  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  secretaries  confer 
with  Dr.  Speer,  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Committee,  so  as  to  secure 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  in  connection  with  the 
working  out  of  the  program. 

Action  47.  This  study  and  plan 
will  involve  considerable  expense; 
^certaihly  more  than  can  be  borne  by 
the  budget  of  the  China  Christian 
Educational  Association.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  upon  the  Permanent 
Committee  for  financial  assistance. 

Action  48.  The  object  of  post¬ 
poning  the  biennial  meeting  is  that 
the  Council  may  pht  its  entire  effort 
for  the  year  into  the  working  out  of 
this  correlated  program. 

Action  49.  In  -  view.of  the  great 
importance  of  these  actions,  they  were 
presented  in  mimeographed  form, 
amended  and  unanimously  adopted.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  what 
this  indicates  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  Council  and  all  bf  the  institutions 
concerned  to  really  see  the  matter 
through. 
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Summary  of  Plan. 

The  plan  worked  out  in  detail  in 
the  actions  commented  on  above  may 
be  summarized  in  five  steps. 

(1)  The  secretary  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  China  Christian  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  committee,  is  to  secure  the 
facts  and  make  thoroughly  dependable 
statistics  available  so  that  they  may 
be  used  by  anyone  concerned  to  check 
the  conclusions  of  the  Council  or  its 
committees. 

(2)  The  Chinese  Advisory  Com  - 
mittee  is  to  study  the  facts  thus  made 
available,  and  formulate  judgments 
along  broad  lines  as  to  the  best  corre¬ 
lated  program  for  the  development  of 
Christian  higher  education  in  China 
as  a  whole. 

(3)  The  Chinese  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  together  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Council  and  the  general  secretaries 
of  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association,  are  then  to  draw  up  .a 
report  applying  these  judgments  in 
detail.  This  report  is  to  take  the  form 
of  a  tentative  correlated  program  for 
submission  to  the  Council. 

(4)  The  Council  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  then  to  meet,  modify  the 
tentative  program  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  adopt  it.  The  Council  is  merely 
the  representatives  of  all  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  so  that  they  pass  as  a  group 
upon  the  program,  each  for  all  and  all 
for  each. 

(5)  Only  institutions  which  ac¬ 
cept  for  themselves  the  correlated 
program  as  thus  adopted  may  be 
included  in  the  coordinated  financial 
campaign. 

This  is  a  commonsense  plan.  It 
calls  for  the  facts,  an  open  mind  and 
the  determination  to  accept  the  logic 
of  the  situation  and  act  accordingly. 
It  can  be  carried  through. 

E.  H.  Cressy,  Secretary 

Council  of  Higher  Education 
Shanghai,  China. 

July  23,  1926. 

Minutes 

Executive  Committee  of  the 

Council  of  Higher  Education 

Present 

North  China 

Harojd  Balme 

Central  China 

F.  C.  M.  Wei 


East  China 

J.  A.  Ely  (Alternate 
F.  L.  H.  Pott) 

Other  Christian  Institutions 
Ida  Belle  Lewis 

Coopted  Members 

E-  C.  Lobenstine 

Members  at  large 

T.  S.  Kuo,  F.  C.  Yen, 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston, 

W.  B.  Nance,  R.  F.  Fitch, 
Miss  Stti  Wang 

The  following  actions  were  taken. 

1.  Voted,  to  elect  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers : 

Chairman 

Harold  Balme 

Vice  Ckariman 

Frank  Lee 

Secretary 

E.  H.  Cressy 

2.  Voted,  to  appoint  a  Cabinet 
which  shall  advise  the  secretary  and 
handle  routine  matters  between .  the 
meetings  o£  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  Cabinet  to  consist  of  six  members 
and  the  general  secretaries  of  the 
China  Christian  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  ex-officio, 

3„  Voted*  to  appoint  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

F.  L.  H.  Andrew  V.  Wu, 

Frank  Lee,  W.  B.  Nance,  Mrs, 

Lawrence  Thurston,  T.  S.  Kuo. 


4.  Voted*  to  refer  to  the  Execu- 
live  Committee  of  the  China  Christian 
Educational  Association  the  problem 
of  equalizing  the  cost  of  attending  the 
Council,  as  between  the  nearer  and 
more  remote  institutions. 

&  Voted*  to  appoint  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee  on  Theological  Educa¬ 
tion. 

j.  EJ.  MatRae,  A.  M.  Sherman, 

Jartg  Fang,  j.  L.  Stuart,  Gordon 

Potest,  T,  Z.  Roo, 

6,  Voted,  to  appoint  Dr.  K.  B. 
Westman  a  committee  of  one  on  a 
plan  for  the  interpretation  of  Chinese 
culture  to  the  west  by  means  of  a 
series  of  publications. 

7.  Voted,  to  appoint  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stuart  as  a  representative  of  this 
Council  on  the  General  Board  of  the 
China  Christian  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  term  ending  1929. 

8*  Voted,  to  approve  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  secretary  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  news  sheet  in  Chinese  and 
English,  for  distribution  to  faculty 
members,  members  of  boards  and 
others,  as  the  presidents  of  the  several 
institutions  may  desire. 

9,  Voted,  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  secure  approval  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  and  of  its  committees 
by  correspondence,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  members  are  not  heard 
from  in  one  month  from  the  time  of 
submitting  the  minutes  they  shall  be 
understood  as  approving  of  them. 

E.  H.  Cressy,  Secretary. 


Meeting  to  Consider  the  Organization  of  a  Permanent 


Committee.  New  York,  June,  1923. 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes 


The  following  action  was  taken 
on  June  12,  1923,  at  a  meeting  of  a 
representative  Committee : 

Voted,  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  a  committee  should  be 
established  representing  the  Christian 
higher  educational  institutions  -  in 
China,  having  boards  of  trustees  or 
directors  in  the  United  States  _  and 
Canada  or  under  the  care  of  North 
American  mission  boards,_  subject  to 
the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  these 
boards  of  directors  or  trustees  and 
two-thirds  of  the  mission  boards  co¬ 
operating  in  them. 


This  committee  to  be  responsible 
to  these  boards  and  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  arranging  for  and 
carrying  through  a  coordinated  finan¬ 
cial  campaign  and  coordinated  pro¬ 
motive  work  at  the  home  base,  in 
accordance  with  the  first  eight  sugges¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
three  (see  below),  and  under  such  other 
plans  as  the  committee  may  approve ; 
and  this  committee,  further, 

To  have  power  to  constitute  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  tho.e  best 
able  to  survey  the  problems  of  higher 
education  in  China  and  to  counsel  it 
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and  the  boards  of  trustees  and  the 
cooperating  mission  boards  as  to  those 
problems  and  their  wise  solution. 

Types  of  Possible  Cooperation 
in  Campaign  Work 

The  following  items  list  possible  e. 
ways  in  which  the  colleges  might  co¬ 
operate  in  campaign  work.  Any  one 
of  the  first  seven  may  be  utilized 
without  using  the  others.  The  eighth 
would  consist  chiefly  in  the  use  of  the 
first  seven. 

a.  Issuance  of  one  or  more  general 

documents  showing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Christian  education  in 
China  and  existing  coordination 
of  forces  and  place  of  each 
school  in  the  plan. 

b.  Issuance  of  the  above  with  a 

definite  listing  of  approved  finan¬ 
cial  objectives  of  all  participat¬ 
ing. 

c.  Advance  comparison  of  campaign 

plans  as  to  dates,  and  places,  with 
provision  for  conference  (and 
arbitration)  where  conflict  or  h. 
overlapping  appears. 

d.  Advance  comparison  of  listed 

donors  and  prospects  t  with  a  view 
to 

i  . 

(1)  definite  exclusive  prospects; 

(2)  agreeing  as  to  comparative 
rights  of  way ;  or 


(3)  arranging  for  joint  approach 
by  two  or  more  colleges  (as 
may  seem  likely  to  be  most 
successful)  ;  all  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  best  results 
for  the  enterprise  viewed  as 
a  whole. 

Coordination  of  local  committee 
work  in  different  cities,  agreeing, 
where  it  seems  best,  to  pull  the 
local  committees  into  federation 
for  coordinated  approach  (joint 
approach  or  separate  approach  as 
seems  best)  to  donors ;  or  agreeing 
to  keep  the  local  committees 
apart. 

f.  Assignment  of  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  constituencies  for  each 
college,  with  go-as-you-please 
campaign  within  the®e  constituen¬ 
cies,  and  cooperation  in  one  or 
another  of  the  ways  listed  here 
on  common  constituencies. 

g.  Assignment  of  definite  periods 
when  it  will  be  open  season  for  a 
given  college  to  hunt  in  a  given 
section  o£  common  constituency. 

A  coordinated  campaign  for 
agreed  list  of  objectives;  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  sectioned,  distributed, 
coordinated  among  the  several 
constituencies  in  the  best  way 
possible  for  securing  the  best 
result  for  all  and  each ;  with  such 
interchange  of  facilities,  person¬ 
nel  lists,  literature,  etc.,  as  will  be 
most  effective  for  the  total  result. 


Permanent  Committee  for  the  Coordination  and  Promotion 


of  Christian  Higher 

First  Meeting — October  2,  1925. 

Members  ©f  the  Committee? 

Canton  Christian  College 
C.  K.  Edmunds 
Fukien  Christian  University 
Wm.  I.  Chamberlain 
Ginling  College 

Miss  E.  R.  Bender 
Hangchow  Christian  College 
No  appointee 

Hwa  Nan  College 

Mrs,  Charles  Spaeth 
University  of  Nanking 
R.  B.  Speer 
Peking  University 

F.  H.  Warner 


Education  in  China 

Yale -in-China 

Palmer  Bevis 
Yenching  College 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Roys 

Co-opted  Members : 

Stephen  J.  Corey  A.  E.  Armstrong 
J.  E.  Franklin  J."  R.  Edwards 

Actions 

1.  Voted,  that  record  be  made 
of  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
Preliminary  Committee, 

On  motion,  the  following  officers 
were  elected,  fpr  one  year ; 

Robert  E.  Speer,  Chairman 

MissE.R.  Bender,  Vice-Chairman 


2.  Voted,  that  there  be  spread 
upon  the  records  the  actions  of  the 
colleges  and  mission  boards  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  cooperation. 

3.  Voted,  that  the  following 
members  be  elected  to  the  Committee. 

Stephen  J,.  Corey,  A.  B.  Arm¬ 
strong,  J.  H.  Franklin,  J.  R.  Edwards. 

4.  Voted,  that  the  officers  be  in¬ 
structed  to  communicate  with  the 
universities  represented  in  China 
on  the  Committee,  and  inform  them 
of  the  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  to  learn  how,  from,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  universities, 
the  Committee  could  best  serve  their 
needs,  it  being  hoped  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  cooperating  universi¬ 
ties  could  meet  at  the  time  that  the 
Association  of  Colleges  meets  in 
February. 

5.  Voted,  that  the  Committee 
ask  the  colleges  to  provide  it  with 
data  upon  the  financial  and  educational 
programs  of  the  colleges,  that  it  might 
be  fully  informed  as  to  the  problems 
before  it. 

6.  Voted,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Committee  be  instructed  to  draft  a 
statement  of  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  the  Committee  toward  the  ideals 
and  sound  aims  of  the  Chinese  people 
that  are  expressed  in  the  present 
patriotic  movement, 

7.  Voted,  that  the  secretary  be 
requested  to  draft  and  issue,  with  the 
approval  of  the  officers,  a  publicity 
statement  concerning  the  American 
colleges  in  China  for  the  use  of  the 
publicity  officers  of  the  mission  boards 
and  other  interested  agencies  of  publi¬ 
city. 


Second  Meeting — May  6,  1926. 
Members  of  the  Committee : 

Canton  Christian  College 
C.  K.  Edmunds 
Fukien  Christian  University 
Wm.  I.  Chamberlain 
Ginling  College 

Miss  E.  R.  Bender 
Hangchow  Christian  College 

S.  H.  Chester 
Hwa  Nan  College 

Mrs.  Charles  Spaeth 


Shantung  Christian  University 
G.  T.  Scott 


Eric  M.  North,  Secretary- 

Treasurer 


University  of  Nanking 
R.  E.  Speer 
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Peking  University 

F.  H.  Warner 

Shantung  Christian  University 

G.  T.  Scott 
Yalc-in-China 

Palmer  Bevis 
Y cnching  College 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Roys 

Co-opted  Members 

A.  E.  Armstrong  Stephen  j.  Corey 
J,  R.  Edwards  !■  H.  Franklin 

An  extended  discussion  followed, 
after  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
secretary  should  shape  for  the  minutes 
a  summary  of  the  points  covered 
which,  when  approved  by  the  officers 
of  the  Committee,  should  be  recorded 
and  the  minutes  sent  to  the  college 
presidents  and  to  Mr.  Cressy  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  of  the  Committee. 

Summary  of  Discussion 

The  Committee  noted  the  desire 
of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  joint 
campaign  for  all  the  colleges  in  China. 
The  Committee  felt  that  basically,  as 
composed  of  Christian  people  con¬ 
cerned  with  higher  education,  it  should 
regard  the  problems  involved  from 
the  broad  point  of  view  of  the  church, 
the  welfare  of  China,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  program  as  a  whole,  and  not 
simply  as  representatives  of  individual 
institutions.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  institutions 
Coming  within  the  scope  of  such  con¬ 
siderations  do  not  have  representatives 
on  the  Committee,  the  Committee  felt 
that  it  Was  impossible  for  it  properly 
to  Consider  or  undertake  any  practical 
action  that  would  affect  the  colleges 
not  represented.  Of  course, .  should 
such  representatives  be  appointed,  as 
the  Committee  hopes  they  will  be, 
this  barrier  to  comprehensive  study  of 
the  situation  by  home  base  interests 
would  be  removed. 

Another  judgment  quite  generally 
expressed  in  the  Committee  was  that 
a  joint  campaign  for  sixteen  institu¬ 
tions  with  their  programs  and  policies 
as  little  coordinated  as  they  are  now 
would  be  impossible  of  success.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  dona¬ 
tions  to  such  a  campaign  would  have 
to  be  secured  from  large  foundations 
which  would  seek  assurances  that  -the 
work  of  the  institutions  as  an  entire 
group  was  not  overlapping,  not  com¬ 
petitive,  and  that  the  perpetuating  of 
the  programs  of  these  institutions  as 


they  stand  was  a  sound  educational 
policy.  The  Committee  does  not  feel 
that  this  can  be  demonstrated  at 
present. 

The  Committee  records  again 
three  basic  actions  taken  by  the  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  fourteen 
colleges  in  June,  1923,  which  author¬ 
ized  the  organization  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Committee. 

“Voted,  to  adopt  as  a  basic 
principle  the  statement  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  which  reads  as  follows : 
‘Coordinated  financial  cultivation 
should  be  based  on  coordinated  finan¬ 
cial  program  and  policy  in  all  major 
matters,  requiring  in  turn  coordinated 
Ians  of  institutional  development 
ased  on  the  educational  responsibility 
and  opportunity  of  each.’ 

“Voted,  that  recognizing  the 
purpose  and  plan  for  coordination  in 
higher  educational  work  in  China,  as 
expressed  in  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  other 
cooperative  agencies  and  councils,  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  several  boards  and 
agencies  in  this  country  related  to  the 
higher  educational  work  in  China  for 
the  promotion  of  such  work  in  China 
is  desirable. 

“Voted,  that  for  the  present, 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
coordination  in  financial  cultivation, 
program  and  policy  and  in  plans  of 
institutional  development  be  limited  to 
the  field  of  higher  education  (above 
middle  school}  and  that  this  is  withe 
out  prejudice  to  possible  future 
extension  of  the  field,” 

The  implications  of  the  first  of 
these  actions  were  more  fully  worked 
out  in  a  report  presented  to  the 
conference  of  June,  1923,  by  a  sub¬ 
committee.  This  report  was  again 
referred  to  in  the  discussion,  and  is 
attached  to  these  minutes  for  infor-. 
mation. 

As  to  the  problem  of  coordination 
of  the  programs  of  the  -colleges  in 
China,  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
seemed  to  feel  that  little  real  progress 
had  been  made.  That_  there  was  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  an  effort  to 
shape  common  standards  for  admis¬ 
sion,  etc.,  was  agreed,  but  this  could 
still  be  true  of  colleges  which  were 
crowding  each  other.  The  chairman 
said  that  he  felt  in  looking  for  a 
coordinated  program  he  was  hoping 
against  hope,  and  that  when  the 
China  Educational  Commission  failed 
to  have  any  more  effect  than  it  did,  it 
seemed  to  him  the  doom  of  any  results 


from  a  coordinating  committee  in 
this  country,  for  the  Commission 
was  on  the  field  and  in  a  better  position 
than  any  committee  in  this  country 
could  be.  He  nevertheless  felt  that 
the  Committee  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
problems  assigned  to  it,  and  he  still 
held  the  hope  that  a  reasonably  uni¬ 
fied  and  cooperative  effort  might  be 
made. 

Other  points  were  made  on  this 
topic.  Query  was  raised  whether  col¬ 
leges  in  China  through  their  executive 
officers  would  ever  develop  a  well 
coordinated  program,  whether  their 
commitments  to  their  own  institutions 
would  not  make  this  an  impossible 
hope,  and  whether  this  did  not  indicate 
that  a  tentative  program  of  coordina¬ 
tion  might  b,e  worked  out  by  them 
which  would  go  as  far  as  they  were 
able  to  agree,  and  that  this  might  then 
be  referred  back  here  to  be  carried 
further. 

On  the  other  hand,  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  colleges 
would  accept  any  arbitration  of  the 
program  that  might  be  made  here.  It 
was  also  emphasized  that  coordination 
should  be  sought,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  promotion  and  extension, 
but  for  possible  restriction;  the 
American  and  the  Chinese  churches 
cannot  support'  the  uncontrolled 
development  of  institutions.  More¬ 
over,  the  support  of  these  institutions 
from  America  should  not  reach  the 
point  of  having  no  financial  problems 
left  when  the  Chinese  direction  of  the 
institutions  becomes  complete.  _  The 
Committee  expressed  -  the  desire  to 
know'  what  the  judgment  of  Chinese 
educational  leaders  was  on  some  of 
these  Matters. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
reported  briefly  as  to  the  financial 
problems  before  their  respective  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  addition  to  this  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  were  noted  as  to  campaign 
work  in  the  United  States  : 

Canton  Christian  College  has 
added  to  its  normal  work  an  intensive 
campaign  for  a  large  amount ; 

Yali  is  carrying  on  its  usual 
program  ; 

Peking  University  has  two  men 
at  work ; 

West  China  Union  University  has 
recently  appointed  a  campaign  exec¬ 
utive  ; 

Yenching  Woman’s  College, 

Shantung  Christian  University, 

The  University  of  Nanking  are 
each  seeking  financial  secretaries. 
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In  considering  the  American 
constituencies  of  the  China  colleges, 
it  was  noted  that  the  colleges  fell  into 
four  classes:  (1 )  those  without  con¬ 
nection  with  church  constituencies; 
(2)  those  related  to  a  single  denom¬ 
inational  consituency;  (3)  those 
related  to  two  denominations  of  the 
same  family;  (4)  those  related  to 
three  or  more  denominations  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  origin  and  history.  A 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  bearing 
of  this  upon  the  possibility  of  group¬ 
ing  for  promotional  purposes. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the 
points  in  this  discussion  should  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Council  of  Higher 


Education  and  that  their  response 
to  them  should  be  sought.  The 
chairman,  Dr.  Speer,  was  requested 
to  look  fullv  into  these  matters  during 
his  trip  to  China  this  autumn. 


Cable  From  Permanent 
Committee 

New  York,  October  6,  1926. 
Referring  to  your  letter  of  July  23, 
would  say,  plans  for  proposed  action 
approved.  Financing  cannot  be  decid¬ 
ed  till  estimates  have  been  seen. 
Eric  North. 


Conference  with  Dr.  Robert  E  Speer 
October  16,  1926 


Personnel. 

Council  of  Higher  Education 
Li  Tien-Lu, 

Miss  Phoebe  Ho. 

Conference  of  Chinese  Leaders 
David  Yui. 

China  Christian  Educational  As¬ 
sociation 

Sanford  Chen, 

E.  W,  Wallace. 

General 

T.  T.  Lew,  Frank  Lee, 

E.  C.  Lobenstine. 

Secretary  of  Council  of  Higher 
Education 

E.  H.  Cressy. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Speer. 

For  twenty  years  an  effort  has 
been  under  way  to  coordinate  higher 
educational  work  on  the  mission  field. 
It  originated  with  men  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  on  financial  campaigns 
for  the  different  institutions.  At 
present  they  are  finding  this  far  more 
difficult  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  They  decided  to  talk  the  thing 
over  and  see  if  something  better  could 
not  be  devised.  The  reasons  for  this 
difficulty  are  as  follows. 

1.  Multiplication  of  competitive 
effort.  Not  only  competitive  solicita¬ 
tion  for  missionary  effort,  but  also 
for  institutions  at  home.  Also  calls 
from  other  mission  fields.  It  is  easier 
to  get  money  for  buildings  or  equip¬ 
ment.  The  greatest  need  is  for  en¬ 
dowment  funds  that  will  enable  the 
institutions  to  carry  on  the  work  they 
have  launched.  There  is  not  so  much 
appeal  to  givers  in  the  case  of  en¬ 
dowment  funds. 

3.  The  situation  is  very  much 
more  difficult  because  of  conditions 
in  China;  the  anti-foreign  movement, 


the  anti-Christian  movement,  the . 
present  war  situation.  The  report  [ 
that  one  province  in  China  can  raise 
$50,000,000  in  a  year  for  military 
purposes;  immense  wealth  being 
squandered  in  military  activities. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country 
there  is  the  opinion  that  China  no 
longer  desires  help.  All  the  more  do 
the  people  who  lament  these  con¬ 
ditions  need  help.  If  all  the  complica¬ 
tions  here  might  precipitate  them¬ 
selves,  it  might  be  just  the  hour  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  tho.se  at  home 
to  give  assistance.  All  the  institutions' 
are,  or  are  intending  to  press  along 
this  line.  One  difficulty  is  that 
all  such  appeals  concentrate  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  (United 
States),  and  these  are  being  worked 
over  and  over  again.  There  is  an. 
immense  field  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  wealth  is  'wait¬ 
ing  to  be  put  to  use.  If  large  sums 
are  to  be  raised,  large  amounts  wifi 
have  to  be  drawn  from  foundations. 
There  is  no  hope  for  anything  for 
individual  schemes.  Such  an  effort 
will  involve  the  following: 

1.  .  A  real  coordination  of  our 
educational  work  in  China.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  at  home  that 
nothing  has  been  done  by  higher 
educational  institutions  in  China 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of-  the  Educational  Commission. 

2.  A  statement  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  withstand  any  criticisms  or 
tests  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  It 
should  be  a  statement  of  what  is 
wanted*  given  in  dollars  ;jio  padding, 
■but  hard  realities.  There  are  a. num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  that  depend  on 
more  than  a  single  board  or  con¬ 
stituency  at  home.  These  boards 
must  have  some  sort  of  coordination. 


There  must  be  a  clear  and  courageous 
correlation  of  our  program  and  aims 
here  in  China. 

Li  Ticn-Lu. 

As  to  a  correlated  program.  As 
Chinese  educators,  1  think  we  would 
be  ready  for  any  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions.  Whether  schools  would  be 
called  upon  to  trim  their  sails  or  ex¬ 
pand,  the  Chinese  would  be  ready  to 
follow  the  suggested  Hoes.  The  most 
difficult  question  is  whether  the  time 
has  come  fdr  the  home  boards  to 
leave  these  institutions  as  they  are, 
without  expanding  them,  or  to  bring 
them  to  a  higher  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  If  they  are  left  in  their 
present  condition  the  competition  with 
government  institutions  will  crowd 
the  Christian  institutions  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  or  make  their  influence 
negligible.  ‘ 

Sanford  Chen. 

Government  educators  believe 
that  Christian  education  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  if  it  were  correlated.  It 
is  worth  while  for  us  to  study  the 
problem  of  Christian  higher  educa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  coordination. 
The  Peking  Union  Medical  College 
is  an  example  of  correlated  effi¬ 
ciency. 

E.  W «  Wallace. 

The  policy  of  each  one  of  our 
present  seventeen  Christian  colleges 
might  be  that  it  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  highest,  as  to  size 
and  equipment. 

Dr .  Speer . 

There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
support  at  home  for  a  program  which 
rests  on  that  basis.  The  view  likely 
to  be  taken  is,  what  colleges  shall  be 
junior  colleges,  what  senior,  what 
agricultural,  etc. 

E.  H.  Cressy . 

What  is  the  scale?  How  are  the 
people  at  home  thinking  of  it? 

Dr.  Speer. 

Nobody  has  in  mind  an  'Inter¬ 
church  World  Movement  for  China. 
I  have  not  heard  any  intimation  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  Anything  like 
$50,000,000  is  purely  chimerical.  If 
some  of  the  institutions  are  to  be 
closed  up  their  resources  would  be 
available  for  the  others. 

E.  W.  Wallace. 

The  denominational  schools  are 
often  the  smaller  ones.  How  can  we 
maintain  interest  of  the  denominations 
if  their  institutions  are  closed? 

Dr.  Speer.  . 

Some  boards  at  home  might  want 
to  maintain  an  institution  because  of 
its  missionary  or  evangelistic  aspect. 
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E.  H .  Cressy. 

The  basis  of  standardization 
which  we  are  following  here  is  along 
the  lines  of  such  studies  at  home. 
Should  this  be  pushed  through  before 
next  summer? 

Dr  Speer. 

The  sooner  the  better.  What  is 
the  Chinese  church  likely  to  consider 
its  functions  to  be  in  the  future  with 
regard  to  education,  hospitals,  etc.? 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches  believe  in  gathering  every¬ 
thing  under  the  aegis  of  the  church. 
Other  denominations  limit  the  church 
activities  only  to  forms  of  worship. 
Is  the  church  of  Christ  in  China  likely 
to  take  either  one  of  these  extremes, 
or  will  it  take  a  middle  course  ?  What 
functions  is  it  likely  to  regard  as  its 
responsibility  ? 

David  Yui. 

I  think  this  question  has  not  been 
considered  in  just  this  way.  The 
thought  that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  Chinese  Christians  is,  how'  can  we 
make  the  church  in  China  a  Chinese 
Christian  church,  and  gradually  as¬ 
sume  responsibilty  for  the  different 
institutions  which  have  been  going, on 
as  a  part  of  the  church?  How  to  so 
enlighten  all  Chinese  Christians  as  to 
unite  them  into  one  church,  not 
Lutheran,  not  Methodist,  not  any 
denomination,  but  one  Christian 
church?  They  will  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  only  to  acts  of  worship,  but 
they  will  also  take  over  the  schools, 
the  hospitals,  and  other  agencies  which 
have  been  going  on  as  a  past  of  the 
church. 

Dr.  Speer. 

There  is  a  new  conception  of  tile 
Christian  church ;  that  it  does  not  need 
a  body.  In  China  it  may  take-  a  new 
form  of  a  general  sympathetic  attitude 
of  mind  and  opinion  that  is  not  collect¬ 
ed  into  any  definite  congregation. 
Yet  the  church  must  have  cells. 
Biology  does  not  know  of  any  or¬ 
ganism  not  made'  up1  of  ceils..  The 
Weakest  point  is  'tide  lack!  of  autono¬ 
mous,  self-dependent  cells  of  the 
church.  We  must  set  in  the'  fore¬ 
ground  the  necessity  first  of  getting  a 
church,  withbut  bothering  too  much 
as  to  how  that  church  may  function 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.  In 
an  idea!  Christian  State,  the  church 
does  not  need  to  have  special  institu¬ 
tion's-.  But  an  idea!  State  does'  not 
yet  exist. 

David  Yui. 

So  far  as  higher  education  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Christian  church  'will  want'  to1  support 


these  institutions  and  carry  them  on, 
for — the  Chinese  do,  not  believe  in 
government  education  only,  but  also 
in  private  institutions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  these 
institutions  will  be  supported  by  the 
Christian  church. 

H.  H .  Cressy. 

As  to  scale,  have  we  too  much  in 
the  way  of  higher  education? 

David  Yui. 

1  do  not  think  there  can  be  too 
much,  or  too  high  a  standard. 

E.  H.  Cressy: 

Is  this  kind  of  a  campaign  bring¬ 
ing  in  too  much  money  and  miking 
tiie  colleges  out  of  scale  for  the 
Chinese  to  handle  them? 

David  Yui. 

I  do  not  think  so.  Can  China 
take  over  such  an  institution  as  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College?  Not 
now.  But  China  will  not  always  remain 
as  she  is  today,  and  when  settled  con¬ 
ditions  come.  China  is  able  to  carry 
on  all  these  obligations. 

Li  Tien-Lu. 

The  present  program  is  that  of 
bringing  China  to  Christ.  There  will 
be  a  new  program  when  the  Chinese 
themselves  will  have  propagating 
churches.  Education  should  be  a 
strong  factor  in  carrying  out  the  first 
program,  and  also  the  second.  In 
each  of  these  periods  education  will 
be  a  strong  agency  in  accomplishing 
this  end. 

E.  W.  Wallace. 

Is  it-  likely  that  in-  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  th:e  educational  system  of 
China  in  the  future,  large  place  will 
bb  given  to  private  administration  ? 
Frank  Lee. 

Even  if  we  hive  strong  national 
institutions,  there  igj  plenty;  o{  room 
for-  Christian  institutions  to  continue 
tlieir  work. 

David  Yui. 

At  present  there  are  three  classes ; 
gpvernmept,  private  and  foreign.  In 
the  years  .to  come  the  three  ’will  be 
reduced  to  two ;  government  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Included,  under  private  we  shall 
hope  there  will  still,  be  the  Christian 
institutions. 

Frank  Lee. 

The  trndar.cy  is  not  - to  exclude 
private  institutions,  but  to  exclude 
foreign  controlled  institutions, 

E.  H.  Cressy. 

Some  Christian  institutions  fail 
below-  the  academic,  standards  but 
have  other  services  to  render.  W-i!l 
it  be  felt  that  such'  services  can 
replace  high  education  standards  ? 
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Dr.  Speer. 

The  group  at  home  are  inclined 
to  favor  a  high  standard  of  education. 

E.  H.  Cressy. 

Does  the  program,  as  outlined  by 
the  Council  of  Higher  Education, 
meet  with  your  approval? 

Dr.  Speer. 

Yes.  No  suggestions  to  offer. 

E.  H.  Cressy. 

Does  the  Permanent  Committee 
expect  to  re-work  the  whole  thing,  or 
will  they  accept  the  program  as  out¬ 
lined  out  here  ? 

Dr.  Speer. 

If  there  is,any  extensive  revision 
it  would  have-  to  come  back 
here.  It  is  a  joint  responsibility  in 
which  the- -people-  out  here  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  the  work  have  the 
major  voice.  The  dominant  judgment 
is  the  judgment  on  the  field.  The 
ultimate  responsibility  must  be.  with 
the  committee  at  home. 

E.  II.  Cressy. 

Time  factor.  It  will  probably  be 
another  year  or  two  before  it  goes 
through  the  various'  committees  here 
and  at'home. 
l).r.  Speer. 

Go  ahead  as  fast  as  possible. 
College  boards  at  home  will  be  raising 
money  during  the  interim.  It  is  a 
big  undertaking.  He  is  a  bold  man 
who  attempts  to  predict,  the  future. 
Go  ahead  in  the  conviction  that  what 
is  right  is  possible. 
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edited  by  David  D.  D.  Chow 

our  small  yet  serviceable  courtyard  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  to  play  from  4-6  p.m. 


THE  BOYS’  CLUB 

1.  The  rapidly  growing  spirit  of  the 
Boys’  Club  has  made  it  a  necessity  to 
have  a  central,  organization  of  the  boys 
themselves — which  is  now  called  the  Teams 
Council — thru  which  the  general  activities 
and  promotions  are  to  be  directed.  The 
organization  is  represented  as  follows : 

Chairman  .........S.  S.  Chow,  student  of 

Sun  Yu  School. 

Vice  Chairman. ..T.  P.  Chu,  student  of 
Commercial  School. 

Secretary  . . .K.  S.  Chen,  student  of 

Wei  Tson  School . 

Treasurer . ..G.C.  Sun,  student  of 

Yoh  Dzien  School. 

Managers. . ...Z.  S.  Chao  and  V.  Y. 

Shieb  of  Nantao  In¬ 
stitute. 

2.  The  Dramatic  Group,  composed  of 
about  twenty  small  boys  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Wu,  is  practicing  hard  on  every  Thurs¬ 
day  at  4  p.m.  An  unusual  interest  has 
beets  cultivated  among  the  boys  and  a  good 
feeling  expressed  every  time  they  met.  It 
greatly  pleased  our  guests  at  its  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  weeks  ago.  Be  sure  it  will  have  a 
much  better  show  next  time  1 

3.  A  remarkable  Ping  Pong  Ball  contest 
was  held  on  the  20th  of  October.  The  con¬ 
testants  were  twenty-nine  in  number,  the 
two  winners  of  the  long  serious  battles 
were  awarded  with  prize.  They  ate  Mr. 
C.  C.  Sun,  a  student  of  Yoh  Dzien  School, 
and  Mr.  i  .ok  Ts-Tsao.  Mr.  Dee,  our  secre¬ 
tary,  has  had  these  two  winners’  pictures 
taken. 

4.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young,  pure-hearted  boys  and  girls 
should  be  thrown  into  the  crowding  streeis 
here  in  Nantao,  missing  the  opportunities 
that  they  might  otherwise  have  in  a  well 
organized  town.  Every  body  would  say 
that  Nantao  lacks  playgrounds.  Seeing 
this  defect,  we  have  recently  engaged  in 


daily  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dee,  our 
capable  boys  worker.  Our  new  gym. ,  it  is 
expected,  will  not  only  serve  such  a  purpose 
of  making  people  more  healthy  and  strong, 
but  also  will  do  larger  service  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vigorous  men  for  the  future  Cnina. 

5.  There  is  to  be  a  big  social  meeting 
next  Saturday,  the  20th  instant.  The  Boys’ 
Club  is  now  preparing  for  an  elaborate 
program.  It  will  include  plays  by  the 
Dramatic  Club,  singings,  story-tellings, 
speeches  by  small  school  boys  and  girls, 
and  so  on. 

THE  BASKETBALL  TEAMS 

The  newly  organized  Basketball  Teams 
are  practicing  hard  everyday  after  4  p.m. 
Their  earnestness  and  interest  has  produced 
great  improvement  in  a  very  short  time. 
Sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  ready  to  have 
friendly  games  with  other  school  teams. 
See  if  they  don’t  win  ! 

THE  VACCINATION  CAMPAIGN  BY 
THE  HEALTH  STATION 

In  the  vaccination  campaigns  of  the 
past  five  years,  about  30,000  people  have 
been  benefitted.  Above  all,  however,  this 
very  act  has  arose;'  the  attention  of  the 
majority  of  people  around  as  to  see  the 
importance  of  it;  and  they  are  now  ready 
to  act  voluntarily  as  substitutes.  Just  now 
the  Health  Station,  thru  the  introduction  of 
the  Institute,  takes  over  the  opportunity  to 
inoculate  in  the  eight  different  Institutions 
or  Hospitals  in  which  our  former  campaigns 
were  held.  Our  clinic  is  working  hard  to 
help  them. 

NEW  BUILDING  IN  PROCESS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION ! 

The  new  building  for  Nantao  Christian 
Institute  has  been  “in  the  building”  for  a 
month  though  not  a  brick  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing  has  been  torn  down  or  a  bag  of  cement 
purchased  for  the  new  work.  As  a  real  a 
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part  of  the  building  program  as  the  actual 
construction  with  materials  is  the  work  done 
in  the  Architects  offices  and  Mr.  Gunn  our 
architect  has  been  spending  long  hours 
drawing  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Contractors  who  will  break  ground  not  later 
than  the  25th  of  January. 

Many  of  us  have  asked  the  building 
committee  what  the  new  building  will  look 
like  and  their  answer  is  always,  “It  will  be 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  beauty  utility 
and  economy.”  The  committe  has  spent  long 
hours  and  days  in  consideration  of  the 
plans  and  the  building  really  promises 
everything  in  the  three  attributes  enumerated 
above.  However,  the  committee  does  say 
that  it  will  consist  of  three  units.  One  unit 
will  be  a  two  story  building  for  the  clinic  on 
the  site  of  the  present  clinic.  This  will  be 
directly  connected  with  the  second  unit,  the 
main  building  itself,  which  will  be  a  four 
story  building  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  present  building.  The  other  unit 
will  be  a  two  and  a  half  storv  building 
especially  made  to  house  the  gymnasium 
and  auditorium.  In  this  last  named  unit 
room  will  be  found  for  the  men’s  offices  and 
the  boy’s  work. 

Pictures  of  the  new  edifice  will  be  on 
all  the  campaign  material  which  will  be 
distributed  to  you  all  soon. 

NEWS  FROM  WOMAN’S  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Baths  for  babies  among  the  poor  of 
our  communiny  in  the  cold  winter  months 
is  almost  impossible.  The  mothers  of  the 
wealthy  or  liesure  class  do  it  themselves; 
but  how  is  it  with  the  poor,  busily  engaged 
mothers?  Our  nurse  has  invited  15-20 
small  babies  to  her  clean,  well-temperatured 
tub  in  each  of  the  past  three  Wednesday 
afternoons.  Besides,  the  clinic  has  to  care 
for  an  average  of  twenty  sick  people 
everyday. 

2.  The  Girls’  Club — The  Girl’s  Free 
School  students  meet  once  every  week. 
Discussions  of  any  sort  pertaining  to  girls* 


duty,  and  play  are  two  chief  activities  now 
on  program.  The  next  two  weeks,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
“How  girls  should  serve  at  home,  in  school, 
and  in  society.”  Plays  are  of  two  kinds: 
individual  plays  and  group  plays.  About 
sixty  girls  have  been  admitted  as  members 
of  the  Club. 

3.  The  sewing  class  is  well  provided 
with  all  necessary  equipement,  such  as, 
beautifully  colored  threads,  pins  of  many 
kinds,  attractive  cloths,  etc., — these  are  all 
contributed  by  the  students  of  Mary  Farnh- 
am  school.  The  class  meets  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  the  girls  are  given  chance  to 
practice  sewing  and  embroidering.  We 
thank  those  friends  who  have  made  possible 
for  this  important  training  to  our  girls. 

4.  That  Boys  and  girls,  should  have 
directed  plays  is  just  as  important  and 
necessary  as  they  should  have  good,  proper 
foods.  So  Miss  Sung  is  filling  this  need  by 
her  able  work  in  the  kindergarten. 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 

Tn  years  past  the  entertainments  of  this 
Club  have  attracted  great  crowds  and  has 
ear  ned  well  mented  praise  for  its  many  exhibi¬ 
tions.  It  has  several  times  been  invited  to 
prominent  social  getherings  and  big  concerts. 
But,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  it  has  been 
neglected  this  term.  However,  we  hope 
that  after  our  new  buildings  have  been  put  up, 
we  will  be  able  to  help  it  to  develop  and  to 
grow  more  rapidly  and  splendidly. 

SERVICES  OF  WORSHIP 

Sunday  is  a  full  day  at  the  Institute 
with  its  four  services  in  addition  to  the 
regular  morning  worship.  There  is  the 
Preaching  Service  for  laborers  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  afternoon  Sunday  school,  the  late 
afternoon  Student  Service,  and  the  Vesper 
Gospel  Meeting. 

The  afternoon  services  of  this  month 
were  addressed  by  Dr.  Towrie.  Mr.  T.  Y. 
Chang,  Mr.  V.  Chen,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Wu. 
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A  message  from  such  men  means  much  in 
the  life  of  the  students  in  these  days  of  unrest 
and  doubt. 

The  Vesper  Service  serves  a  different 
but  a  most  interested  group  who  number 
fifty  souls  or  more.  Oct.  3 1st  Mr.  Woo 
Chin-yun  spoke  of  “Christ  as  a  doctor.  The 
next  week  Mr.  Woo  Lay  talked  of  “  Christ 
as  a  hard  worker”,  and  last  Sunday  night, 
Mr.  David  D.  L.  Chow  discussed  “Christ  as 
a  social  worker”.  In  addition- to  these  out¬ 
standing  speeches,  Mr.  K.I.  Wang  has  these 
meetings  in  charge  and  occassionally  brings 
the  message  of  the  evening. 

FINANCIAL  CAMPAIGN  DECEMBER  1  to  29 

At  last  we  are  going  to  have  our  cam¬ 
paign  and  it  will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever  for  we  will  have  the  excitement  of 
raising  ten  thousand  dollars  extra  for  the 
new  building  in  addition  to  our  regular 
membership  campaign  for  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Plans  are  all  ready  made  for  the  start 
of  the  campaign  the  Evening  of  December 
1st  but  the  Campaign  Committee  will  not 
tell  of  all  the  rousing  times  it  promises  until 
the  special  campaign  number  of  the  Bulletin 
in  December.  Rumor  has  it  though  that 
ten  speedy  teams  representing  ten  provinces 
will  race  in  a  great  track  meet  for  the 
privilege  of  raising  $1,500  a-piece  in  a  four 
lap  race  of  a  total,  of  1,500  yards.  Bach 
team  will  race  of  a  total  of  1,500  yards. 
Each  team  will  run  four  laps  of  375  yards 
per  lap  by  raising  $375  a  week. 

The  women  have  entered  three  teams 
and  promise  to  give  the  men  a  great  run 
for  their  money.  Women  are  doing  big 
things  these  day  in  all  branches  of  athletics 
so  who  knows  but  that  they  will  easily  beat 
the  men?  They  have  always  made  such 
splendid  showings  in  the  campaigns. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  DR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER  S 
SPEECH. 

By  David  D.  L.  Chow. 

Every  body  can  see  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  world.  War, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  all  have  made  it 
worse  and  worse.  Doctors  would  say  that 
the  world  is  sick,  and  that  it  needs  some 
remedy  to  cure  it.  But  how  are  we  to 
cure  it?  That  is  a  question  of  vital  signi¬ 
ficance  !  Never  at  a  loss,  however,  there 
are  people  trying  to  cure  it;  but  instead  of 
making  it  better,  they  have  made  it  worse. 

People  said  in  the  past  as  well  as  at 
present  that  this  world  disease  could  be 
cured  by  war.  China,  for  example,  is  at 
present  a  strong  believer  of  this  bewildering 
statement.  Some  think  that  war  or  the 
endless  taking  of  lives  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  poor  situations  of  China  can  be 
remedied.  What  a  more  pitiful  situation 
there  is  now  than  there  was  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago !  China’s  richness  and  prosperity, 
that  she  might  have  by  now,  are  naught. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  European  world 
tried  the  same  remedy  which  resulted  inr 
the  Great  War.  As  it  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  estimated,  this  war  cost  ten  million 
young  men’s  life,  the  best  live9  that  our, 
Lord  in  Heaven  created.  All  treasures 
that  could  be  used  to  establish  schools  and 
hospitals,  to  build  roads,  and  to  suffice 
world  peace  and  human  welfare,  have  been 
taken  away  and  used  abusingly.  What 
good  did  it  give  to  the  world  ?  It  has 
given  us  nothing  in  return  but  the  moun¬ 
tain-like  piles  of  dead,  the  many  wrecked 
pieces  of  gaint  military  ships  and  machinery, 
and  in  all  a  dreadful  and  lamenting 
atmosphere  to  each  household  of  every 
town  and  city.  The  materal  things  de¬ 
stroyed  we  can  hardly  name  and  count. 
Humanity  is  weakened  by  it.  Sometimes 
war  is  regarded  as  one  ot  the  necessary 
fibres  of  a  nation,  but  we  know,  now,  that 
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it  destroys  everything.  Therefore,  if  people 
say  that  war  can  cure  this  world’s  disease  ; 
we  answer,  it  is  not  true,  because  it  has 
made  the  world  worse. 

Poverty  to  some  people  is  a  striking 
factor  that  causes  this  world  disease  to 
spread.  They  would  try  to  adjust  the 
unevenly  shared  economic  conditions  of  the 
world  thinking  that,  by  so  doing,  they  will 
be  able  to  wipe  off  the  spotted  injustice 
and  inequality  which  give  way  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  class  struggling  and  civil  war. 
They  think  that  to  get  rid  of  these  economic 
wrongs  is,  therefore,  to  cure  the  disease. 
But  we  may  ask  how  can  it  be  possible  to 
help  the  poor  simply  by  giving  them  food 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  ?  Much  of  the 
evils  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  uneven  and 
unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  Siam  is  a 
country  of  favorable  climate,  every  man 
and  woman  can  have  an  acre  or  two 
productive  rice  fields  and  easily  feed  them¬ 
selves.  And  yet,  the  people  in  Siam  are 
not  happy  at  all,  because  they,  as  soon  as 
they  get  time,  begin  to  gamble,  to  drink, 
to  smoke  opium,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
unnecessaty  and  harmful  things.  Their 
moral  and  intellectual  integrity  is  broken 
off.  Economically,  we  can  not,  therefore, 
heal  this  disease.  If  China  should  think 
that  way,  she  will,  in  the  end,  be  wrong. 

Still  many  other  people  think  that  the 
real  sickness  is  in  the  mind ;  and  to  cure 
it  they  should  try  to  enlighten  the  people. 
Now  it  is  true  that  every  nation  must  have 
schools  and  education.  J|nd  those  men, 
who  educate  the  young,  are  doing  well 
everywhere.  But  only  schools  or  education 
can  not  help  the  nation. 

There  are  nations  trying  to  get  their 
citizens  all  educated.  Japan,  for  instance, 
is  fast  becoming  the  best  educated  nation 
in  the  world,  even  Germany  can  not  now 
stand  on  the  same  level  with  her.  But 
has  her  sickness  been  cured?  The  Philip¬ 


pine  Islands  have  at  present  a  marvelous 
school  system.  Their  buildings  for  school 
children  are  scientifically  and  magnificently 
built.  The'  educational  methods  are  the 
best.  But  has  her  sickness  been  cured? 
Education  is  good  for  men  and  individuals, 
but  is  not  a  guarantee  of  morality  and 
strong  body.  It  is  often  those,  who  have 
had  a  little  education,  do  the  most  injury 
to  the  world.  Education,  wealth,  and  war 
can  not  cure  the  world’s  disease.  Treating 
the  world  disease  that  way  is  like  treating 
a  man’s  sickness  at  his  skin.  The  remedy 
of  it  must  go  down  to  the  very  heart. 
This  is  why  Christians  believe  that  Christ 
is  the  Saviour  of  man,  who  can  heal  every 
kind  of  disease;  for  Christ  changes  the 
heart. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  friend  in  Africa 
had  a  disease.  He  had  to  go  to  America 
for  healing ;  because  no  doctor  in  Africa 
could  diagnose  it.  The  doctor  in  New 
York,  after  a  few  days  study,  found  many 
evil  disease  germs  in  his  blood.  He  said: 

“  To  treat  this  disease,  we  have  to  find 
the  enemies  of  its  germs  to  fight  against 
and  kill  them.”  So,  he  poured  into 
the  sickman’s  blood  thousands  of  other 
germs  that  would  fight  the  evil  disease 
germs.  And  they  proved  to  be  just  what 
was  necessary.  As  a  result,  the  good 
germs  survived,  while  the  evil  ones  were 
killed  and  perished. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  Jesus  Christ 
was  trying  to  do.  He  said :  ‘  I  am  the 

Light.  I  come  to  help  or  serve  and  not 
to  be  served.  Live  an  aboundant  life.” 
We  know  what  is  wrong  in  the  world. 
And  we  do  know  how  to  help  it  and 
make  it  better.  So,  if  you  young  men  and 
women  want  to  cure  the  sickness  in  your 
heart  or  that  of  others,  you  must  follow 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  words.  The  real 
dipease  of  the  world  is  sin,  and  the  only 
cure  of  it  is  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  men 
and  women. 
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ne  Evaluation  Conference 


V/e  gatherea  franicly  to  evaluate 

The  w  ork  which  ne  have  done,  early  and.  late. 

The  spirit  >f  our  working,  and  the  place 
Which  now  we  hold;  to  closely  trace 
Development  of  method,  find  mistakes, 

Apply  the  judgment  which  all  this  awakes; 

Still  more  to  see  ourselves  as  v.e  are  seen 
ly  those  whose  eyes  'Truth' s  opened  and  made  keen 
To  judge  of  valuer  f,rom  the  point  of  view 
Of  all  that's  goodA oeautiful  and  tpUe , 

.ievealed  in  Him  who  is  Infinity 
In  ter, ns  of  finite  love  and  purity: 

Another  nation,  race  and  type  of  mind, 

Akin  to  us,  of  common  human  kind; 

Like  us  in  sin,  in  sense  of  guilty  need, 

Yot  vainly  hoping  that  by  taking  heed 
They  might  escape  the  ill  and  gain  tne  good. 

But  now,  like  us,  they  know  that,  should 
A  man  devote  ten  lives  to  moral  strife, 

Yot  lacking  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life, 
'Twere  hopeless,  a  mere  striving  after  wind; 

In  Christ  they've  met  the  Eternal  Will  and  Mind 
Thus  to  evaluate  our  work  and  u_s  they  learn, 

And  all  that  rings  not  true  they  frankly 
Awakening  minds  have  roused  the  dormant  wills, 
Demnding  freedom  from  each  thrall  that  kills 
The  full  express^*7":  race  consciousness. 

Or  binds  man's  personality  by  stress; 

.,'ishing  their  Church  to  be  autonomous. 

Through  on  the  One  foundation  yet  Lndigeuus 

Of  ill  ideals  of  •freedom,  that  in  Christ  most  free; 

Glad  slave  of  Christ,  none  else  can  Matter  be; 

Yet  servant  be  to  all  for  Jesu, '  sake, 

Bach  in  his  own  free  way  His  Cross  to  taxe. 

The  "missionary"  changes  to  the  friend. 
a  fellow-worker  toward  one  glorious  end. 

Two  races,  one  in  Christ,  work  side  by  side 
He  who  has  means  most  gladly  will  provide 
Th6  utmostyhelp  for  him  who  is  in  want. 

While  teaching  wisest  use  of  income  scant; 

And  he  who  wants,  his  utmost  strength  will  .live 
That  his  own  Church  may  by  nis  fsorts  live; 


i,i  11  prove  most  faithful  to  their  Master's  Cali. 


nur  common  aim  that  Christ  may  reign  supreme 
Our  heart,  joined  by  One  great  enthralling  t 
The  Missions  thus  evaluating  all 


Anonymous . 


Shanghai,  Dec.  1st,  19S6. 


SCOTT  REC’D 

JAN  251927 


The  Board  of  foreign  missions 

OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Memorandum  January  25,  1927 
From  -gr.  speer 
To  Dr,  Soott 

My  dear  George; 


/«/£•  3^.  -fJL*  W  . 
I  6'CaJl  <~77Vv>. 

ry  £  * 


Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  native  currency  which  • 
the  missions  in  China  are  spending  on  Evangelistic  work  alone 
and  the  amount  that  they  are  spending  on  all  other  forms  of 
work? 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


res/fcb 
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REGULATIONS  FOR 
WELFARE  WORK 

FOR  THE 


COMMERCIAL  PRESS 
EMPLOYEES 


Regulations  for  Welfare  Work  for  the 
Commercial  Press  Employees 

BONUS 

1.  All  employees  of  the  Company  are 
entitled  to  receive  a  bonus,  each  year,  and 
those  newly  joined  who  have  been  in  the 
Company’s  service  for  less  than  twelve 
but  more  than  three  months  are  given  a 
bonus  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
complete  months  of  service,  one  month 
being  considered  equivalent  to  thirty 
days. 

2.  Those  employees  who  have  been 
less  than  three  months  in  the  Company’s 
service  receive  no  bonus  for  that  period. 

3.  Excepting  cases  of  death  through 
sickness,  no  bonus  shall  be  given  to  those 
employees  who  leave  the  Company  either 
through  resignation  or  dismissal  before 
the  bonus  is  due.  This  rule,  however, 
does  not  apply  in  case  special  privilege  to 
receive  bonus  is  recommended  by  the 
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Managing  Director,  Managers,  Sub- 
Manager,  or  the  heads  of  the  Three 
Departments  and  afterwards  passed  at 
the  Main  Office  meetings. 

4.  Those  who  are  engaged  by  the 
Company  under  special  agreement  will 
receive  bonus  according  to  conditions  as 
arranged. 

5.  No  bonus  is  given  to  persons  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  premises. 

6.  No  bonus  is  allowed  for  extra 
attendance  during  days  of  absence  granted 
by  the  Company. 

7.  In  case  of  transfers  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another,  the  employees  shall 
receive  bonus  from  the  last  place  to  which 
the  transfer  was  made  and  the  amount 
will  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
the  time  served  in  each  department. 

When  the  transfer  is  made  before  tlie 
middle  of  the  month  the  bonus  for  the 
said  month  should  proceed  from  the  de¬ 
partment  to  which  the  transfer  is  made, 
and  when  it  is  made  after  the  middle 
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of  the  month  the  bonus  for  the  said  month 
should  proceed  from  the  department  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

8.  When  the  days  of  leave  of  any 
employee  amount  to  a  month  besides  the 
official  leave,  a  reduction  of  one-twelfth 
is  to  be  made  on  the  bonus.  An  absence 
of  two  half  days  is  to  be  counted  as  one 
full  day,  but  any  absence  not  up  to  half  a 
day  will  not  be  counted. 

9.  Bonus  is  also  given  to  both  boy 
and  girl  apprentices  of  the  Works,  coolies 
and  servants  of  all  grades,  and  chauffeurs 
of  the  Company. 

SAVINGS 

1.  The  undermentioned  rules  are 
only  applicable  to  the  employees  of  the 
Company. 

2.  The  Company  receives  deposits 
from  its  employees  in  two  different  forms; 
namely,  current  and  fixed  deposits,  but 
from  outport  branch  employees  only 
deposits  of  the  latter  form  are  accepted. 
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3.  An  interest  of  9%  per  annum  is 
paid  on  all  fixed  deposits,  the  amount 
deposited  by  any  one  person  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  not  exceed  $10,000  or  Tls.  7,000. 

4.  An  interest  of  8%  per  annum  is 
paid  on  all  current  deposits,  the  amount 
deposited  by  any  one  person  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  not  exceed  $2,000  or  Tls.  1,400. 

5.  If  deposits  are  made  in  both  taels 
and  dollars  the  total  amount  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limit  of  $10,000  on  fixed  deposits 
and  $2,000  on  current  deposits. 

6.  Deposits  can  only  be  made  by  any 
depositor  in  his  own  name. 

7.  Interest  on  both  fixed  and  current 
deposits  will  be  counted  from  the  day¬ 
following  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

8.  The  term  of  fixed  deposits  shall  be 
twelve  months  for  the  employees  in 
Shanghai  and  six  months  for  those  in 
outport  branches.  No  capital  or  interest 
can  be  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  each 
term. 
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9.  Fixed  deposits  together  with  inter¬ 
est  can  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  each 
term. 

10.  Current  deposits  can  be  withdrawn 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  day  except  Sun¬ 
days,  and  the  interest  will  be  credited 
either  annually  or  semi-annually. 

11.  Current  deposits  cannot  be  over¬ 
drawn. 

12.  The  Head  Office  in  Shanghai  will 
issue  a  credit  note  to  the  depositor  for 
fixed  deposits  and  a  pass  book  for  current 
deposits.  But  a  branch  office  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fixed  deposit  will  first  issue  an 
ordinary  receipt  to  be  replaced  by  a  credit 
note  afterwards  issued  by  the  Head  Office. 

13.  Whenever  a  draft  is  made  on  the 
capital  or  interest,  either  a  credit  note  in 
the  case  of  fixed  deposits  or  a  pass  book 
in  the  case  of  current  deposits  should  be 
produced  by  the  depositor.  Should  any 
of  these  documents  happen  to  be  lost, 
notice  must  be  at  once  given  to  the  Head 
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Office,  which  will  make  a  statement 
acknowledging  the  deposits  made.  Du¬ 
plicates  replacing  the  loss  will  only  be 
issued  after  the  loss  is  made  public  through 
certain  newspapers  designated  by  the 
Company,  and  after  certain  days  have 
elapsed. 

14.  In  case  of  necessity  the  Company 
has  the  right  to  suspend  receiving  deposits 
or  making  a  reduction  on  the  rate  of 
interest. 

15.  After  the  death  of  any  depositor 
his  or  her  family,  if  desired,  may  continue 
to  deposit  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
according  to  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
articles  3  and  4. 

16.  Funeral  allowances  can  be  received 
as  deposits  with  interest  according  to 
articles  3  and  4,  but  the  amount,  together 
with  the  original  deposits,  if  any,  can¬ 
not  exceed  $10,000  on  fixed  deposits  and 
$2,000  on  current  deposits. 
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BENEVOLENT  FUND 
Chapter  1 
General  Regulations 

1.  The  benevolent  allowances  reserved 
by  the  Company,  together  with  future 
additions  each  year,  will  be  considered  as 
endowment  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  families  of  deceased  employees, 
but  shall  remain  as  the  property  of  the 
Company  if  not  drawn  upon. 

2.  Beginning  from  1920  a  definite 
amount  of  the  profits  is  annually  set  aside 
for  benevolent  allowances.  The  balance 
of  the  same,  if  any,  will  go  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund. 

3.  The  regular  employees  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.,  ,  either  working  in  the  different 
departments  or  in  special  establishments, 
such  as  the  Chinese  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  etc.,  are  entitled,  during  their  term 
of  service,  to  the  privilege  of  receiving 
the  financial  aid  from  the  benevolent 
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fund.  This  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  those  who  are  working  outside 
the  Company’s  premises,  such  as  outside 
authors,  bookbinders,  pen  makers,  etc. 

4.  The  amount  of '  benevolent  allow¬ 
ance  to  any  workman  is  decided  by  the 
Main  Office  to  be  afterwards  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  But  in  the  case 
of  Supervisors,  the  Managing  Director, 
and  Managers  of  the  Company,  such 
allowances  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Board. 

Chapter  1 1 
Granting  of  Funds 

5.  Benevolent  allowances  are  given 
under  the  following  circumstances : 

(a)  on  retirement  as  retiring  al¬ 
lowances, 

(£)  at  death  as  funeral  allowances, 
and 

(c)  in  case  of  extreme  need. 


6.  Retiring  allowances  are  to  be  made 
in  one  payment  and  are  given  to  the 
following  employees : 

(a)  Those  who  have  served  the 
Company  faithfully  for  ten 
successive  years  and  whose 
retirement  is  approved  by  the 
Company.  For  the  first  ten 
years  the  amount  of  allowance 
is  to  be  5%  of  the  total 
amount  of  pay  received  dur¬ 
ing  that  period;  for  each 
subsequent  period  of  five 
years,  2 %%  is  to  be  added 
until  a  maximum  of  15%  is 
reached.  No  retiring  allow¬ 
ance  is  given  to  any  employee 
who  resigns  on  his  own 
account. 

(, b )  Those  reaching  their  sixtieth 
year  and  unable  to  work 
owing  to  decline  of  health. 
On  retirement,  either  through 
resignation  or  dismissal,  for 
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fifteen  successive  years  of 
faithful  service  an  employee 
is  given  an  allowance  amount¬ 
ing  to  10%  of  the  total  pay 
received  during  that  period; 
for  each  additional  period  of 
five  years  an  increase  of 
2yi%  is  made  until  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  20%  is  reached. 

7.  No  funeral  allowance  is  given  to 
any  employee  who  has  received  a  retiring 
allowance. 

8.  In  case  of  death  of  any  employee 
who  has  been  in  the  Company’s  service 
for  more  than  a  year,  his  family  is  given 
a  funeral  allowance  made  in  one  payment. 

9.  The  funeral  allowance  is  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  10%  of  the  actual  amount 
of  pay  received  by  the  deceased  employee. 
In  case  the  deceased  employee  has  been  in 
the  service  continuously  for  ten  years,  an 
addition  of  2j4%  is  made,  and  for  each 
subsequent  period  of  five  years  an  increase 


of  2yi  %  is  made  until  a  maximum  of  20% 
is  reached.  When  the  total  amount  of 
pay  received  is  under  $1,000  but  above 
$800,  an  allowance  of  12%  is  made,  and 
for  every  $200  under  $800  an  increase  of 
2%  is  allowed.  For  employees  in  outport 
branches,  besides  funeral  allowances  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  usual  fare  is 
granted  for  funeral  expenses.  An  amount 
of  four  times  the  usual  fare  is  granted 
for  employees  of  branches  in  Szechwan, 
Shensi,  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and  Singa¬ 
pore. 

10.  When  death  results  from  accident 
while  on  duty,  an  allowance  double  that 
granted  under  article  9  is  made.  But  in 
no  case  should  it  be  less  than  one  year’s 
pay. 

11.  Benevolent  allowances  are  also 
granted  to 

(a)  Those  who  are  disabled  while 
discharging  duty  and  whose 
case  is  recognized  by  the 


Company.  A  monthly  pen¬ 
sion  amounting  to  half  pay  is 
granted  for  life;  the  total 
received  should  in  no  ease  be 
less  than  that  granted  under 
article  9.  Those  receiving 
pension  will  be  given  no 
funeral  allowances. 

(£)  Those  who  are  injured  while 
discharging  duty.  During 
treatment  a  medical  allow¬ 
ance  is  granted,  no  deduction 
being  made  on  the  pay. 

Chapter  ill 
By-laws 

12.  Those  employees  returning  to  the 
Company  after  a  leave  are  considered  on 
the  same  basis  as  new  employees.  Those 
whose  absence  was  due  to  sickness  or 
who  took  no  other  position  during  their 
absence  have  their  past  credit  reduced  by 

50%. 
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Those  who  took  up  other  positions 
on  the  advice  of  the  Company  owing  to 
the  lack  of  employment  in  the  Company ’s 
business,'  on  their  return  within  two 
years,  have  their  past  credit  fully  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

13.  The  pay  designated  under  articles 
6,  9,  and  11  (a)  should  not  include  other 
forms  of  income  besides  the  regular 
monthly  wages  or  salaries  together  with 
the  pay,  if  any,  owing  to  overtime  work. 

14.  Funeral  allowances  granted  before 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  regulations 
are  not  affected  by  the  new  conditions. 

15.  When  the  funds  provided  annu¬ 
ally  under  article  2  are  exhausted  and  the 
endowment  fund  is  to  be  drawn  upon  the 
granting  of  allowances  and  the  amount 
granted  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  under  Chapter  II.  Deductions 
will  be  made,  if  necessary. 
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16.  In  case  of  doubt  regarding  tie 
phraseology  of  the  regulations  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  considered  final. 

17.  The  present  regulations  may  be 
modified  by  the  Board  of  Directors  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  Main  Office  or 
at  the  Board’s  own  initiative. 

Official  Holidays  and  Rewards  for  Regular 
Attendance  of  the  Printing  Works 

1.  Holidays  are  as  follows: 

Sundays 

Republic  Day,  1  day 

New  Year’s  Day  (Solar  Calendar), 
1  day 

New  Year’s  Day  (Lunar  Calendar), 
4  days  (i.  e.,  1  day  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  moon  and  3  days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year). 

2.  In  case  of  any  holiday  falling  on 
Sunday  a  day  will  be  given  on  Monday. 
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3.  Those  who  are  called  on  to  work 
on  Sundays  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
business  will  be  paid  according  to  time. 

4.  A  reduction  on  monthly  pay  will 
be  made  for  leave  of  absence  during  the 
month  outside  of  the  official  holidays. 

5.  Ten  days’  leave  of  absence  are 
granted  with  pay  to  employees  of  outport 
branches  on  account  of  marriage  or  death 
of  parents  but  five  days  only  to  those 
working  in  Shanghai.  But  the  leave  of 
absence  of  contractors  in  the  Company’s 
Works  should  be  reported  to  the  Works’ 
Manager  and  their  pay  will  be  also  given 

according  to  his  judgment. 

6.  At  the  end  of  each  month  an  extra 
day’s  pay  is  given  to  those  workers  who 
have  worked  with  diligence,  punctuality, 
and  without  leave  of  absence  during  office 
hours  outside  of  official  leave. 

7.  Any  worker  who  has  invented  any 
new  methods,  or  made  any  improvements 
to  the  Works  will  be  specially  rewarded 
after  being  recognized  by  the  Company. 


Medical  Attention 

1.  The  Company  maintains  a  hospital 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  workmen 
who  are  sick  or  suffering  from  injuries 
received  while  at  work. 

2.  A  western-trained  doctor,  a  resident 
doctor,  and  a  pharmaceutist  are  engaged 
by  the  Company. 

3.  The  regular  hour  of  attendance  of 
the  western-trained  doctor  is  from  12  :  30 
to  1  :  30  p.m.  daily. 

4.  The  resident  doctor,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  besides  assisting 
the  western-trained  doctor  when  present 
at  the  hours  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  will  also  give  medical  treatment 
any  time  in  case  of  injuries  received  while 
at  work.  But  in  serious  cases  requiring 
operation  the  western-trained  doctor  is 
called  in. 

5.  Any  workman  who  receives  in¬ 
juries  while  discharging  duty  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  attended  to  by  the  resident 
physician.  For  further  treatment,  the 
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patient  will  be  attended  to  by  the  western- 
trained  doctor  at  regular  hours  according 
to  article  3. 

6.  Any  workman  who  is  sick  or  suf¬ 
fers  from  injuries  received  while  at  work 
should  first  obtain  a  medical  permit  from 
the  department  of  general  affairs  before 
going  to  the  hospital  for  treatment; 
medicine  is  supplied  free  of  charge.  The 
patient  is  required  to  pay  three  coppers 
as  registration  fee. 

7.  Any  workman  who  is  sick  or  suf¬ 
fering  from  injuries  received  while  at 
work  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for 
medical  treatment  free  of  charge,  but  the 
patient  has  to  provide  his  own  food  and 
the  members  of  his  family  or  friends  are 
allowed  to  take  care  of  him. 

8.  When  the  condition  of  sickness  is 
serious,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenience 
and  better  treatment,  the  patient  will  be 
removed  to  St.  Tuke’s  Hospital  by  the 
Company  without  any  charge  except  the 
supply  of  food  by  the  patient  himself. 


9  When  any  employee  is  lying  sick 
at  home  he  can  have  the  attendance  of 
the  western-trained  physician  at  the  re¬ 
duced  rate  of  1 2  a  visit  and  the  fee  is 
further  reduced  to  $1  for  poor  families, 
but  the  fee  should  be  paid  in  advance  to 
the  Works’  Office  from  which  a  permit 
can  be  obtained. 

10.  Facilities  for  vaccination  are 
provided  each  spring  by  the  Company. 
Families  of  all  workmen  may  have  the 
privilege  of  being  vaccinated  after  being 
registered  and  after  having  secured  a 
permit  according  to  article  6. 

Confinement  Allowance 
One  month  before  and  one  month  after 
childbirth,  a  woman  worker  is  not  allowed 
to  work.  During  the  period  a  sum  of 
$10,  called  confinement  allowance,  shall 
be  given  to  her,  $5  being  given  her  one 
month  before  childbirth  upon  report  to 
the  Works’  Manager  through  the  fore¬ 
woman,  and  the  other  $5  one  month 
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after  childbirth.  If  she  is  found  working 
somewhere  else  during  this  period,  her 
allowance  must  be  returned,  and  she  must 
pay  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
decided  according  to  circumstances. 


Rice  Allowance 

1.  Those  employees  drawing  below 
$15  a  month  will  receive  two  dollars  as 
rice  allowance,  and  those  drawing  from 
$16  to  $20  a  month  will  receive  $1. 

The  Sales  Office  serves  meals,  $2  each 
a  month  for  servants  and  $5  each  a  month 
for  other  employees.  If  this  slim  and 
the  rice  allowance  of  $5  as  given  by  the 
Main  Office  in  specified  cases,  after 
having  been  added  to  the  salary,  does  not 
amount  to  $15  or  to  $16  but  below  $20, 
the  provisions  for  rice  allowance  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  will  hold  good. 

2.  Each  woman  worker  receives  $1  a 
month  as  rice  allowance. 
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3.  An  apprentice  receives  no  such 
allowance. 

4.  Deductions  in  such  allowance  will 
be  made  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
days  on  leave  every  month. 

5.  Such  allowance  is  given  on  the 
fifth  of  the  following  month. 

6.  When  the  price  of  rice  from  Chang- 
chow  and  Wusih  districts  returns  to  $9 
per  picul,  such  allowance  shall  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

7.  The  above  rules  have  been  in  force 
since  June,  1920. 

The  Young  Mens  Self -Promotion 
Association  Evening  School 
Courses  of  Study 

1.  English:  8  grades.  Subjects 
taught— Reading,  Spelling,  Translation, 
Grammar,  Composition,  Dictation,  Con¬ 
versation,  etc. 
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Time — Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Tliurs., 
Fri.,  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

2.  Chinese:  Subjects  taught — Read¬ 
ing,  Civics,  Composition,  Abacus  Count¬ 
ing.  Four  years  for  graduation.  Ad¬ 
vanced  students  admitted,  and  period 
before  graduation  may  be  shortened 
according  to  standing.  Graduates  are 
given  certificates. 

Time — Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Tliurs., 
Fri.,  6:30-7:30  p.m. 

Regulations 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two 
semesters,  the  first  semester  beginning 
February  15  and  ending  on  July  15,  the 
second  semester  beginning  September  1 
and  ending  on  January  15. 

2.  No  class  is  started  with  less  than 
ten  students. 

3.  Subjects  of  study  must  be  selected 
at  the  time  of  registration,  and  no  changes 
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must  be  made  afterwards,  unless  upon 
further  charges  being  paid. 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  for 
the  benefit  of  young  workmen,  so  the 
students  admitted  should  all  be  ambitious. 
Misconduct  and  violation  of  school  regula¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  expulsion. 

5.  Final  examination  is  required  at 
the  time  of  graduation.  Those  who  pass 
with  a  grade  of  70%  are  each  given 
a  diploma,  which  will  entitle  the  holder 
to  special  treatment  by  the  Commercial 
Press,  Ltd.  A  student  who  passes  the 
examinations  each  semester  with  a  mark 
of  60%  and  above  is  promoted  with  a 
certificate. 

6.  Any  course  of  study,  if  there  are 
ten  applicants,  may  be  specially  provided. 

7.  The  registration  fee  of  $1  will  be 
deducted  from  the  tuition  in  the  case  of 
successful  candidates,  and  returned  in  the 
case  of  unsuccessful  ones. 

8.  The  tuition  charged  each  semester 
is  $1  for  Chinese  (non-members,  $2), 
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and  for  English,  Grades  I  and  II,  $2 
each ;  Grades  HE  and  IV,  $3  each  (in 
case  of  non-members,  Grades  I  and  II,  $5 
each;  Grades  III  and  IV,  £6  each).  The 
difference  in  the  tuition  paid  by  members 
and  non-members  is  one  half.  Besides 
these  reduced  rates  in  tuition,  the  many 
other  privileges,  such  as  library,  social 
meetings,  athletics,  etc.,  which  are  open 
only  to  members,  may  be  enjoyed  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  become  members  by 
paying  $2  a  year  membership  fee. 

9.  The  time  required  for  graduation 
is  four  years,  i.  e. ,  eight  semesters. 

10.  Tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  ; 
admittance  to  classrooms  only  upon  pres¬ 
entation  of  tuition  receipts. 

Rules  Governing  Scholarships  in  the  Shang 
Kang  Primary  School 

1.  This  school  provides  20  full  and 
60  half  scholarships  for  the  children  of  the 
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employees,  including  woman  workers,  of 
tlie  Company.  [However,  an  increase 
of  30  full  (making  a  total  of  SO),  40  half 
(making  a  total  of  100),  and  SO  quarter 
scholarships  (to  be  given  to  the  second 
and  succeeding  boy  or  girl  of  any  employee 
whose  first  boy  or  girl  has  already  secured 
the  full  or  half  scholarship)  have  been 
provided  since  January,  1921,  against  the 
interest  of  8%  per  annum  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  $50,000  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  shareholders  on  May,  1920,  to 
the  welfare  fund  of  the  employees.  But 
when  the  fund  has  been  so  used  that  the 
amount  of  interest  therefrom  becomes 
insufficient  for  the  upkeep  of  the  various 
numbers  of  the  scholarships  mentioned 
above,  necessary  suspensions  shall  be 
considered.] 

2.  An  extra  provision  for  two  scholar¬ 
ships  in  middle  schools  is  also  in  force. 
The  children  of  the  employees  of  the 
Company,  who  are  graduated  in  this 
school  from  year  to  year  with  the  desire 
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of  continuing  tlieir  study  but  without 
financial  means,  will  be  supported  by  this 
school  in  local  middle  schools,  such  as 
the  ordinary  middle  school,  normal  school, 
industrial  school,  or  vocational  school,  till 
the  completion  of  the  course. 

3.  A  student  entitled  to  full  scholar¬ 
ship  must  be  the  child  of  a  father  or  a 
mother  who  has  been  employed  in  the 
Company  for  a  year  and  draws  less  than 
$15  per  month ;  and  a  student  entitled 
to  half  scholarship  must  be  the  child  of  a 
father  or  a  mother  who  has  been  in  the 
Company  for  the  same  period  and  draws 
less  than  $30  a  month.  In  case  there 
are  more  qualified  applicants  than  the 
scholarships,  due  arrangements  will  be 
made  according  to  the  Rules  for  Award¬ 
ing  Scholarships. 

4.  Only  one  child  from  a  family  will 
be  allowed  a  full  or  half  scholarship.  In 
case  there  be  any  scholarships  left,  ar¬ 
rangement  according  to  the  order  in  the 
Rules  for  Awarding  Scholarships  will  be 
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made  to  accommodate' a  second  child  who 
has  the  largest  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters. 

5.  The  father  or  mother  of  an  expect¬ 
ant  scholarship  should  fill  out  a  proper 
application  to  be  indorsed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  or  she  works  and  passed 
to  the  school  beforehand. 

6.  If  a  student  who  has  gone  to  a 
middle  school  at  the  expense  of  this  school 
drops  out,  his  support  will  be  discontinued; 
and  the  transference  to  another  school 
during  his  academic  period  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  head  master  of  this  school. 

7.  The  child  of  any  employee  who  has 
resigned  or  been  discharged,  or  whose 
salary  has  been  raised  to  over  $15  or  $30, 
will  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
scholarship  after  he  finishes  the  interim 
school  term. 

The  resignation  or  dismissal  of  the 
employees  whose  children  have  been 
allowed  scholarship  in  the  school  by  the 
various  departments  shall  be  investigated 
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by  the  authorities  of  the  Shang  Kung 
Primary  School  at  the  beginning  of  every 
term. 

8.  After  the  death  of  an  employee 
(man  workers  only)  who  has  served  the 
Company  with  merit  for 'five  years,  his 
younger  children  may  be  educated  in  this 
school  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
articles  1  and  2. 

9.  With  regard  to  full  and  half  scholar¬ 
ships  and  to  support  to  be  given  in  middle 
schools,  the  fees  will  only  cover  the 
amount  of  tuition.  The  purchase  of  text¬ 
books  and  the  fees  for  boarding  and 
lodging  should  be  at  the  student’s  own 
expense. 

10.  These  Rules  may  be  modified  or 
amended  by  the  head  master  of  this  school 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Company. 

Rules  for  Awarding  Scholarships 

1.  a.  Children  whose  parents  have 
passed  away  or  have  been  disabled. 
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b.  Preference  to  be  given  to  children 
whose  father  or  mother  draws  the  lowest 
pay;  for  instance,  (1)  in  case  of  full 
scholarships,  the  award  will  be  given  first 
to  children  whose  father  or  mother  draws 
$13,  and  then  to  children  whose  father 
or  mother  draws  $14,  and  (2)  in  case 
of  half  scholarships,  the  award  will  be 
given  to  children  whose  father  or  mother 
draws  $28  and  then  to  children  whose 
father  or  mother  draws  $29. 

c.  Children  whose  father  or  mother 
has  served  the  Company  the  longest ;  for 
instance,  in  case  of  one  year’s  service,  a 
year  and  two  months  has  the  preference 
over  a  year  and  one  month. 

d.  Children  who  have  the  largest 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  child  from  a  family  oi  two 
children  has  the  preference  over  a  family 
with  one,  and  a  child  from  a  family  of 
three  children  has  the  preference  over  a 
family  with  two. 
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2.  Award  is  first  given  to  a  cliild  who 
meets  all  the  conditions  of  a.  b.  c.  and  d.; 
then  a.  b.  and  c.;  a.  b.  and  d.;  a.  c.  and  d.; 
a.  and  b.;  a.  and  c.;  a.  and  d.;  b.  c.  and 
d.;  b.  and  c. ;  b.  and  d.;  and  lastly  c.  and  d. 

3.  These  rules  will  govern  the  full 
and  half  scholarships,  the  scholarship  in 
the  middle  school,  and  children  admitted 
to  this  school  under  article  8  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section. 

The  Commercial  Press  Kindergarten, 
Housed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Paotung  Road 

1.  Object-.  To  develop  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  child  and  supplement  home 
education. 

2.  Courses:  Games,  Singing,  Moral 
Training,  Toys  and  Manual  Work,  Social 
Affairs,  Names  of  Objects,  Word  Reading, 
Gardening,  etc. 

3.  Time ;  9  to  12  A.M.,  and  1  to  3  p.m. 
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4.  Refreshment:  Light  luncheon  is 
served  to  teach  the  children  the  proper 
manner  of  handling  food  and  of  eating 
and  drinking. 

5.  Enrollment:  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  limited  to  eighty  ;  both  boys  and 
girls  are  admitted,  but  without  lodging. 

6.  Age:  Children  above  four  and 
under  eight  years  of  age  are  admitted. 
The  period  of  training  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  is  not  fixed,  but  the  children  are 
so  taught  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  lower  primary  school.  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  issued  to  the  children  who 
finish  the  course  and  recommendation 
is  given  them  to  enter  the  Shang  Kung 
Primary  School. 

7.  Tuition:  Every  child  pays  a  tui¬ 
tion  of  $ 5  and  $1  for  paper,  pen,  cakes, 
etc.  Those  not  attending  in  the  afternoon 
pay  $4  for  half  a  year.  An  employee 
drawing  less  than  $15  a  month  from 
the  Company,  through  recommendation, 
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may  send  liis  or  her  child  to  the  kinder¬ 
garten  at  a  tuition  of  $1  for  half  a  year, 
a  privilege  extended  to  twenty  of  such 
children.  Children  from  families  of 
employees,  who  are  paid  within  $30  a 
month,  are  admitted  at  $2  for  half  a 
year,  a  privilege  also  extended  to  twenty 
of  such  children.  The  treatment  holds 
good  for  children  from  one  family  and 
regardless  of  the  attendance  for  a  whole 
or  a  half  day. 

8.  Vacation  and  Holidays :  The 
summer  vacation  lasts  for  about  eight 
weeks,  and  the  winter  vacation,  about 
three  weeks.  Christmas,  Easter,  National 
Day,  Dragon-Boat  Festival  Day,  Mid- 
Autumn  Day  and  Saturday  may  be 
observed  as  holidays. 

Recreation  Club  for  the  Employees 
At  the  shareholders’  meeting  in  May, 
1920,  a  fund  of  $50,000  was  set  aside  for 
the  welfare  work  of  the  employees  of  the 
Company.  Now  it  has  been  decided  to 
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erect  a  club  building  with  the  fund  for 
the  use  of  the  employees  after  their  office 
hours,  to  be  located  on  a  lot  adjoining 
the  Works  of  the  Company.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  lecture  hall,  a  cooperative  store, 
a  movie  hall,  baths,  etc.  Other  facilities 
and  equipment  are  to  be  decided  upon  at 
the  completion  of  the  building. 
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ROMANCE,  TRAGEDY  AND  OPPORTUNITY  OF 
LEPROSY  TREATMENT. 

In  the  Taiku  Leper  Hospital  the  Ethyl  Ester  treatment  is 
given  to  all  our  patienls.  Camphor  Oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  four,  is  added  to  the  Ethyl  Esters  and  from  4  to  9  c.c. 
of  this  solution  is  given  hypodermically,  deep  into  the  muscles 
of  the  buttocks,  twice  weekly.  The  smaller  dose  is  given  at 
the  beginning  and  gradually  increased  according  to  age, 
health  and  strength  of  the  patient.  This  treatment  is  prac¬ 
tically  painless  and  rarely  do  we  have  an  abscess  form  at  the 
site  of  injection.  Part  of  our  Ethyl  Esters  are  secured  from 
the  Government  of  Chosen  as  a  free  gift  and  part  are  bought 
from  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College.  Bernard  E.  Read 
Ph.  C.,  M.  S.,  Department  of  Pharmacology  of  the  Peking 
Institution  has  written  the  following  most  interesting  account 
of  an  ancient  romance  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy. 

Romance : — 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  there  has  been  known 
for  many  centuries  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  a  valuable  medica¬ 
ment  called  in  the  Indian  vernacular  “Chulmoogra.”  In 
other  countries  it  has  other  names.  The  Burmese  call  it 
“Kalaw” — in  Assam  it  is  known  as  “Lemtam.”  In  China  its 
name  is  “Ta  Feng  Tzu.”  The  history  of  this  drug  dates 
back  to  time  immemorial.  The  origin  of  its  use  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace,  but  there  is  a  legend  from  Burmah  given  by 
Joseph  F.  Rock  which  is  highly  entertaining. 

It  relates  that  in  the  days  of  yore,  before  the  time 
of  Buddha,  there  reigned  a  king  in  Northern  India  by  the 
name  of  Ok-sa-ga-rit.  This  king  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  These  five  princes  exiled  themselves,  and  their 
sisters  volunteered  to  do  the  same,  owing  to  the  naming  as 
heir  apparent  of  a  younger  (sixth)  prince,  a  son  by  a  second 
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queen.  The  story  relates  that  Piya,  the  eldest  sister  of  these 
five  princes,  who  was  much  honoured  and  revered,  became 
a  leper.  The  brothers  and  sisters,  for  fear  of  wounding  her 
feelings,  took  her  into  a  jungle,  as  if  going  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a 
cave  they  left  her  there  with  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The 
eave  which  had  a  very  narrow  entrance,  was  well  protected. 

At  the  same  time  Rama,  once  the  king  of  Benares, 
was  living  in  the  jungle  under  the  following  circumstances  . 
When  king  of  Benares,  he  became  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and 
although  his  court  physicians  did  their  best  they  failed  to 
relieve  him  from  his  sufferings  or  to  improve  his  condition. 
He  decided  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  and, 
leaving  the  palace,  went  into  the  jungle  and  existed  entirely 
on  herbs  and  roots,  but  especially  on  the  fruits  and  leaves  of 
the  kalaw  tree.  After  a  time  he  was  completely  cured  and 
felt  better  and  stronger  than  when  he  lived  in  the  palace  sur¬ 
rounded  with  luxury.  He  lived  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  tree, 
which  he  converted  into  a  home. 

One  day  a  tiger,  when  prowling  near  Piya’s  cave  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  odour  of  a  human  being.  It  made  frantic  efforts 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  cave.  Piya  was  so  horrified  that  she 
gave  a  piercing  scream.  Rama  heard  the  cry  from  his  hollow 
tree  and  noted  the  direction  whence  it  came.  Next  day  he 
went  in  search  of  the  person  who  gave  the  agonizing  cry.  He 
discovered  the  cave  and  shouted.  “Who  lives  in  the  cave  ? 
Piya,  hearing  a  human  voice,  replied,  and  after  the  usual 
greetings,  explained  her  circumstances.  He  asked  her  to 
come  out,  but  she  refused,  being  shy  and  modest.  So  Rama 
forced  his  way  into  the  cave  and  carried  her  off  to  his  hollow 
tree.  He  then  made  her  eat  the  fruits,  roots,  and  leaves  of 
the  kalaw  tree  which  had  wrought  such  a  wonderful  cure  for 
him.  She  was  soon  cured,  and  Rama  took  Piya  unto  himself 
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Hospital  and  are  now  acting  as  nurses.  They  giye  all  the  injections,  .do  all  the 
dressings  and  all  the  work  in  the  laboratory  and  drug  rooms  of  the  institution”. 
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■as  his  wife.  Piya  gave  birth  to  twins  sixteen  times,  bearing 
"thirty-two  sons.  A  hunter  from  Benares  one  day  came  to  this 
part  of  the  jungle  and  recognized  Rama  as  the  former  king  of 
Benares.  Seeing  so  many  young  princes,  the  hunter  asked 
who  they  were.  Rama  explained  the  circumstances,  and  the 
hunter,  on  his  return  to  Benares,  related  the  whole,  story  to 
the  king  who  was  none  other  than  Rama’s  son. 

The  seeds  of  this  wonderful  tree  are  identified  to-day  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  of  trees  known  as  hydnocarpus.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  a  number  of  trees,  the  seeds  from  which 
are  used  for  the  extraction  of  an  oil  effective  in  the  modern 
treatment  of  leprosy.  The  early  records  of  India  and  China 
both  show  that  the  doctors  of  ancient  times  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  use. 

English  physicians  travelling  in  the  Far  East  learned  of 
the  use  of  this  efficacious  drug.  However,  certain  disadvant¬ 
ages  in  its  use  have  hindered  the  treatment  of  leprosy  during 
these  seventy  years  since  the  drug  was  first  used  by  western 
physicians.  Even  a  relatively  small  dose  of  the  oil  given  by 
mouth  will  cause  vomiting.  Not  only  does  it  act  as  an 
irritant  upon  the  stomach,  but  when  administered  subcutane¬ 
ously  large  abscesses  frequently  form  and  cause  great  trouble, 
rendering  this  method  of  treatment  very  irksome.  Various 
methods,  therefore,  have  been  devised  for  obviating  these 
disadvantages  which  unfortunately  had  given  this  most  valu¬ 
able  drug  a  doubtful  reputation.  To-day  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  efficacy.  It  is  particularly  to  the  credit  of  such  men 
as  MacDonald  and  Dean  of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  that  in  1920 
application  was  made  of  the  chemistry  of  the  oil  to  prepare 
and  use  the  mixed  Ethyl  Ester  preparation.  Since  that  time 
numerous  reports  from  many  parts  of  the  world  show  that  it 
is  possible  to  administer  the  drug  in  this  form  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  cure  of  leprosy. 
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Tragedy 

The  Taiku  Leper  Hospital  is  located  in  the  capital  of 
North  Kyong-Sang  Province  (Keisho-do).  At  present  it  ac¬ 
commodates  410  lepers.  In  this  Province,  with  an  area  of 
about  7,380  square  miles  and  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
2,000,000,  a  recent  survey  revealed  the  location  of  t  ,700  lepers. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  a  few  hundred  not  yet  discovered.  For 
financial  and  other  reasons  the  Leper  Hospital  has  almost 
reached  its  limit  of  capacity.  Two  thousand  lepers  m  the 
Province  are  depending  upon  us  for  treatment.  Shall  they 
suffer  and  die  without  help  when  there  is  a  well  established 
remedy  ? 

Opportunity : — 

The  plan  is  to  get  all  the  lepers  in  this  Province  under 
treatment  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end  Treatment  Stations 
will  be  established  in  centres  where  the  greatest  number  of 
lepers  are  located.  This  will  be  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
method  as  the  great  majority  of  lepers  who  will  eoine  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  Stations  for  treatment  will  continue  to  live  in  their 
homes  and  be  self  supporting. 

Where  conditions  in  the  home,  or  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease,  indicates  the  need  of  isolation,  such  cases  will  be 
referred  to  the  Taiku  Leper  Hospital.  Patients  discharged 
from  this  hospital  as  apparently  cured  will  be  kept  under 
observation  at  the  Treatment  Station  nearest  their  home  and 
additional  treatment  given  if  indicated. 

As  the  disease  is  not  hereditary,  untainted  children  of 
leper  parents  will  be  removed  to  a  Home  for  such  children 
where  they  will  be  properly  cared  for  and  permitted  to  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong.  This  Home  will  be  centrally  located 
in  the  City  of  Taiku. 
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“Group  of  lepers  at  Kyung  Ju,  44  miles  from  Taiku,  One  of  our  proposed 
Treatment  Stations,  who  are  anxiously  waiting  and  praying  for  the  treatment’ 
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Medical  supervision  of  these  Treatment  Stations  will  be 
provided  by  a  Korean  Doctor  who  will  have  an  itinerary  that 
will  make  possible  a  visit  to  each  Station  once  every  week  or 
once  every  ten  days.  To  visit  each  of  the  ten  Stations  the 
Doctor  will  travel  a  distance  of  322  miles.  Part  of  the  time 
he  will  travel  by  rail  and  part  of  the  way  by  auto. 

At  each  Treatment  Station  will  be  permanently  located  a 
nurse  or  some  one  qualified  to  give  the  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ments.  Preferably  the  nurse  shall  be  one,  who  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  entered  the  Leper  Hospital  as  a  patient, 
where  he  was  not  only  made  free  from  all  symptoms  but 
trained  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  disease. 

The  following  budget  for  Ten  Treatment  Stations  is  made 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Government  will  cooperate  and 
provide  the  Ethyl  Esters  free  of  charge. 


BUDGET  FOR  TEN  TREATMENT  STATIONS. 


To  establish  site  and  buildings  _ 

10  @  500  each  $  5,000 

To  maintain  : 

Korean  doctor’s  salary  _ 

12  mo.  @  75  , 

,  900  per  year 

,,  ,,  travelling  exp. 

3  trips  per  months. 

36  trips  @  12 

,  432  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,,  food  _  _ 

12  mo.  @  16  , 

,  180  „  ,, 

Treatment  Assistants’  salaries 

10  @  $  10  each  100 

12  mo.  @  100  , 

,  1,200  ,,  „ 

,,  Stations  ;  fuel,  water 

10  @  $  5  each  50  _ 

12  mo.  @  50  , 

,  600  „  „ 

,,  Stations  ;  repairs 

10  @  $  2  each  20  _ 

12  mo.  @  20  , 

,  240  „  „ 

Total  cost  maintenance 

$  3,352,,  ,, 

Here  then  is  our  great  opportunity  ;  By  removing  un¬ 
tainted  children  from  their  leper  parents— By  isolating  more 
severe  cases — and  by  treating  all  lepers  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  the  disease  and  thus  entirely  eliminate  it  from  this 
Province. 
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Such  an  opportunity  as  this  will  find  its  climax,  either  in 
a  great  tragedy  or  a  great  romance.  If  treatment  is  withheld 
2,000  lepers  without  any  hope  of  a  cure,  will  be  left  to  the 
ravages  of  the  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases,  whicn  destroys 
both  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  As  the  2,000  deteriorate  they 
will  gradually  spread  the  infection-hundreds  of  others  will 
contract  the  disease-helpless  children  fail  victims  to  their 
parents  malady  and  thus  the  vicious  cycle  of  the  tragedy  ot 

leprosy  without  treatment  will  go  on. 

On  the  other  hand  if  treatment  is  made  available  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  proposed  above  a  new  chapter  will  be  written 
in  the  history  of  leprosy,  a  chapter  full  of  thrilling  interest 
and  “with  a  happy  ending”  that  might  well  rival  that  ot  any 
ancient  romance.  It  would  mean  that  not  only  2,000  lepers 
would  be  given  new  life  and  new  hope  but  the  other  2,000,010 
inhabitants  of  the  Province  would  be  safeguarded  from  the 
contagion  of  this  dreaded  disease  and  perhaps  the  first 
forward  step  taken  in  a  definite  program  to  “rid  the  world  ot 
leprosy 

Send  gifts  to  American  Mission  to  Lepers,  156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City  or  direct  to  A.  G.  Fletcher,  Taiku,  Chosen, 
Japan. 
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Christian  literature.  There  is  an  abundance  of  literature  of  all  other 
kinds,  much  of-  it  salacious,  pornographic  and  non-chnstian. 

COOPERATION  SUNDAY 

In  an  attempt  to  interest  the  members  of  the  churches  in  this 
region  in  Cooperation  the  Regional  Committee  decided  to  make  ot 
October  31  “Cooperation  Sunday.”  Inasmuch  as  this  was  tne 
Anniversary  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation,  special  reference 
was  made  to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation  Movement  Special 
articles  were  written  for  the  local  evangelical  press,  and  the  pastors 
were  urged  to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  great  problem  here  is 
to  interest  the  national  Christians  in  cooperation  and  this  is  the  first 
step  in  this  movement,  which  must  be  carried  out  m  more  detai 

during  the  coming  year.  .  ,  ,  , 

Another  effort  to  stimulate  cooperation  was  made  by  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  “Directory  of  Christian  Workers.”  It  was  not  possible 
to  include  the  names  of  the  workers  of  all  the  evangelical  orgamza 
tions  of  the  region,  but  the  partial  list  numbers  some  450  names, 
not  counting  wives.  The  number  of  Christian  workers  m  these  three 
republics  must  be  around  six  hundred,  not  including  women,  who  do 
not  occupy  salaried  positions. 

WORK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY 

Aside  from  the  work  as  Secretary  of  the  River  Plate  Regional 
Committee,  Dr.  Browning  has  continued,  through  correspondence, 
activities  as  Educational  Secretary.  Two  excellent  numbers  of  the 
Educational  Bulletin  have  been  issued.  Personal  contacts  with  the 
local  schools  have  been  maintained.  Visiting  North  American  edu¬ 
cators  and  others  have  been  assisted  in  their  study  of  conditions  m 
Argentina.  He  has  published  besides  a  number  of  magazine  articles, 
a  one  volume  report  on  the  Montevideo  Congress,  and  about  com¬ 
pleted  the  compilation  of  a  manuscript  which  describes  the  Bible,  its 
origin,  preservation,  extension  and  general ^  character .  Among  the 
large  number  of  addresses  given,  in  various  different  churches, 
schools  and  public  halls,  was  one  in  the  National  University  at 
Rosario.  Pie  has  assumed  responsibility  for  securing  a  number  of 
South  Americans  to  write  a  book  for  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  giving  the  viewpoint  of  nationals  regarding  the  Missionary 
Enterprise. 

PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  NATIONAL 
CHURCHES 

A  recrudescence  of  nationalism  is  being  felt  the  world  over.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  exaggerated  feeling,  the  national  leaders  every- 
where  are  clamoring  for  more  independence  and  a  larger  place  in  lead- 
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ership.  This  movement  can  bring  healthy  results  but  it  can  also  be 
very  harmful  if  it  should  collapse  for  lack  of  prepared  leadership.  To 
endeavor  to  check  it  would  be  unwise  and  short-visioned,  implying  a 
conviction  that  the  missionary  ought  to  continue  indefinitely  the  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand  for  nationals 
to  assume  control  before  they  are  well  prepared  would  stultify  the 
growth  of  the  national  churches.  In  this  difficult  period  of  transition, 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  can  render  an  im¬ 
portant  service  to  boards  and  churches  alike. 

Already  the  Central  Committee  has  created  regional  committees  in 
which  the  nationals  have  always  taken  more  or  less  active  part.  By 
enlarging  those  committees,  and  giving  to  the  nationals  within  them 
a  much  larger  olace,  these  committees  can  become  increasingly  the 
basis  for  mutual  understanding  between  the  missionaries  and  the  na¬ 
tionals  and  provide  schooling  for  the  national  leaders.  It  seems  clear 
that  steps  should  be  taken  in  practically  every  field  where  there  are 
foreign  missionaries  to  prevent  serious  misunderstanding  between  the 
national  movements  and  the  missionaries. 

Many  signs  of  the  need  of  such  mediation  are  before  us.  In  the 
November,  1926,  number  of  La  Revista  Evangelka,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Santiago,  Chile,  we  find  three  articles  written  by  prominent 
leaders  as  follows :  “The  Nationalization  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
in  Latin  America,”  by  P.  Flores  Valderrama ;  "The  Nationalization  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Peru,”  by  Ruperto  Algorta;  “The  National¬ 
ization  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Chile,”  by  Federico  Munoz.  That 
some  of  these  national  leaders  are  looking  to  this  Committee  for  guid¬ 
ance  is  shown  by  a  detailed  request  for  help  recently  received  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Mexican  National  Convention  to  consider  the  reorganization 
of  cooperative  forces  in  that  country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  in  Brazil,  commenting  on  this  proposal,  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  cf  that  Committee,  says : 

“I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  letter  from  Mr.  Epigmenio 
Velasco  on  the  organization  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
Mexico.  We,  in  Brazil,  would  appreciate  very  much  to  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  the  further  developments  of  the  plans  of  our  Mexican 
brethren  concerning  the  organization  of  a  National  Christian  Council. 
Report  No.  10  of  the  Montevideo  Congress  on  Relationships  has  a 
thorough  study  of  the  new  phase  of  the  missionary  ’work  in  facing  the 
growing  indigenous  churches  that  have  sprung  up  as  fruit  of  the  noble 
work  done  by  the  missionaries.  We  mean  in  Brazil  to  stand  by  what 
seems  to  us  the  ripest  and  wisest  advice  from  the  great  leaders  who 
drafted  that  document.  The  ideas  there  expressed  are  not  altogether 
new  to  us,  as  the  plan  for  a  parallel  development  of  the  missionary 
work  and  that  of  the  indigenous  churches  has  already  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years,  w’here  many  of  those  missionaries  never 
become  members  of  the  Brazilian  church  courts. 
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“Our  experiments  in  Brazil  show  that  under  this  plan  a  strong  and 
efficient  liaison  agency  is  necessary  to  link  together  the  churches  and 
the  missions.  The  more  the  indigenous  churches  develop,  the  more 
the  specialized  methods  of  administration  and  the  psychological  dif¬ 
ferences  of  group  thinking  and  acting  become  apparent.  Indige¬ 
nous  churches  are  usually  swamped  by  their  responsibilities  in  main¬ 
taining  their  local  work.  It  is  impossible,  without  a  long  period  of 
preparation,  to  expect  that  the  national  churches  will  be  able  to  raise 
money  and  match  with  their  quotas  the  amounts  offered  by  the  mis¬ 
sions  for  specific  work.  Such  expectancy  has  been  the  source  of  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  our  Union  Seminary  and  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  Union  Best  Home  in  Brazil.  On  the  other  nand, 
when  thd  initiative  comes  from  the  native  church,  unless  it  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  leaders  of  the  missionary  forces,  it  will  never  get  the  ear 
of  the  mission  boards. 

There  are  now  in  Latin  America  problems  and  movements  which 
are  distinctly  national — the  relationships  of  the  evangelical  churches 
with  the  governments,  the  defense  of  religious  freedom,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  public  of  the  Christian  views  on  social,  moral  and  educa¬ 
tional  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  problems  exclusively 
missionary,  such  as  the  inter-relationships  of  the  various  missions  on 
the  field,  the  establishment  of  rest  homes,  the  allocation  of  new  ter¬ 
ritories,  etc.  .  . 

“It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  two  circles  of  activity  will 
become  more  highly  specialized  the  more  the  national  churches  in¬ 
crease,  on  one  hand,  and  the  more  the  missionary  forces  branch  out 
into  education,  medical  work  and  the  organization  of  secretariats,  for 
Sunday  schools,  research,  bureaus  of  information,  etc. 

“Facing  the  situation,  we  at  first  bring  candidates  for  a  continental 
representation  in  the  international  Missionary  Council,,  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  organize  a  National  Christian  Council,  after  the 
usual  model  in  the  Orient.  But  the  above  facts  made  us  change  our 
minds  and  what  we  propose  now  is  to  organize  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  National  Churches  of  Brazil  and  to  suggest  that  the  several 
missions  organize  a  Mission’s  Council  of  Brazil. 

“The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  would  not  provide  for 
proper  relationships  between  the  national  and  missionary  work. 

"Here  is  the  place  for  a  strong  and  efficient  liaison  agency,  this  we 
have  in  our  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  which  would 
have  its  usefulness  greatly  increased. 

“As  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  is  now  con¬ 
stituted,  it  has  not  found  its  level  on  the  field.  In  these  areas  where 
the  membership  is  chiefly  missionary,  the  committee  has  a  tendency 
to  work  as  a  missionary  organization ;  where  it  has  strong  indigenous 
delegations,  its  tendency  is  to  become  a  national  organization.  Thus 
the  headquarters  in  New  York  have  the  almost  irresistible  temptation 
to  place  the  responsibility  of  the  movements  originating  on  the  field 
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upon  the  Regional  Committees,  the  indigenous  churches  and  on  the 
missions.  These  latter  try  to  shirk  by  referendums  to  their  boards.  In 
this  way  enterprises  of  a  general  character  are  often  slowed  down  or 
fail.  Moreover,  at  the  headquarters  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America  is  purely  and  officially  a  committee  of  the  mission 
boards. 

“If  we  get  anywhere  in  the  cooperative  work — and  this  is  the  only 
line  that  is  worth  while  now  in  Latin  America — we  must : 

1.  Study  the  national  problems  through  a  national  agency. 

2.  Study  the  missionary  problems  through  a  missionary  agency. 

3.  Study  and  work  out  the  common  problems  and  relationships 
through  the  Committee  on  Cooperation. 

“To  carry  this  out  in  Brazil  we  will  depend  for  many  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  itself.  Some  departments  of  our  office — 
statistics,  information,  social  service,  international  peace,  etc.,  must 
pass  to  the  new  Federal  Council.  Others,  as  correspondence  with 
mission  boards,  coordination  of  missionary  work,  etc.,  will  be  passed 
to  the  Mission’s  Council.  Without  any  increase  of  expenses  to  begin 
with,  we  in  the  Cooperation  Committee  will  be  able  to  do  the  office 
work  for  both,  as  we  are  now. 

“But,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Federal  Council  should  provide  for 
a  half-time  secretary.  This  man  would  be  invaluable  as  a  general 
agent  for  the  missions,  to  meet  missionaries  on  the  boats,  to  do  bank¬ 
ing  business,  to  see  newcomers  through  the  customs,  etc.,  besides  the 
many  new  duties  that  the  Mission’s  Council  will  find  for  him. 

“This  would  result  in  a  greater  efficiency  of  our  staff  and  any 
of  the  three  secretaries  would  be  in  a  position  to  substitute  their  col¬ 
leagues  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  Federal  Council  in  a  few 
years  should  be  in  a  position  to  have  a  full-time  secretary.” 

The  continued  study  of  these  questions  in  a  cooperative  way  is 
necessary. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MEXICO’S  NEW  LAWS 

The  action  of  Mexico  in  regard  to  religious  and  educational  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  her  economic  legislation,  have  received  wide  discus¬ 
sion  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America  and  no  doubt  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  future  legislation  of  other  countries.  Indeed 
serious  discussions  of  the  religious  question  this  last  year  in  Colombia, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  and  even  Spain,  have 
reflected  this  influence.  Not  only  are  the  evangelical  churches,  as  they 
grow  stronger  in  these  countries,  demanding  more  power  of  self  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  States  are  increasingly  inclined  to  legislate  against  foreign 
control  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  economic  matters.  As  stated  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

“In  this  era  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  plain  fact  that 
civilized  peoples  carry  on  their  affairs  under  supreme  control  of 
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national  governments.  Asserting  rights  and  powers  of  ultimate  and 
unlimited  authority,  Governments  regard  all  other  forms  of  social  Me 
and  organization  as  subject  to  the  political  constitution,  aim  to  the 
laws  made  in  accordance  therewith.  This  applies  alike  to  Prombition 
in  the  United  States,  Church  control  in  Mexico,  Soviet  rule  in  Russia, 
and  “Fascism”  in  Italy.  Property  is  held  by  individuals,  or  in  cor- 
porate  form,  only  as  the  State  permits. 

A  missionary  in  Guatemala  has  recently  written . 

“First  in  regard  to  our  discouragements.  When  you  were  here, 
throughout  the  country  Protestantism  presented  a  fairly  united  front. 
Today  we  are  a  divided  people.  Independent  forces  have  established 
missions  and  taken  many  of  our  people  and  throughout  the  country 
controversies  among  Protestants  are  largely  the  order  of  the  day. 
Partly  growing  out  of  this  and  partly  because  we  are  so  close  to 
Mexico  and  catch  her  spirit,  the  attitude  of  the  governing  and  intel¬ 
lectual  classes  which  was  formerly  cordial  is  now  becoming  cool  it  not 
suspicious.  And  of  course  we  come  in  for  the  general  conviction 
throughout  Latin  America  that  Protestant  Missions  are  a  political 
weapon  of  the  United  States  and  share  in  the  unpopularity  of  North 
America.” 

The  latter  charge,  concerning  the  connection  between  the  North 
American  missionary  and  his  government,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Now 
it  is  not  only  made,  as  in  the  past,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
but  also  by  important  intellectual  leaders.  Sven  in  as  neutral  country 
as  Uruguay,  it  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  those  high  in  govern¬ 
mental  authority.  In  Mexico  it  has  been  worked  out  as  a  thesis  m  a 
recent  book  by  a  leading  Mexican  lawyer,  causing  embarrassment  to 
the  Mexican  evangelicals  during  the  time  the  North  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  protesting  against  the  new  land  and  petroleum  laws. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Latin  Americans  who  see  the 
missionary  too  closely  connected  with  the  country’s  “peaceful  pene¬ 
tration”  policy,  is  found  certain  North  American  interests  who  deeply 
resent  criticism  by  missionary  agencies  of  any  questionable  practices 
by  their  fellow-countrymen  which  makes  more^  difficult  the  acceptance 
of  mission  work  as  an  unselfish  Christian  service. 

A  certain  type  of  diplomacy,  too,  accustomed  to  the  open  discus¬ 
sion  of  only  surface  matters,  while  advocating  the  export  of  our 
automobiles,  believes  we  should  keep  our  ideals  at  home,  Dr.  Guillermo 
Sherwell  recently  wrote  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Bulletin  as 
follows": 

“Most  missionaries  are  an  obstacle  to  Pan  Americanism.  Now, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  missionaries.  There  are  some  who  try  to 
teach  the  Latin  American  countries  things  so  old  that  they  have  been 
forgotten.  There  are  those  who  come  to  implant  systems  of  education 
which  although  originally  good  may  prove  to  be  entirely  artificial. 
Then,  there  are  those  who  come  solely  to  make  religious  propaganda 
and  who  end  by  offending  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  and  by  reaiiz- 
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ing  in  their  adepts  that  saddest  of  human  achievements,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  faith  in  the  destruction  of  one.  There  are  the  moralists, 
who  consider  whatever  is  different  bad  simply  because  it  is  different. 

ATTITUDE  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

In  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  Committee  has  its  work  and  that 
of  the  constituent  societies  and  churches  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  the  general  public  from  government  officials  and  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Following  the  Montevideo  Congress  the 
last  mentioned  organization  published  a  two  volume  report  of  the 
fathering,  which  while  grossly  misrepresenting  the  procedure  of  the 
Congress,  published  in  their  entirety  in  Spanish  the  twelve  commission 
reports  of  the  Congress,  thus  making  available  to  a  wide  public  the 
carefully  prepared  documents  which  express  the  facts  and  attitudes 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  South  America  on  the  great  religious, 
educational  and  social  issues  faced  by  the  Continent.  The  clerical 
newspapers  have  discussed  the  Congress  widely,  often  in  a  sensible 
way,  as  when  a  Montevideo  paper  said  that  some  of-  the  lessons  of  the 
Congress  for  the  Catholics  were  that  their  schools  should  teach 
athletics,  should  bring  instructors  from  Anglo-Saxon  countries  to 
teach  English,  and  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  more  clearly  to  the 
peoole  In  Colombia  the  Congress  has  evidently  had  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  the  official  Church.  In  Bolivia  the  Church  felt  impelled 
to  undertake  a  campaign  to  raise  money  for  work  among  the  millions 
of  neglected  Indians.  The'  liberals,  however,  believing  that  this  was 
only  a  pretext  to  fill  the  Church’s  treasury,  launched  a  counter  move¬ 
ment  and  completely  routed  the  Church  forces.  Writing  from  Chile,  a 
well  informed  person  says :  ..... 

“There  is  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the  religious  situation  in 
these  countries.  The  Catholic  Church  is  giving  more  emphasis  to  the 
Bible  and  there  are  more  sermons  in  the  language  of  the  people.  In 
Chile  an  order  went  into  effect  on  January  first  of  this  year  that  on 
feast  days  no  priest  under  seventy  years  of  age  could  officiate  at  the 
Mass  unless  some  part  of  the  scriptures  were  read  in  Spanish  and 
there  was  at  least  five  minutes  exposition  in  Spanish  on  some  part  of 
that  selection.  I  have  attended  almost  on  an  average  one  Catholic- 
Church  service  a  week  this  year  and  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
excellent  sermons  that  have  been  based  directly  on  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  social  application  of  these  teachings.  There  seems  to  be 
much  less  emphasis  on  the  Virgin  Mary  than  formerly.  In  Evangelical 
centers  there  is  more  general  interest  in  lectures  and  discussions  on 
spiritual  and  religious  subjects  than  before.  The  recent  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  Chile  has  made  some  difference  there.’’ 

Two  governments  have  passed  special  laws  by  their  National 
legislatures  to  allow  free  admission  of  building  material  for  new 
edifices,  Uruguay  for  the  new  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
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SKETCH  OF  DR,  CORBETT’S  LIFE 


Hunter  Corbett  was  born  December  8th,  1835  in  a  substantial  log 
cabin  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  inheriting  the  proverbial  traits  of  thrift,  indomitable  will, 
and  a  steadfast  faith  in  their  fathers’  God.  There  in  the  uncleared 
forests  they  became  charter  members  of  the  Leatherwood  Presbyterian 
Church.  At  the  age  of  five,  Hunter  was  first  sent  to  school  and  his 
varying  experiences  with  the  stern  school  masters  of  those  early  days 
remind  one  vividly  of  successive  pages  from  the  life  of  Oliver  Twist. 
As  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  and  growing  family  his  leisure  hours  were 
filled  with  many  a  practical  lesson  in  farming,  carpentering,  etc.  which 
proved  of  incalculable  value  in  his  after  life.  After  finishing  the  course 
at  Elders  Ridge  Academy,  the  young,  ambitious  lad  entered  Jefferson 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  year  1860.  A  great  and 
abiding  decision  to  become  both  a  minister  and  a  foreign  missonary  to 
China  led  him  to  enter  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  taking  his  final 
year  at  Princeton  Seminary. 

Although  an  ardent  patriot  whose  real  love  for  his  country  has 
grown  with  the  years,  the  call  to  China  was  so  insistent  that  the  young 
missionary  left  his  work  in  the  Christian  Commission  and  joined  a 
party  sailing  for  China  July  3rd  while  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
being  fought.  The  Government  required  a  bond  of  a  thousand  dollars 
to  be  deposited  before  sailing  to  be  used  to  secure  a  substitute  in  case 
Dr.  Corbett  were  drafted  for  service  in  the  army. 

The  sailing  ship,  St.  Paul,  was  of  900  tons  burden  and  the  only 
practicable  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  catalogue  of 
hardships  endured  during  the  six  months’  voyage  is  a  stem  and  awful 
one  which  tested  to  the  full  the  self-less  purpose  of  the  young  missionary 
band.  For  seventeen  days  their  boat  was  becalmed  on  the  equator ; 
there  was  constant  jeopardy  of  being  captured  by  privateers;  and 
again,  drifting  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  sudden 
breeze  alone  saved  their  vessel  from  certain  wreck.  Early  in  the 
voyage  the  rations  became  seriously  reduced  and  the  coarse,  unvaried 
fare  so  affected  Dr.  Corbett  that  for  a  score  of  years  and  more  he 
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continued  to  pay  the  penalty  of  so  harmful  a  diet.  Arrived  in  Shanghai, 
three  physicians  advised  his  immediate  return  to  the  United  states, 
holding  that  in  his  then  weakened  condition  life  in  China  would  bring 
certain  and  speedy  death. 

In  spite  of  these  grave  warnings,  Dr.  Corbett,  in  company  with  six 
other  missionaries,  sailed  for  Chefoc,  a  treaty  port  500  miles  to  the 
north.  When  within  30  miles  of  their  destination  the  ship  ran  upon  a 
rock  and  the  passengers  spent  the  night  wading  through  snow  drifts 
searching  for  shelter  on  the  barren  shore.  At  daybreak  the  party 
stumbled  upon  a  hut  whose  owner,  for  the  sake  of  a  baby  girl  asleep 
in  her  father’s  arms,  did  all  that  he  could  for  the  ship-wrecked  strangers, 
Three  days  later  a  British  man-of-war  rescued  the  party  and  brought 
them  safely  to  Chefoo. 

The  year  1864  in  China  could  not  have  been  more  inauspicious  for 
the  making  of  friends  with  a  hostile  and  conservative  people.  The 
great  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  was  at  its  height,  while  the  capture  of  Peking 
by  the  French  and  British  forces  with  the  subsequent  opening  of  several 
treaty  ports  was  but  a  newly  accomplished  fact. 

The  three  missionary  families  made  their  first  home  in  an  old 
deserted  temple  in  the  city  of  Teng  Chow,  55  miles  north  of  Chefoo. 
The  study  of  the  language  was  the  first  requisite  and  to  this  herculean 
task  the  group  set  themselves,  with  unflinching  resolve  to  acquire  as 
much  of  the  colloquial  as  possible  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  text  books  or 
helps  of  any  kind.  Eight  months  later,  unable  to  secure  any  property 
in  Teng  Chow,  Dr.  Corbett  moved  to  Chefoo  and  made  his  home  in  a 
haunted  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  only  spot  which  could 
be  rented  from  the  hostile  populace.  Having  brought  with  him  a 
Chinese  teacher  from  Teng  Chow  for  the  purpose,  he  attempted  to 
gather  in  a  few  neighbor  boys  with  the  view  to  opening  a  small  school. 
Not  many  days  later  the  teacher  fled  leaving  behind  him  an  explanatory 
note  to  the  effect  that  he  was  no  candidate  for  martyrdom. 

Moving  into  a  squalid  hut  in  the  center  of  the  city,  Dr.  Corbett 
again  attempted  the  inaugurating  of  a  school.  Posters  were  issued 
offering  any  prospective  pupil  free  board,  tuition  and  clothing,  but 
even  these  most  liberal  terms  failed  to  secure  any  response  until  some 
weeks  later  when  two  boys  presented  themselves  to  join  the  one  lad 
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TAI-YU  burying  the  blossoms 


Farewell,  dear  flowers,  forever  now. 

Thus  buried  as  ‘twere  best, 

I  have  not  divined  when  I, 

With  you  will  sink  to  rest. 

I  who  can  bury  flowers  like  this 
A  laughing-stock  will  be; 

I  cannot  say  in  days  to  come 
What  hands  will  bury  me. 

See,  how  when  spring  begins  to  fail 
Each  opening  floweret  fades; 

So  too  there  is  a  time  for  age 

And  death  for  beauteous  maids; 

And  when  the  fleeting  spring  is  gone, 

And  days  of  beauty  o’er* 

Flowers  fall,  and  lovely  maidens  die, 

And  both  are  known  no  more. 

Translation  by  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles 
“Chinese  Literature,”  Page  868 

The  admirable  sinologue,  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles,  presents,  in  his 
translation  of  the  heroine’s  own  words,  a  striking  side  of  her  nature  and 
incidentally  the  theme  of  the  drama.  “Tai-yu  Burying  the  Blossoms,  ‘Which 
is  classified  as  an  ancient  costume,  drama,  is  based  on  an  episode  in  Chapter 
XXYII  of  the  novel,  “ Hung  Lou  Meng ,  “which  is  known  euphoniously  but 
erroneously  as  “The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  It  was  the  writer,  Mr. 
Ou-yang  Yu-ching,  who  revised  this  work  to  suit  Mei  Lan-fang’s  peculiar 
grace  and  ability  and  thus  made  the  play  perennially  popular  with  the 
Chinese  public.  The  plot,  however,  is  extremely  slender;  it  is  the  senti¬ 
ment,  the  pathetic  musings  of  Tai-Yu,  her  poetic  action  in  pitying  and 
burying  the  fallen  petals,  and  her  final  discovery  that  her  lover  is  of  kindred 
feeling  which  furnish  the  pleasure  for  Chinese  theatre-goers. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  drama  follows.  Tai-yu,  portrayed  by  Mei  Lan- 
fang,  a  creature,  who  craves  solitude  and  is  ever  conscious  that  she  is  an 
orphan,  built  in  the  garden  a  grave  for  flowers.  Yearly,  she  would  take 
her  hoe  to  bury  the  fallen  petals.  It  had  now  turned  spring  once  more  and 


on  being  told  by  her  maidservant,  Tzu-chuan,  that  the  other  women  of  the 
great  household  ha  I  gone  elsewhere,  Tai-  u  became  all  the  more  conscious 
of  her  sad  lot  and  being  torn  between  jealousy  and  doubt  as  to  whether  her 
cousin,  Pao.yu,  really  loved  her,  sought  the  burial  mound  for  flowers.  In 
the  fallen,  faded,  neglected,  and  bruised  re  ains  of  once  bright  flowers,  she 
saw  herself,  an  orphan,  alone  in  the  world  and  also  dest  ined  to  die. 

The  quotation  of  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Alan  Simms  Lee’s  “Flower 
Shadows”  (if  not  published  by,  at  leas  ,  on  sale  at  Kelly  and  Walsh)  Will 
explain  Tai-yu’s  delicate  nature: 

“For  next  year  the  peach  and  plum  will  bloom  again; 

But  none  can  say  who,  next  year,  will  be  here  in  my  place. 

A  cold  rain  comes  pattering  at  my  window.  Cold  is  my  bed. 

My  heart  is  wounded  with  the  griefs  that  I  endure. 

Half  do  I  love,  half  do  I  hate  the  spring. 

Love  for  its  swift  coming,  hate,  for  its  swift  departing. 

Silently  it  comes  and  none  may  hear  its  coming. 

Last  night,  outside  the  inclos.ure,  I  heard  sorrowful  singing; 

I  knew  it  for  the  spirits  of  the  flowers  and  the  spirits  of  birds. 

Etc.  etc.” 

On  her  arrival  at  the  burial  mound,  Tai-yu,  discovers,  to  her  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  someone  had  come  before  her  and  had  swept  the  fallen  petals 
into  a  pile.  The  girl  finally  proceeds  to  bury  the  flowers  all  the  while 
weeping  :.s  she  creates  poetic  lines  to  express  her  emotion.  While  she  is 
performing  this  extraordinary  rite,  her  cousin,  Pao-yu,  who  has  been  hiding 
behind  a  rock  formation,  is  so  leeply  moved  by  his  fair  cousin’s  words  that 
he  gives  vent  to  his  sympathy  in  loud  sobs.  Thoroughly.frightened,  Tai-yu 
makes  an  attempt  to  withdraw. 

“I  beseech  you  not  to  leave.  Allow  me  to  explain!” 

“What  is  it  you  have  to  say,  Master  Pao?” 

“Why  can’t  we  be  as  we  were  before?  We  have  had  our  meals  at  the 
same  table,  always  played  together.  What  your  maids  could  not  think  of  for 
your  comfort,  I  thought  for  them . There  is  no  one  but  you,  who  under¬ 
stands  and  sympathises  with  me . And  now  you  neglect  me  for  that 

Feng-pao.  You’ve  not  seen  me  for  days! . I  don’t  know  what  I’ve  done 

to  offend  you.  You  may  beat  me,  revile  me . I  will  gladly  die . 

Please,  explain;  then,  and  only  then,  can  I  bear  to  live!” 


“Don’t  try  to  deceive  me.  I  know  that  you  locked  the  door  to  keep 
me  out  I  ” 

“When  did  such  a  thing  occur?  ” 

“Last  night  1  And  I  stood  outside  until  my  feet  were  utterly  wearyl  ” 

"I  assure  you  that  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding,  and  if  you  still 
doubt  me,  I  will  swear  by  Heaven,”  pleaded  the  youth,  kneeling.  “Heaven 
is  above  and  if  Pao.yu  has  uttered  half  a  word  of  falsehood,  may  he  full 
into  the  sea  and  become  a  gigantic  sea-animal  1 . ” 

The  lovers  exchange  meaningful  smiles. 

“Why,  why  don’t  you  quickly  arise?  ” 

“You  believe  me,  then?  ” 

“It  must  have  been  that  your  maidservants  were  too  lazy  to  open  the 
door  for  me.” 

“Then,  I  will  reprimand  them  severely,”  offers  Pao-yu. 

The  youth,  later  sings  that  it  was  he  who  had  swept  the  fallen  petals 
into  a  heap.  At  this,  Tai-yu  understands  that  her  lover  possesses  senti¬ 
ments  like  her  own  and  the  bond  between  them  is  greatly  strengthened. 
The  part  of  Pao.yu  is  invariably  played  by  Mr.  Chang  Miao-hsiang,  who 
always  acts  opposite  Mei  Lan-fang  in  other  “BungZcu-Meng”  dramas  and 
who  is  now  in  Mei’s  personal  company  in  Shanghai. 
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ADDRESSES  ON  CHRISTIAN  COOPERATION 

DR-  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  America  in  trying  to  build  up  a  satisfactory 
agency  for  cooperation  in  our  Christian  churches.  I  have 
been  asked  to  do  this  in  two  sections,  first,  this  afternoon 
to  deal  with  the  nature  and  bases  of  our  organization,  and 
then  this  evening,  to  try  to  set  forth  its  functions  and  its 
work  and  influence  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  agency  of-  which  I  am  speaking  is  called  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and 
it  represents  the  most  satisfactory  agency  of  this  kind  that 
has  as  yet  been  built  up  in  America.  This  agency  is  an 
official  and  representative  organization  in  which  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  of  our  evangelical  communions 
participate,  who  enroll  in  their  communicant  membership 
perhap's  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  people. 

The  form  of  this  organization  and  the  nature  of  its 
work  have  been  shaped  in  very  large  measure  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  we  have  had  in  our  country  with  similar 
attempts  in  the  years  which  have  gone  by,  none  of  which 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  or  enduring.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  and  the  most  useful  of  these  agencies  which  preced¬ 
ed  the  Federal  Council  was  the  old  Evangelical  Alliance, 
branches  of  which  were  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
all  of  these  being  united  in  one  World  Evangelical  Alliance. 
That  agency  still  exists  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  died  out 
in  the  United  States  many  years  ago  after  a  very  useful 
and  honorable  career  in  which  it  rendered  some  very  great 
service  to  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  profitable  to  study  impartially  and  objectively  the 
history  of  that  organization.  Among  the  services  which 
it  performed  was  a  common  apologetic  testimony  winch 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  great  conference  which  was 
held  in  1871  and  the  volume  of  whose  report  represents, 


one  of  the  most  convincing  and  effective  statements  of 
Christian  Apologetic  that  has  ever  been  published.  That 
type  of  service,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  maintain 
this  organization,  and  some  other  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  called  into  existence  ceased  any  longer  to  be  operative. 
Its  great  work  had  been  that  of  protecting  religious  minori¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  early  seventies  it  appeared  that  that  end 
had  been  secured.  Alas!  as  it  has  turned  out,  that  and 
other  ends  for  which  it  existed  were  not  as  fully  secured 
as  had  been  supposed. 

The  second  reason  for  its  disappearance,  was  that  to¬ 
ward  the  last  of  its  life  in  our  country,  it  swung  over  to  a 
too  exclusive  emphasis  upon  one  aspect  of  the  Christian 
Gospel.  It  came  under  the  influence  of  a  very  good  and 
great  man,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  a  pioneer  in  one  great 
field  of  Christian  effort — social  service — but  the  balance  of 
the  movement  was  somewhat  lost  and  the  emphasis  on 
social  views  went  so  far  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
movement  as  a  comprehensive  church  movement  should 
break  down. 

A  still  more  vital  reason,  however,-  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  the  basis  upon  which 
it  was  organized.  It  was  a  voluntary  organization- — anyone 
who  paid  so  much  became  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  It  was-  not  a  representative  and  responsible 
organization  of  the  churches  in  America, 

Our  churches  learned  accordingly  two  great  lessons 
from  that  experience — they  learned  that  their  agency  of 
cooperation  must  be  of  their  own  creation  and  immediately 
responsible  to  them  and  under  their  control.  They  learned 
also  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  control 
of  any  partial  emphasis  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

They  set  up,  accordingly,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
on  ground  from  which  the  old  agency  had  practically  dis¬ 
appeared,  this  new  Federal  Council,  and  it  has  grown  year 
by  year  since,  not  without  some  setbacks,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  in  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  our  churches,  and  has 
never  been  seriously  threatened  in  the  continuance  of  its 
influence  except  once.  The  one  time  when  for  a  little  season 
it  was  threatened  was-  during  the  history  of  the  Inter-church 
World  Movement.  It  looked  for  a  time  then  as  if  that  move¬ 
ment  might  eclipse  the  Council.  But  that  movement  con¬ 
tained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  'destruction.  It  was 


characterized  by  notable  courage,  but  it  too  much  ignored 
denominational  consciousness  and  it  was  an  attempt  to 
apply  non-religious  motivations  and  conceptions  to  de¬ 
finitely  religious  activities'.  You  cannot  carry  the  methods 
and  ideas  of  commercial  business  over  into  the  field  of  the 
sacrificial  church. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  essential  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  Federal  Council.  It  is  not  a  self-appointed  or  a 
self-perpetuating  body.  It  does  not  owe  its  charter  to  any 
convention  that  was  held  once  and  then  went  out  of  existence 
leaving  this  body  to  perpetuate  its  own  membership.  The 
Federal  Council  is  not  that  type  of  organization. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  not  a  national  federation  of 
local  and  community  federations.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  that  kind  of  a  federation — that  all 
over  our  country,  in  cities  and  states,  there  should  be  local 
federations  and  that  these,  should  constitute  the  Federal 
Council.  There  are  indeed  local  organizations,  but  they  are 
autonomous — the  Federal  Council  promotes  them,  but  it 
does  not  rest  upon  them.  It  is  controlled  by  the  national 
denominations  as  such,  acting  officially  and  appointing  tne 
Council  of  some  four  hundred  or  more  in  proportion  to  their 
members  and  strength.  This  group  meets  as  often  during 
the  quadrennium  for  which  it  is  elected  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  has  an  executive  committee,  representative  of  all 
these  constituent  bodies  which  meets  at  least  annually ;  and 
an  Administrative  Committee,  equally  representative,  which 
meets  at  least  once  a  month. 

It  mast  be  recognized  that'  there  are  distinct  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  this  type  of  an  organization.  In  the  first  first  place 
you  may  not  get  the  persons  whom  you  want  on  the  organi¬ 
zation.  You  must  take  the  persons  whom  each  church  wants 
to  represent  it,  and  oftentimes  that  may  not  get  together 
the  men  whom  you  want  or  who  would  naturally  drift  to¬ 
gether  in  a  cooperative  organization.  In  the  second  place 
this  imposes  a  great  many  checks  to  which  otherwise  it 
would  -not  be  subject.  You  cannot  do  what  the  group  wants 
to  do ;  you  must  do  what  the  group  knows  it  can  do  as  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  groups  by  which  it  was  appointed.  Our 
churches  have  decided  that  they  will  put  up  with  these 
disadvantages  for  the  sake  of  the  far  greater  advantages  ojl- 
central  and  true  representation. 


I  wish  to  try  to  set  forth  as  dearly  and  simply  as 
possible  the  three  bases  upon  which  this  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  rests  I  shall  try  to  speak  tonight  of  the  common 
task  which  holds  this  organization  together.  This  afternoon 
I  want  to  speak  of  two  other  things  upon  which  this  co¬ 
operative  movement  rests  that  touch  very  closely  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  now  confronting  this  National  Christian 
Council  In  the  first  place  what  makes  this  cooperative 
movement  possible,  what  has  kept  it  alive  for  nearly  a 
generation  and  gives  it  more  power  today  than  it  has  ever 
had  has  been  the  common  temper  of  our  evangelical 
churches  in  the  United  States  that  is  expressed  m  this  form 
of  a  cooperative  undertaking.  What  is  it  that  hoids  any 
group  together?  What  holds  any  one  of  our  single  denomina¬ 
tions  together?  It  is  not  the  theological  conformity  of  its 
views  You  can  find  in  any  one  of  our  denominations  wider 
theological  variations  than  those  which  separate  that  deno- 
minatior  from  other  denominations.  It  is  a  common  temper, 
the  habit  of  association,  that  holds  us  together.  Now  we  are 
slowly  building  up  this  habit  of  association  among  these 
different  denominations,  but  we  are  able  to  do  this  because 
there  is  a  common  temper  already  existing  among  them. 
It  is  most  instructive  to  see  how  pervasive  this  common 
temper  is  urnongf  denominations  th&t  pride  themselves  upon 
their  distinction  one  from  another.  For  illustration,  a  few 
months  ago  we  made  in  the  Federal  Council  a  collection 
of  the  utterances  of  all  the  different  denominations  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  World  Court  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Church  to  tne  World  Court  We  have 
made  a  similar  study  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  and 
social  problems.  Now  if  you  covered  over  the  name  of  the 
denomination  in  these  collections,  I  would  defy  you  to  teil 
which  body  it  was  that  produced  each  separate  utterance. 

By  way  of  another  illustration,  the  ministers  of  our 
different  evangelical  denominations  are  perpetually  crossing 
the  boundary  lines.  In  our  Presbyterian  Church,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  has  always  prided  itself  on  its  distinction  01 
character,  about  half  of  our  ministers  today  come  m  from 
other  communions.  Obviously  there  are  no  such  walls  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  scaled. 

Now  whenever  a  common  temper  like .  this  anywhere 
in  life  confronts  a  great  common  responsibility  a  common 
instrument  is  absolutely  inevitable.  It  is  for  that  reason 


that  I  personally  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations.  There 
is  a  common  temper  in  the  world.  That  temper  confronts 
a  common  responsibility.  There  must  be  an  instrumentality 
which  can  deal  in  this  common  temper  with  this  common 
work. 


Now  precisely  that  situation  has  existed  among  our 
churches  at  home,  and  they  saw  with  unmistakable  clear¬ 
ness  that  it  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  they  would 
have  a  cooperative  instrumentality,  but  it  was  a  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  an  instrumentality  it  would  be.  They 


might  have  a  denominational  instrumentality,  or  if  they 
did  not,  they  would  have  an  undenominational  instrumental¬ 
ity.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  the  churches  did  not 
hesitate.  They  intended  to  handle  these  questions  them¬ 
selves  and  with  agencies  which  they  themselves  had  shaped 
and  which  they  themselves  would  administer. 

So  much  for  the  broad  common  temper  on  which  this 
Federal  Council  rests.  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  far  more 
difficult  question — its  basis  in  common  theological  convic¬ 
tion.  This  Federation  was  not  built  up  on  any  purpose  to 
ignore  theological  differences  nor  to  underestimate  their 
importance.  It  was  plainly  recognized  that  there  are  many 
such  differences  among  our  evangelical  churches  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  seen  that  many  of  these  differences 
are  enriching  and  that  many  are  impoverishing.  Which 
enrich  and  which  impoverish  would  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  was  discussing  it.  But 
the  churches  felt  that  they  need  not  go  into  these  questions. 
They  would  simply  recognize  that  many  of  these  differences 
were  enriching  and  if  some  were  impoverishing  they  could 
trust  it  all  to  the  great  and  living  God.  What  we  needed 
to  do  was  to  find  beneath  our  differences  one  common  rock 
on  which  we  could  stand.  When  we  came  to  deal  with  these 
fundamental  elements  we  were  amazed  to  discover  how 
wide  the  fellowship  already  was.  Here,  for  example,  one 
wants  to  put  his  hand  on  the  most  convincing  books  that 
had  ever  been  written  in  regard.  to  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
Where  would  he  find  them?  Inside  his  own  communion. 
The  chances  are  that  he  would  find  most  of  them  outside 
his  own  denomination.  Liddon  and  Bushnell  and  Young 
and-  Simpson  and  Garfield  and  Uilmann  belong  all  to  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.  The  moment  one  comes  to  deal  with  iunaa- 
mental  connections  he  finds  that  already  there  is  a  ^asis 
of  ample  cooperative  fellowship  laid  for  us.  When  we 


come  to  volumes  of  Christian  devotion,  we  find  we  are 
driven  into  more  than  a  single  denominational  intercourse. 
We  have  to  read  a’Kempis,  William  Law  and  Anorew  Murray 
and  James  Walker  and  a  score  of  men  from  different  types 
of  fellowship,  but  all  of  whom  have  expressed  what  was  com¬ 
mon  to  the  fellowship  of  all.  Likewise  when  we  come  to  sing 
the  Christian  hymns.  Whose  hymns  would  we  sing?  There 
are  many  of  our  Christian  communions  that  have  practical¬ 
ly  contributed  no  hymns.  We  find  ourselves  singing  the 
hymns  that  come  from  a  score  of  different  fellowships. 
There  must  be  room  found  for  all  of  these  in  our  common 
cooperative  fellowship  and  service. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  accordingly,  the  men  who 
founded  the  Federal  Council  did  not  do  two  things  and  did 
do  a  third  thing.  In  the  first  place  they  did  not  attempt 
any  organic  union  of  the  cnurches.  They  made  it  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  that  that  was  not  what  they  were  about.  There 
were  some  active  in  its  establishment  who  believed,  as  I 
believe,  in  the  organic  union  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
there  were  many  who  held  a  different  interpretation  and 
who  believed  that  there  was  a  proper  and  fitting  place  for 
the  different  denominations  projected  indefinitely  in  the 
future,  and  there  was  common  agreement  that  no  effort 
would  be  made  either  to  promote  or  resist  the  organic  union 
of  the  churches.  Let  that  come  in  God’s  time  as  might  be 
decided  in  the  churches  themselves. 

They  did  not  attempt  accordingly  the.  union  of  the 
churches,  and  in  the  second  place,  they  did  not  attempt 
the  formulation  of  any  common  creed  and  they  placed  it 
in  the  charter  of  this  organization  that  it  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  formulation  of  any  common  doctrine.  It  should 
not  interfere  with  the  credal  statements  of  the  churches 
in  any  way  whatsoever. 

But  in  the  third  place  they  knew  that  this  association 
must  be  built  on  some  great  Christian  affirmation.  It  was 
not  enough  to  leave  it  resting  upon  a  prevalent  Christian 
temper.  They  had  a  certain  rock  on  which  they  wanted  to 
stand.  They  had  a  certain  goal  which  they  wanted  to 
achieve  and  they  meant  to  find  a  certain  clear  statement 
of  that  in  their  initial  constitution.  Where  were  they  to 
find  this  one  common  rock  on  which  to  stand  and  build? 
Why,  where  else  except  where  the  New  Testament  finds  it 
“On  this  rock, ’’  said  our  Lord,  “I  will  build  my  church.” 


Where  else  than  where  St.  Paul  found  it:  “Other  founda¬ 
tion  can  no  man  lay.55  And  they  chose  that  for  their  im¬ 
movable  foundation. 


Accordingly  only  those  churches  were  to  be  admitted 
to  this  federation  which  stood  firmly  on  the  rock  of  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour  and  the 
full  revelation  of  God.  And  in  simple  words,  simpler  even 
than  those  which  I  have  used,  this  great  rock  was  laid 
down  as  the  great  affirmation  on  which  this  organization 
rests,  and  no  body  has  ever  bbeen  admitted  to  it  that  did 
not  stand  on  that  rock.  But  the  value  of  that  affirmation 
has  not  been  as  a  defence  against  the  forces  and  tendencies 
which  it  excluded ;  it  has  been  in  the  positiveness  and  the 
definiteness  of  the  principles  to  which  it  committed  those 
who  came  in.  It  has  committed  the  organization  to  this 
aim— to  give  Jesus .  Christ  His  proper  place  in  human  Ute, 
and  has  avowed  its  open  loyalty  to  Him. 

I  think,  accordingly  that  the  troubles  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  in  America  m  the  Fundaipentajisu 
and  Modernist  discussion  have  disturbed  less  the  d 

Council  than  they  have  disturbed  some  of  aw  most  solid Und 
rockribbed  denominations ;  simply  because  from  .he  begin 
ning  we  have  had  our  firm  base  of  union  stated_ supply  as 
in  the  New  Testament  and  all  work  from  the  beginning 
been  measured  by  its  "relationship  to  that  rock. 

No  doubt  the  cohesion  of  these  bodies  in  fte  Federal 
Council  has  been  facilitated  and  promoted  during  theses, 
years  by  the  intensity  of  the  great  struggle  *^  has  opened 
between  the  two  conflicting  views  of  the  world  We  ar 
fighting  a  life  and  death  battle  in  the  universities  of  A. 
west  between  a  mechanistic  interpretation  o-  tne  wo-  , 
which  makes  the  Christian  view  of 
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churches  have  been  driven  together  into  an  ever  closer 
federation  of  common  faith  in  a  spirtual  universe  and  in 
the  son  of  the  Living  God. 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
our  experience  in  America  has  any  special  application  to 
your  problems  here  or  not,  but  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  one  foundation  upon  which  all  our  cooperative 
movements  must  rest  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  rests — Jesus  Christ  and  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
What  are  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion?  Our  own 
Presbyterian  Assembly  adopted  five  essentials'.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Assembly  that  a  similar 
statement  should  be  adopted,  only  five  not  being  thought 
enough,  ten  were  suggested.  But  one  of  the  old  saints  of 
the  church  declared  that  ten  were  either  too  many  or  too 
few.  If  one  meant  the  essentials  of  Salvation,  ten  were 
too  many;  five  are  too  many.  One  is  all  the  New  Testament 
warrants  for  the  soul  looking  for  a  Saviour.  If  you  mean 
“essential  to  our  own  conception  of  Christian  truth,”  ten 
are  not  enough.  We  have  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  if  you 
pick  out  ten  points  what  becomes  of  the  other  ninety  ?  No, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  foundation. 

The  Federal  Council  accordingly  has  no  creed  and 
it  has  no  official  hymn.  If  it  had,  its  creed  would  simply 
be  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord.” 
And  as  for  its  hymn,  I  think  it  could  well  adopt  the  old  one, 
that  can  not  be  surpassed,  “The  Church’s  one  Foundation." 
What  right  does  anyone  have  to  substitute  less  or  more? 
“The  Church’s  one  foundation  is  Jesus  Christ  Her  Lord.” 


The  Church  in  the  Life  of  the  Nation 

The  precise  phraseology  of  the  subject  as  it  was  first 
suggested  to  me  for  our  meeting  this  evening  was,  ine 
Church  in  the  Life  of  the  Nation.”  That  is  one  ot  the 
subjects  that  it  is  very  easy  for  a  man  to  discuss  if  he  does 
it  in  a  purely  theoretical  way, — if  he  is  content  to  talk  u 
an  ideal  church  operating  under  conditions  according  to  ms 
desire.  But  we  have  not  got  any  ideal  church  and  the 
conditions  are  not  according  to  our  desire, _  and  i  tm-nK  it 
is  largely  profitless  for  a  man  _  to  engage  in  the  easy  oc- 
cupation  of  dealing  with  the  theme,  ip  that  fashion.  On 


the  other  hand,  it  is  an  intensely  hard  theme  to  deal  with 
if  one  attempts  to  state  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  actual 
place  and  influence  of  the  church  in  any  one  nation  or  in 
the  life  of  the  world;  for  one  thing,  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  tell  is  the  truth.  If  one  simply  is  satisfied 
with  anything  it  is  quite  easy  to  say  it.  But  if  one  is  not 
content  to  tell  anyhing  but  the  actual  truth,  he  has  set 
for  himself  about  the  hardest  task  there  is  in  the .  world. 
That  is  especially  true  with  just  such  a  theme  as  this.  No 
one  man  has  the  breadth  of  knowledge  nor  the  accuracy 
of  knowledge  to  justify  the  generalized  judgments  which 
alone  are  worth  while,  and  every  man’s  view  is  colored  by 
his  own  personal  attitude  and  determined  by  his  own  angle 
of  vision,  and  the  best  he  could  do  in  dealing  with  any 
such  subject  in  any  nation  or  in  the  world  would  simply  be 
to  say  to  other  people,  “This  is  what  I  think  about  it.” 

Happily  it  is  not  required  of  one  that  he  take  either 
of  these  two  courses.  What  I  am  asked  to  do  is  to  state 
simply  and  carefully  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  attempt 
that  has  been  made,  and  is  being  made  to-day  to  bring 
our  evangelical  churches  in  America  together  in  dealing 
with  their -common  tasks  in  our  nation  and  in  the  world. 
The  agency  by  which  our  churches  are  trying  to  do  this 
is  called  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  not  present 
this  afternoon,  I  might  say  in  a  single  word  that  that 
Council  is  a  cooperative  organization  of  about  twenty-five 
of  our  Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States,  represent¬ 
ing  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  communicant  church 
members.  It  is  appointed  by  these  churches  and  is  directly 
controlled  by  them,  and  is  in  large  measure  supported 
financially  by  their  direct  gifts.  This  Council  is  charged 
by  them  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  their  common  and 
cooperative  work. 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  this  afternoon  the  nature 
of  this  organization  and  its  basis  in  the  common  temper 
of  these  churches  and  in  their  fundamental  unity  of  con¬ 
viction  with  regard  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  were  to  consider  this  evening  the  functions  of  this  co- 
operative  agency  and  the  work  that  it  is  seeking  to  do 
m  the  life  of  our  country,  and  the  influence  which  by  God  s 
grace  it  has  sought  to  wield.  There  were  a  great  many 
of  us  who  were  not  especially  interested  in  this  agency, 
though  we  approved  of  its  nature  and  the  basis  on  which 


it  rested,  who  became  interested  in  it  when  the  pressure 
of  great  emergency  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world  revealed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an  organization  as  this  if 
the  churches  were  to  meet  this  emergency  and  do  their 
inescapable  work.  This  was  made  unmistakably  clear  to 
us  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Immediately  each 
one  of  our  denominations  in  the  United  States  established 
its  own  War-time  Commission  to  care  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  that  particular  denomination  in  view  of  this  new 
world  situation.  It  became  clear  at  once  that  we  were 
in  for  chaos  in  the  relationship  of  our  churches  to  the 
emergencies  of  that  hour,  and  the  Federal  Council  was 
called  in  to  correlate  the  activities  of  our  different  churches 
in  one  general  War-time  Commission  of  the  Churches 
through  which  all  our  denominations  could  carry  on  their 
co-ordinating  work  throughout  the  War.  Denominations 
which  had  always  held  themselves  aloof  from  cooperation 
until  that  time,  came  together  then.  They  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  necessary  for  their  own  self-defence.  They 
realized  that  some  of  those  bodies  ••.•ere  going  to  make 
mistakes,  the  responsibility  for  which  all  would  have  to 
carry,  and  the  only  way  they  could  defend  themselves  from 
those  mistakes  was  to  get  near  enough  to  those  bodies  to 
try  to  prevent  mistakes  from  being  made. 

We  passed  through  those  great  days  accordingly  in 
the  experience  of  a  very  rich  Christian  fellowship.  The 
representatives  of  all  these  denominations  came  together 
weekly  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  to  face  their  common 
problems,  to  consider  together  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  involved,  by  reason  of  what 
the  government  looked  to  it  for  in  a  time  of  war,  and  to 
consider  how  these  churches  might  seize  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dealing  with  the  biggest  mass  of  young  men 
brought  together  in  one  place  and  made  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  its  history. 

Then  when  the  War  was  over  we  faced  the  question, 
“Is  the  need  of  cooperation  now  less  than  it  was  in  those 
years  just  gone  by?”  And  the  moment  it  was  asked  men 
realized  that  the  problems  of  peace  were  Infinitely  more 
difficult  than  the  problems  of  war.  The  problems  of  war 
are  shortlived  whereas  the  problems  of  peace  endure.  A 
time  of  war  lays  restraint  on  men  and  draws  resources 
from  men  unknown  in  times  of  peace,  and  yet  in  times  of 


peace  the  problems  are  more  urgent,  more  insistent  in  the 
life  of  the  nation  even  than  in  a  time  of  war.  What  was 
gained  accordingly  during  those  years  our  churches  re¬ 
solved  that  they  would  not  throw  away,  and  they  have 
gone  on  ever  since  steadily  developing  this  central  co¬ 
operative  agency  of  their  creation  and  control. 

Its  general  functions  could  be  very  simply  stated. 
First  of  all,  it  provides  a  clearing-house  for  all  our  evange¬ 
lical  churches,  where  their  divergent  experience  can  ail 
be  brought  together  and  made  available  for  each  one  of 
our  communions.  In  the  second  piace,  it  provides  a  bureau 
of  research  in  which  corporately  we  can  do  what  separately 
each  of  us  would  have  to  do  at  much  greater  expense  and 
much  less  efficiently  for  ourselves.  Now  we  have  one  group 
of  efficient  and  capable  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  any  of  the  subjects  on  which  any  of  our 
churches  desire  information,  and  will  try  to  carry  on  this 
study  thoroughly  and  scientifically.  In  the  third  place, 
it  provides  us  with  a  very  broad  and  a  continuing  fellow¬ 
ship,  valued  most  of  all,  perhaps,  by  many  of  our  smaller 
bodies  in  the  United  States  .that  do  not  have  so  ample  an 
equipment  and  experience  of  their  own  but  are  enabled  in 
this  fellowship  to  draw  on  the  larger  resources  and  the 
ample  experience  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  values 
of  this  Council  that  it  gives  us  this  sense  of  common  fellow¬ 
ship  and  common  sense  of  responsibility  as  we  face  our 
task.  We  do  not  face  it  as  divided  denominations ;  we  face 
it  as  one  solidified  evangelical  body.  And  then,  in  the  fourth 
place,  the  Council  is  an  organ,  an  agency  for  work  and 
action,  which  these  denominations  all  use  collectively  for  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  great  tasks  that  can  never  be 
denominationalized,  that  belong  to  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  Christian  Church  can  never  hope  to  overtake 
until  she  attempts  to  do  it  in  a  collective  way. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  evening  half  a  dozen  of  these 
great  common  tasks  of  our  American  churches  with  which 
they  are  seeking  to  deal  in  this  corporate  way,  for  most 
of  which  this  Federal  Council  has  set  up  separate  commis¬ 
sions,  representative  of  all  the  communions  and  of  the 
forces  in  those  communions  particularly  interested  in 
dealing  with  each  one  of  these  special  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 


The  first  of  these  commissions  as  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  the  Council’s  work,  and  intended  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  most  important  element  of  its  work,  is  the 
Evangelistic  Commission,  which  seeks  to  correlate  the 
evangelistic  activities  of  the  separate  denominations.  Each 
one  o'  these  denominations  has  its  own  distinctive  depart¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  the  promoting  of  specific  evangelistic 
work  in  that  denomination.  This  commission  brings  all 
these  departments  together  in  one  company,  which  holds 
frequent  meetings  to  discuss  the  plans  of  the  different 
denominations  and  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  united 
centralized  impact.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  co-operative 
organizations  to  devote  themselves  to  some  secondary 
Christian  task.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Federal  Council 
to  make  the  first  thing  in  the  program  of  its  work  the 
primary  business  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  individually,  to  bring  the  offer  of  that  Gospel  home 
to  every  person.  And  I  think  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
Council  in  its  present  organization  and  activity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  set  that  in  the  foreground  and  makes 
everything  else  subordinate  to  that. 

The  second  of  the  commissions  of  the  Council  and  of 
its  branches  of  activity  is  for  the  promotion  of  sectional 
and  local  federations  and  cooperative  agencies,  to  build 
up  in  every  state  in  our  union  as  fast  as  desired  and  neces¬ 
sary  a  State  Federation  of  the  churches  and  in  every  city 
and  large  communion  a  corresponding  local  federation  or 
cooperative  agency  of  the  churches.  The  work  or  these 
federations  is  conceived  not  in  a  negative  but  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  way.  Our  usual  Ideas  of  comity  and  cooperation  seem 
to  imply  that  each  agency  must  have  its  own  separate 
area  of  work.  The  idea  of  this  form  of  cooperation  in  the 
Council  is  that  every  place  will  be  covered  by  some  agency. 
There  was  a  time  in  many  of  our  American  cities  where 
nobody  thought  for  the  future  occupation  of  that  city.  That 
time  is  fast  going  by.  In  many  of  our  cities  now  we  have 
these  local  federations  that  look  far  ahead  into  the  future 
development  of  those  cities.  They  know  that  the  cities 
will  grow  and  they  secure  real  estate  in  the  new  sections 
which  they  will  hold  for  the  churches,  and  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  pushed  in,  they  there  and  then  will  make  sure 
that  some  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  is  there  to  serve 
the  needs  of  that  community.  We  are  coming  in  sight 


now  of  development  in  this  matter  Which  would  not  have 
been  possible  only  a  few  years  ago.  Through  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  our  home  missionary  boards  and  the  Federal 
Council  we  are  coming  to  the  point  where  we  can  deal  with 
the  overchurching  of  American  communities  and  can  reduce 
the  number  of  denominations  in  local  communities  where 
there,  are  more  churches  than  the  community  needs  or_  can 
support.  It  is  becoming  as  clear  as  day  to  us  that  it  is 
a  .wicked  thing  to .  use  Christian  resources  in  duplicated 
effort, — that  those  resources  are  needed  in  a  world  like 
ours  to-day  for  some  of  the  great  undone  tasks  of  the 
Christian  Church. 


A  third  great  field  of  the  work  of  the  Council  to-day 
is  Religious  Education.  We  have  come  to  realize  how  vast 
a  proportion  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  our 
country  and  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  religiously 
illiterate.  The  war  gave  us  that  revelation.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  Dr.  Cairns’  remarkable  book  on  “Religion 
and  the  Army,”  a  careful  study  of  this  whole  matter  in 
connection  with  British  armies  during  the  War,  ^  will  re¬ 
member  the  tragic  conclusion.  He  believes  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  soldiers  in  the  British  Army  knew  little 
more  of  the  facts  and  the  nature  of  Christianity  than  the 
young  men  of  heathen  lands.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have 
seen  the  appalling  figures  which  Dr.  Athearn  of  Boston 
University  has  published  with  regard  to  this  matter  iri  the 
United  States.  Contrary  to  expection,  the  Protestant 
Church  is  better  off  than  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Jewish  bodies-.  A  smaller  proportion  of  our  Protestant 
young  people  are  totally  without  the  influence  of  religious 
education  in  their  lives  than  is  the  case,  in  either  of  these 
other  two  bodies,  but  the  facts  regarding  our  Protestant 
Church  are  dismal  and  tragic  enough.  The  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  awakened  to  realize  that  in  our  country 
we  stand  to  lose  all  of  our  best  moral  traditions  unless 
we  can  deal  in  some  more  effective  way  with  the  problem 
of  religious  education  in  the  coming  generation. 


The  Christian  Church  in  the  United  States  has  a  clear 
field  in  this  matter.  It  has  a  clear  field  legally.  What  is 
proposed  in  the  educational  regulations  issued  here  m  China 
last-  year  would  not  be  possible  in  the  United  States.  Two 
of  bur  states  attempted  within  the  last  few  years  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  religious  education 


of  children.  They  tried  to  forbid  private  schools  teaching 
religion.  Those  bills  were  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  our  court  has  laid  down  once  and  for 
all  that  there  can  be  no  abridgment  of  this  right  of  parents 
and  private  schools  in  the  United  States.  There  must  be 
freedom  of  religious  education  as  the  parents  desire  it  to 
be  given  and  as  private  schools  may  offer  it  to  the  people. 
The  field  is  open  administratively  also.  In  many  of  our 
states  now  the  public  schools  make  room  during  the  week 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  children  from  the  schools  for  cer¬ 
tain  hours.  In  that  time  they  are  given  the  religious  train¬ 
ing  that  the  parents  desire.  That  training  is  counted  in 
the  credits  given  in  education. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  matter,  of  course,  that 
belong  to  the  different  denominations  separately,  and  there 
is  no  disposition  to  abridge  their  rights  in  this  field,  but 
there  are  other  aspects  that  belong  to  all  our  churches 
together.  The  defence  of  these  rights  belongs  to  us  _a!l 
together.  The  heavy  pressure  on  the  need  of  _  carrying 
on  this  work  belongs  to  us  all  together.  The  inevitable 
consequences  of  failure  to  do  this  work  must  be  paid  by 
us  all  together. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  a  very  difficult  field  of 
work  in  connection  with  our  social,  industrial,  economic 
and  international  problems.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
in  this  field  and  how  are  the  churches  acting  together  to 
fulfill  their  corporate  responsibility  in  this-  field?  Our 
Federal  Council  has  had  a  more  difficult  time  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  than  with  any  other  part  of  its  work. 
It  has  been  criticized  for  going  into  this  field  at  all.  First 
of  all,  because  it  is  said  the  business  of  the  Church  is 
with  persons.  We  have  been  charged  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  persons.  But  those  who  make  that  criticism  forget  that 
there  is  a  new  kind  of  “persons”  who  have  come  into  the 
world,  more  powerful  far  than  individuals  like  ourselves. 
They  are  collective  persons,  aggregations  of  men,  which 
we  call  corporations.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  ten  men  as  individuals  but  not 
to  the  ten  men  who  gather  themselves  together  into  a 
more  powerful  individual,  but  who  are  just  as  real  “persons” 
acting  in  this  modern  world  as  those  ten  men  individually. 
And  the  lav/  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself” 
applies  to  them  just  as  truly  as  to  you  and  to  me.  There 
is  not  one  moral  law  for  a  man  by  himself  and  a  different 


moral  law  when  that  man  and  nine  others  make  up  a  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  only  one  moral  standard  for  us  all,  indivi-  ■ 
dually  and  collectively,  and  whoever  is  going  to  preach 
truth  in  this  world  must  preach  not  only  to  men  one  by 
one  but  to  men  gathered  in  corporations  and  societies  and 
nations. 

Another  objection  that  is  being  made  to  action  by  our 
churches  in  this  field  is  on  the  ground  that  the  business  of 
the  Church  is  to  deal  with  principles  and  not  with  the  de¬ 
tail  questions  of  industrial  and  economic  justice.  Now, 
there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  that  and  also  of  great  peril. 
Principles  can  be  kept  so  pure  as  to  be  useless.  I  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  Some  years 
ago,  after  talking  of  a  certain  great  man  of  the  city.  I 
said  to  my  brother,  “Will,  that  man  has  no  pure  principles 
of  any  kind  whatever,  has  he?” 

He  replied,  “You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your 
life.  That  man  has  the  purest  principles  of  any  man  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  never  known  to  mix  them  with  his 
practice  in  any  way  whatever.” 

I  do  not  want  to  share  in  the  judgment  which  will  be 
pronounced  against  the  Christian  Church  in  the  last  great 
day  that  it  saved  the  purity  of  its  principles  by  refraining 
from  mixing  them  up  with  the  common  life  of  man.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  how  are  we  going  to  preach  principles  unless  we 
make  them  a  part  of  our  life  I  had  a  dear  old  friend  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  held  to  the  view  of  his  church, — what 
it  called  “the  spirituality  of  the  functions  of  the  church.” 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  church  to  mix  its  doctrine 
with  the  economic  and  political  problems  of  the  world.  But 
he  told  me  once  that  he  was  preaching  sermons  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  got  uneasy  after  a  while  when 
he  noticed  the  smug  and  satisfied  Way  in  which  the.  con¬ 
gregation  received  the  sermons.  There  must,  he  felt,  be 
something  wrong  with  the  preaching.  One  Sunday  he  came 
to  the  sermon  on  the  ninth  Commandment,  “Thou  shalt 
not  lie.”  He  suddenly  stopped  to  look  down  the  aisle;  he 
saw  the  same  look  as  on  the  other  Sundays.  Then  he  said 
“Thou  shalt  not  lie  in  making  out  thy  income  tax  returns.” 
The  next  day  he  received  word  from  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  his  church  saying  they  wanted  no  more  preaching 
of  that  kind;  they  wanted  “the  preaching  of  the  pure 
Gospel.” 


Now  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  this  field. 
There  is  no  use  in  obscuring  that.  The  Church  has  blun¬ 
dered  time  and  again  in  the  way  it  has  dealt  with  these 
questions,  and  it  ought  to  be  more  careful;  but  we  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  missing  our  duty  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  now  and  then  making  a  blunder.  And  while  it 
is  true  that  our  Federal  Council  has  probably  been  more 
criticized  because  of  what  it  has  ocne  in  this  field  than 
anything  else  in  its  work,  it  is  probably  true  also  that  it 
has  made  as  large  a  contribution  here  as  it  has  made  in 
any  other  field  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  collective  duty 
of  our  evangelical  churches  in  America. 

The  fifth  of  these  activities  of  the  Federal  Council  with 
which  one  of  its  most  important  commissions  is  called  to 
deal  is  the  race  problem.  That  is  no  theoretical  problem 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  in  America  the  moss,  acute 
and  the  most  pressing  race  problem  that  is  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Over  ten  million  negro  people  and  our 
white  population  are  all  living  together  or  living  very  closeiy 
together,  and  bound  to  live  together  to  the  end  of  time 
inside  our  nation.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  it  might 
be  wise  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  simply  part  of  the 
universal  problem  of  race  and  to  cloak  the  gravity  of  our 
home  issue  in  the  universality  of  the  problem  of  race,  but 
it  was  felt  by  both  white  and  black  leaders  that  that  was 
an  evasion.  The  only  manly  and  courageous,  thing  to  do 
was  to  grapple  with  the  problem  frankly  and  directly.  That 
was  the  only  Christian  thing  to  do.  We  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  black  and  white  in  the  United 
States,  and  face  it  in  its  reality.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
nobler  or  more  fruitful  piece  of  work  has  been  done  in 
the  world  than  has  been  accomplished  in  our  country  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  of  race  relationships 
between  black  ar.d  white,  and  the  reason  this  progress  has 
been  made  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  because  Christian¬ 
ity  has  been  applied  to  it,  and  in  the  second  place  because 
the  leadership  has  been  taken  by  the  best  men  and  women, 
white  and  black,  in  our  Southern  States.  The  first  chair¬ 
man  of  this  commission  of  the  Federal  Council  was  a  man 
whom  some  of  you  must  have  known,  one  of  the  noblest 
Christian  men  in  the  nation,  Mr.  John  Eagan  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Eagan  was  a  man  of  wealth  which  came  to  him  in 
the  form  of  steel  works  in  the  Southern  States.  He  gave 
himself  to  trying  to  solve  the  two  problems  of  capital  and 


labour  and  race  and  race.  In  his  own  works  he  never  had 
a  strike  or  labour  difficulty.  He  set  himself  to  solve  the 
problem  of  race,  the  relation  of  black  and  white,  in  his 
home  city  where  the  worst  race  riots  had  just  been.  When 
Mr.  Eagan  died,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
the  problem  arose  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  The 
vice-chairman  of  the  commission  was  a  Southern  negro 
bishop.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  tact¬ 
ful  or  possible  thing  to  make  that  coloured  man,  now  vice- 
chairman,  chairman  of  that  commission,  if  he  was  not 
made  chairman  his  own  people  might  be  displeased;  if  he 
was  made  chairman  the  white  people  might  be  displeased. 
The  thing  was  settled  by  the  Southern  white  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  constituted  the  guiding  force  of  the  commission. 
They  insisted  that  the  negro  should  take  the  chairman’s 
place  in  this  bi-racial  commission. 

It  is  only  in  this  corporate  way  and  by  the  application 
of  the  highest  Christian  principles  that  this  race  problem 
can  be  dealt  with.  It  is  not  a  denominational  problem. 
To  try  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  race  by  denominations 
is  just  to  stultify  ourselves, — it  cannot  be  done  in  that 
way.  It  is  a  Christian  problem,  thus  of  the  relationships 
of  race  to  race,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such  corporately 
by  the  Christian  Church. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  keeping  you  too  long.  But  I  should 
like  to  add  two  other  of  these  great  functions  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Council,  the  first  in  the  field  of  publicity  and 
the  second  in  the  field  of  mercy  and  relief.  The  Christian 
Church  comes  to  times  when  she  must  speak  as  a  church 
to  the  nation.  The  isolated  views  of  denominations  are  in¬ 
effective.  The  Church  must  utter  her  common  and  cor¬ 
porate  voice.  Now  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  But 
because  it  is  difficult  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
dons,  and  in  a  measure  at  least  our  churches  in  America 
have  succeeded  in  speaking  now  and  again  with  a  collective 
and  convincing  voice  just  because  they  have  had  this  one 
agency  through  which  they  could  utter  that  voice. 

The  last  of  these  activities  is  what  we  speak  of  at  home 
now  as  mercy  and  relief.  This  is  what  in  part  has  brought 
our  Lutheran  friends  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Council.  For  a  long  time  they  felt  unable  to  cooperate, 
but  this  line  of  work  lies  very  near  to  their  hearts.  ^  The 
duty  of  Christianity  is  to  minister  to  those  in  need.  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  utter  itself  not  by  verbal  statement  only  but 


by  relief  and  mercy.  The  Federal  Council  has  expressed 
itself  in  a  most  Christlike  mission  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  days  of  its  deep  need  immediately  after 
the  revolution,  to  the  Belgian  and  French  cnurches  as  they 
faced  reconstruction  after  the  War,  when  more  than  two 
million  dollars  were  provided  through  the  Federal  Counci-, 
in  such  great  emergencies  as  the  last  Chinese  famine  the 
work  passed  to  the  China  International  Famine  Relief  com¬ 
mission,  but  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  federal  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  foreign  missionary  societies.  In  tae  increasing 
number  of  needs  and  opportunities  which  we  see  ahead 
of  us  it  is  clear  that  the  churches  in  America  musi.  have 
a  central  agency  through  which  they  can  work. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  speak  of  just  two  or  three  of 
the  special  problems  and  difficulties  which  we  have  had. 
to  meet,  some  of  which,  it  is  easy  to  see,  are  concerning 
you  in  China  now.  One  of  these  is  how  to  combine  these 
cooperative  efforts  with  a  just  recognition  of  the  spirit  oi 
denominational  consciousness.  The  _  War  Drought  about 
a  very  great  intensification  of  this  spirit  of  denominational 
personality.  It  resulted  also  in  a  deepened  conviction  that 
this  was  a  better  way  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  than  oy 
any  colossal  consolidation.  The  War  proved  that  the  most 
expensive  way  to  do  things  is  to  do  them  on  the  big  scale. 
The  War  seemed  to  teach  that  the  right  way  to  do^  things 
was  not  the  big  way  but  the  small  way.  Well,  that  difficulty 
was  met  by  not  antagonizing  it,  but  by  frankly  recogniz¬ 
ing  it  and  by  urging  these  groups  to  develop  full  autonomy 
and  independence  of  action  and  to  bring  that  to  the  common 
treasury  and  direct  it  collectively  against  our  common 
task. 

The  second  of  our  difficulties  has  been  the  confusion 
of  some  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  church  and 
state  and  the  family.  There  are  a  good  many  people,  at 
home  and  on  the  mission  field,  who  think  that  everything 
religious  belongs  to  the  church.  I  do  not  delieve  it  does. 
I  believe  that  the  state  and  the  family  are  just  as  truly 
religious  institutions  as  the  church,  and  there  have  per¬ 
haps  been  time?  in  history  when  the  state  and  the  family 
were  more  religious  than  the  church  was.  We  are  not  to 
discharge  all  of  our  religious  duties  through  the  church. 
There  are  a  lot  of  our  religious  duties  that  we  are  to  dis¬ 
charge  through  the  state  and  the  family,  and  we  just  get. 
into  a  hopeless  confusion  if  we  fail- to  see  that  here  are 


three  great  institutions,  and  that  certain  things  in  each  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  others.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  are  some  men  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themseives  in  the  church  and  they  have  not  as  easy  an 
opportunity  in  the  state  and  they  are  perpetually  tempted 
to  express  themselves  through  the  church  when  they  ought 
to  do  it  at  ballot  boxes  or  political  conferences  or  in  some 
other  form  of  human  association. 

And  again,  there  are  a  great  many  civil  and  political 
tasks  that  Christian  men  must  not  do  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  They  must  do  them  through  the  state  and 
in  the  family  and  through  other  institutions  of  human 
society.  That  is  true  of  the  mission  field  as  well  as  of  the 
field  at  home.  I  am  tempted  to  enlarge  on  that  point 
because  I  am  sure  the  way  out  of  a  great  many  of  our 
difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  much  clearer  thinking  in  this 
matter. 

I  want  to  mention  the  third  of  these  difficulties  we 
have  had  at  home.  That  is,  the  issuing  of  utterances  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  church.  There  have  been  some 
times  when  some  of  the  churches  have  disavowed  the 
utterances  of  the  Federal  Council.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  this  last  year  over  a  very  much  misjudged  pam¬ 
phlet  issued  by  a  department  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  subject  of  prohibition  and  it  came  nearer  to  wrecking 
the  Federal  Council  than  almost  anything  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  recent  years, — just  because  in  that  particular 
instance,  although  it  was  not  an  official  utterance  of  the 
Council,  it  looked  a  good  deal  like  it.  As  I  say,  the  pamphlet 
was  misjudged,  but  the  churches  were  sensitive  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  statement  of  that  matter 
of  prohibition  that  was  vital  to  their  conscience  and,  they 
believed,  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

A  cooperative  agency  always  has  a  difficult  task  at  this 
point.  There  are  some  who  want  it  to  go  fast  and  others 
who  want  it  to  go  slow,  and  it  must  not  go  so  fast  as  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  those  who  want  it  to  go  slow,  and 
it  must  not  go  so  slowly  as  to  forfeit  the  support  of  those 
who  want  it  to  go  fast.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  the  Golden 
Mean,  to  do  the  courageous  thing  and  yet  do  the  thing  that 
is  wise  and  right. 


One  other  difficulty  is  for  an  agency  of  this  sort  to 
keep  a  humble  mind.  It  is  easy  for  the  servant  to^  become 
greater  than  his  master  and  for  an  agency  of  this  sort 
to  usurp  functions  that  belong  only  to  the  bodies  that 
created  it.  The  Council’s  task  has  been  quietly,  unboasting- 
ly,  modestly  to  render  service.  That  is  the  wise  and  safe 
road.  Whoever  will  serve  and  serve  indispensably  need 
not  have  any  fear  as  to  the  future,  of  not  having  a  con¬ 
tinued  opportunity  to  serve. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  we  thank_God  for  what 
has  been  achieved,  but  one  can  easily  hear  the  voices  call¬ 
ing  that  assure  one  that  we  stand  only  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  call  to  this  great  struggle  of  which  I  spoke  this 
afternoon,  in  which  we  are  grappling  to-day  with  con¬ 
ceptions  of  human  life  and  relationships  in  the  universe 
in  which  we  live,  which  if  they  prevail  will  be  fatal  to  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  our  supernatural  faith.  We  hear  the 
call  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  undone  task.  We  can  see 
all  around  us  in  the  United -States  immeasurable  areas  of 
duty  and  responsibility  still  before  the  Church,  and  as  one 
travels  up  and  down  this  land  of  China,  how  anybody  can 
talk  about  our  being  in  sight  of  the  end  of  our  task  sur¬ 
passes  my  understanding.  Why,  all  that  has  been  done 
here  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with  “the 
undone  vast.” 

Last  of  all,  one  hears  the  call.  clearer  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  every  day  for  some  great  tidal  movement  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  trouble  is  we  become  stagnant; 
we  dig  ourselves  in  trenches;  we  are  content  with. old  levels 
of  conception  of  duty  and  possibility.  A  clear  voice  is  call¬ 
ing  us  to  dream  new  dreams,  to  press  forward  into,  a  new 
and  different  day.  One  likes  to  think  of  David  Livingston 
sending  word  home  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
“Send  me  anywhere  provided  it  be  forward.”  And  one  likes 
to  sing  that  old  hymn  ‘“Like  a  Mighty  Army  Moves  the 
Church  of  God.”  Show  us  a  church  of  God  that  is  not 
moving  and  you  show  a  church  not  worthy  to  bear  the 
name  of  Church.  The  Christian  Church  is  looking  out  on 
a  great  white  harvest  field,  and  the  call  is  growing  clearer 
than  ever  for  her  to  move  on  and  forward  into  that  field. 
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the  writer  has  been  assured,  is  “different.”  For  music  lovers,  there 
will  be  an  especially  tuneful  aria,  in  which  the  method  of  vocalization 
is  “astonishing,”  as  the  secretary  informed  me-  Since  the  “secret 
text”  never  leaves  safekeeping,  this  sketch  will  be  based  on  the  novel 
and  the  ninety-character  synopsis,  which  Mei  Lan-fang  kindly  sent 
me.  The  story  follows. 

BEAUTY  IN  DISTRESS 

T’ang-ao  hastened  from  the  cabin  when  he  heard  a  cry  for  help, 
presently  discovering  a  fishing  junk,  toward  which  he  ordered  his 
sailors  to  steer  his  boat-  He  beheld,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
junk,  clothing  dripping  wet,  a  young  girl,  whose  white  teeth  and 
red  lips  were  but  small  details  of  her  strange  beauty.  Mysterious 
was  her  costume  also. 

On  inquiry  of  the  fisherman,  T’ang-ao  learned  that  the  former 
had  netted  the  charming  prize  from  the  sea  .and  intended  to  sell  her 
in  order  to  retrieve  his  recent  losses,  which  were  due  to  poor  catches. 
The  girl  pleads  with  T’ang-ao,  saying  “Mercy,  Stranger!  Hear  my 
story.  When  young,  I  studied  the  classics.  My  parents  and  I  are 
refugees  on  this  island.  Fourteen  years  of  age  am  I.  My  father  died, 
leaving  behind  my  mother,  who,  because  of  our  misfortunes,  has  been 
taken  dangerously  ill.  All  food  was  distasteful  to  her;  the  sea- 
cucumber  ts’an  alone  could  nourish  her;  but,  alas,  we  poor  folk  could 
not  afford  such  fare.  Desperate,  I  reasoned  that,  if  others  could 
gather  the  ts’an,  why  should  I,  also  a  human  being,  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  Daily  I  practised  in  the  sea  until  I  could  remain  under  surface 
for  an  entire  day.  I  thus  secured  the  much  needed  food,  which  brought 
back  by  mother’s  health;  but  of  late  her  her  old  malady  has  reasserted 
itself.  I  went  in  suest  of  the  sea-cucumber  only  to  be  enmeshed  in 
this  fisherman’s  net-  I  beg  that  you  perform  a  good  deed;  if  I  see  my 
Z  solitary  mother  again,  I  will  be  born,  in  some  future  existence,  a  dog, 
a  horse,  to  serve  you  and  to  prove  my  gratitude!” 

T’ANG-AO  INCREDULOUS 

Filled  with  incredulity,  T’ang-ao  asked  the  stranger  to  write  her 
name  as  a  means’  of  proving  part  of  her  tale.  A  few  dexterous  strokes 
of  the  brush  and  there  was  handed  him  a  four  line  stanza,  to.  which 
was  signed  the  name  Lien  Chin-feng.  Thus  T’ang-ao  believed  the 
rest  of'  her  story;  and  after  much  haggling  with  the  unprincipled 
fisherman,  paid  the  latter  100  dollars  for  the  girl’s  i&lease,  taking 
her  aboard  his  boat. 

Lien  Chin-feng  requested  T’ang-ao  to  wait  while  she  slipped  into 
the  sea  to  gather  ts’an.  For  some  time,  not  a  bubble  came  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  T’ang-ao  blamed  himself  for  allowing  the  girl 
to>  risk  her  life.  A  sailor  went  to  heir  rescue. 

Presently,  he  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  announcing  in  great 
excitement,  “The  damsel  has  been  doing  battle  with  a  giant  bivalve!” 

He  was  yet  speaking  when  Lien  Chin-feng,  her  body  stained  with 
the  blood  of  combat,  climbed  upon  the  deck.  Having  taken  off  her  vast 
leather  garments,  she  respectfully  offered  T’ang-ao  the  object  she  had 
taken  from  the  bivalve  a  pearl  of  i*are  beauty.  The  good  man  kept 
refusing,  but  so  importunate  was  the  girl  and  so  sincere  that  he 
finally  accepted  the  gift. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  girl’s  home,  the  anxious  mother  thanks 
T’ang-ao-  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  they  discover  that  they 
are  related  through  their  grandparents.  Amid  great  joy,  T’ang-ac. 
gives  to  the  mother  money  for  the  schooling  of  Lien  Chin-feng’s 
brother;  and  sails  away  with  the  promise  to  return  to  take  the 
woman,  after  her  full  recovery,  back  to  her  native  district  that  she 
may  not  “die  of  starvation  in  a  strange  land.”  Charmed  by  the 
girl’s  devotion  to  her  mother  and  her  personal  beauty,  T’ang-ao 
assures  the  mother  that  he  will  find  a  good  husband  for  Lien  Chin- 
feng,  while,  in  his  heart  he  has  decided  to  make  the  girl  his  future 
daughter-in-law. 
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“BEAUTY  IN  THE  FISHERMAN’S  NET” 


“Lien  Ghin-feng ”  or.  to  improvise  a  more  descriptive  English 
title,  “Beauty  in  the  Fisherman’s  Net.”  is  based  on  chapters  XIII  and 
XIV  of  “ Ching-hua  Yuan  ”  that  delightful  Chinese  novel,  which  is  an 
eternal  mirror  of  the  beauteous  women  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty.  No 
other  actor  can  do-  justice  to  this  drama,  which  is  Mei’s  exclusive 
vehicle.  It  has  never  been  offered  in  the  homes  of  -warlords  and 
the  wealthy,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  scenery,  which, 


A  ifcssugo  from  the  Missionaries  in  China  of  the  PrGsbytorian 
Church  in  the  U.  -0.A.  to  the  Pastors  and  Members  of 
_ the  Presbyterian  Churoh  i n_  amorioa. _ 

GREETINGS: 

During  ttio  past  months  the  missionary  body  has  hold  a  series  of  evaluation 
conferences  in  consultation  with  the  Delegation  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  representative  missionaries  from  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  We 
have  sought  carefully  to  appraise  the  work  already  accomplished,  the  missionary 
methods  that  have  been  in  use,  and  tho  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  in  an  attempt  to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  the  Mission  in  its  endeavor 
to  establish  in  China  an  independent,  indigenous  Christian  church. 

As  we  think  of  the  work  which  has  boon  accomplished  and  of  the  church 
which  has  boon  planted  in  China,  our  feeling  is  one  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
God.  The  church  has  become  so  firmly  established  that  one  of  our  present  problems 
ts  to  discover  tho  best  methods  by  which  the  power  and  responsibility  formerly 
held  by  the  Mission  may  be  transferred  to  the  Chinese  Church.  Schools,  Collages, 
Theological  Seminaries,  Hospitals  and  Orphanages  have  been  established  which  are 
giving  practical  expression  to  the  Gospel, 

Rejoicing  as  we  do  in  the  achievements  in  the  past  wo  have  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sense  of  tho  great  unfinished  task  before  us.  Tho  Church  already  planted  is 
now  exerting  an  influence  far  in  excels  of  its  numbers,  but  vast  areas  have  not 
yet  heard  the  Gospel  and  many  social  groups  have  as  yet  been  practically  untouched. 

We  feel  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  now  period  in  tho  history  of  the 
Church  in  China,  Every  missionary  field  has  peculiar  obstacles  to  overcome  and 
China  is  no  exception.  Both  the  Mission  and  the  Church  face  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  perhaps  of  persecution.  China  has  a  long  history  ana  religion  and  social 
habits  are  deeply  embedded  in  centuries  of  ouktom.  Today  China  is  seeking  tho  path 
that  loads  to  national  consciousness  and.  political  unity.  She  is  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Old  customs  and  faiths  are  being  shaken.  Militarism  has  became  epidemic. 
There  is  uncertainty  and  perplexity.  The  government  has  broken  down  and  the  wisest 
and  best  men  are  concerned  as  to  the  future.  China  needs  the  friendship  of  tho 
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Nations  and  she  needs  still  more  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

The  oldest  civilization  of  the  world  is  changing  before  our  eyes  and  the  situation 
which  wo  face  demands  cour'^ge  and  confident  faith. 

The  church  in  China  has  still  u  long  way  to  go  in  the  re-lization  of  the 
ideals  of  self  propagation  and  self  support  but  it  is  failing  out  after  a  true 
independence  and  wo  rejoice  in  its  growing  self-consciousness.  We  have  waited 
and  prayed  for  this,  and  are  eager  that  it  should  find,  oven  greater  expression  and 
load  to  the  acceptance  of  ever  increasing  responsibility.  We  desire  that  the-  Chin¬ 
ese  chruch  shall  have  perfect  freedom  to  develop  under  the  guidance  of  tao  spirit 
of  God  until  it  coass  to  the  fullost  standi rd  presented  in  the  How  Test-cant.  The 
Chinese  church  clains  our  support  and  coo  ..ration.  The  evangelization  of  China  is 
not  yet  realized  and  our  Chinese  brethren  who  have  mot  with  us  in  conference  con¬ 
fidently  anticipate  th.t  the  missionary  enterprise  will  be  fully  sustained. 

Wo  have  seen  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  liras 
of  thousands  of  the  Chinese  people  aid  *re  assured  of  the  power  of  the  living  Chris, 
and  the  supreme  adequacy  of  the  Gospel  of  Redemption*.  *.t  his  critic  1  era  in  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  church  and  in  the  work  of  our  missionary  enterprise  there  ..lust 
be  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation.  WQ  humbly  and  aranestly  call  our  brethren  in 
.ins rise  to  special  intercession  that  we  may  be  made  sufficient  ior  our  important 
mission;  that  young  men  and  women  in  the  home  church  nay  dedicate  themselves  for 
Christian  service  among  this  groat  people,  end  that  the  Chinese  church  may  be  led 
into  the  fullest  comprehension  of  the  Christian  faith  so  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  glorified  because  of  the  miracle  of  Grace  whioh  has  buen  wrought  oy  his 
spirit  in  China. 

In  His  Nome, 

Fraternally  yours. 
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Inscription  on  memorial  Stone  erected  to  tine  emory 
K ... .liateer,  in  tne  Weihsien, shantung  cnurcnyard. 


// 


This  stone  is  erected  by  dhinese  Friends  ir>  loving  memory 
of  Robert  iicCheyne  hateer.ju.i-’.  who  was  oorn  in  Pennsylvania 
U.  S.  A.  February  8,  1853  and  died  at  Weihsien  September  5,  1921. 

It  was  through  his  heroic  self sacrifice  and  persistant  efforts 
under  most  discouraging  circumstances  that  the  Weihsien 

» 

Station  was  established  in  1883.  Silled  with  love  for  ohrist 
Mighty  in  Faith,  Tireless  in  zeal, bread  in  vision. 

courageous,  Generous,  Resourceful,  Forgetful  of  seli.he 

lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  forty  years  labor  in  the  organization 

of  over  thirty  churches,  in  the  establishment  of  hoys'  and 

Girls’  schools  of  all  grades,  Bible  schools  for  both  men 

and  women,  the  Station  Cooperation  Committee,  the  Uatoef 

Memorial  Institute  at  Tenghsien  and  the  Cities  Evangelization 

project. 


The  other  side  of  the  stone  has  the  same  in 
Chinese  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  thirty  -nree 

churches  that  he  established. 

Hate  oy  Carrying  oofline  is  considered  the 

lowee;  'Mt'&  W§ 

§?aXi si Sting.  Mo  foreigner  had  a  port. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  AND  MADAME  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 


It  is  ganerally  known  that  (fcneral  and  Madame  Chiang  are  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians.  The  following  incident,  occurring  during  my  recent 
visit  to  Chungking,  may  therefore  be  of  interest  as  revealing  the  sincerity 
of  their  Christian  faith. 

The  evening  before  my  departure  it  had  been  arranged  that  I 
should  have  a  quiet  farewell  dinner  with  the  Generalissimo,  the  only  other 
guest  being  Mr.  Hollington  Tong,  one  of  his  confidential  secretaries,  also 
an  earnest  Christian.  As  we  were  waiting,  a  servant  came  in  and  whispered 
to  Mr.  Tong  that  we  must  be  patient  as  the  Generalissimo  was  at  prayer. 

When  a  few  minutes  later  he  himself  entered  he  made  no  reference  to  what  he 
had  been  doing.  Madame  Chiang  was  away  at  the  time,  but  when  she  is  at 
home,  they  always  have  their  devotions  together  early  in  the  morning  and 
again  before  retiring  at  night.  Every  afternoon  he  goes  off  alone  for  a 
season  of  prayer,  although  except  for  his  intimates  this  is  not  spoken  of. 
Among  civil,  and  perhaps  even  more  among  military,  officials  it  is  well- 
known,  however,  that  he  takes  his  Christian  faith  very  seriously,  and  there 
is  increasing  respect  both  for  his  moral  character  and  for  the  religion 
which  has  so  obviously  helped  to  make  him  the  man  he  is  to-day a 

As  it  happened,  I  returned  unexpectedly  to  Chungking  on  my  way 
to  Hongkong  because  of  better  airplane  connections a  This  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  visit  with  Madame  Chiang,  who  had  meanwhile  arrived  with  her 
two  equally  famous  sisters.  She  complained  of  how  hard  it  was  to  mingle 
the  social  duties  this  required  with  the  work  in  which  she  was  so  much  more 
interested,  and  described  her  desk  piled  with  unopened  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams,  her  chief  secretary  ill,  etc.  She  then  suddenly  remarked  that  only 
the  day  before  she  had  said  to  the  Generalissimo  during  their  morning  Bible 
study  and  prayer  that  they  ought  to  ask  themselves  what  after  all  they  were 
doing  for  Christ.  They  wero  fighting  for  national  independence  and  busily 
occupied  with  the  multiplicity  of  duties  this  involved,  but  what  was  their 
real  motive  and  what  else  should  they  do  that  was  directly  Christian  in  aim? 

I  replied  that  tho  activities'  in  which  they  were  both  so  tire¬ 
lessly  engaged  and  tho  spirit  with  which  they  were  working  were  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  Christian  purposo  and  were  generally  so  recognized,  that  this 
was  no  doubt  the  more  effective  because  it  was  so  unobtrusive,  so  free  from 
conventional  observances  -  or,  as  she  added,  the  55 trappings58  of  Christianity, 

I  went  on  to  describo  tho  difference  in  the  personality  of  General  Chiang 
since  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  the  widespread  criticism  or  suspicion 
of  him  during  the  aarlier  yoars  of  his  national  leadership  in  contrast  with 
tho  universal  confidence  he  now  inspired,  that  in  talking  recently  with  all 
types  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  I  had  heard  no  ono  ques¬ 
tion  his  integrity,  and  that  this  was  the  best  sort  of  Christian  testimony. 

Sho  said  that  she  would  repeat  all  this  to  him  because  it  had 
religious  moaning  as  helping  to  answer  her  questions  of  the  day  before* 

She  also  said  that  she  had  been  studying  photographs  of  him  at  different 
stagos  to  see  if  she  could  deteefe  any  spiritual  growth  in  his  faco,  but  she 
was  afraid  that  hor  eagerness  to  discover  this  unfitted  her  for  forming  a 
judgment,  I  replied,  that  his  face  scorned  to  mo  to  have  softened  and  to  re¬ 
flect  in  its  whole  expression  a  gentlenoss  as  well  as  strength  which  again 
was  an  evidence  of  the  inner  life. 

This  intimate  account  of  the  private  life  of  two  people  upon  whom 
the  destiny  of  China  largely  depends  is  recorded  for  tho  encouragement  of 
those  interested  in  the  missionary  enterprise  in  this  country.  It  would 
bo  in  offensively  bad  tasto  to  publicize  their  personal  religion  r  certainly 
at  present*  But  tho  success  of  the  present  struggle  for  independence  is  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  reality  of  their  religious  faith. 


YENCHING  IN  HONGKONG 


While  in  Hong  Kong  attending  tho  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Founda¬ 
tion  and  waiting  for  my  steamer,  the  Yenohing  graduates  had  a  welcome  party 
in  a  Chinese  restaurant,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  for  seeing  them  in 
other  ways.  Tho  only  difference  between  this  and  what  I  saw  of  them  in  tho 
interior  is  that  my  visits  to  Hong  Kong  havo  now  become  quito  frequent. 

There  must  bo  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  here  and  they  are  in  ovory  imag¬ 
inable  form  of  activity.  As  clsewhorc,  people  constantly  comment  on  them 
favourably  in  their  high  gonoral  average  of  behaviour  or  of  useful  service 
and  on  their  group  enthusiasm. 

One  episode  may  bo  described.  Among  the  many  worth-while  war- 
timo  activities  of  Madamo  Chiang  is  enlisting  women  in  tho  organizing  of 
war-orphan  relief.  One  such  has  boon  established  in  British  territory  near 
Hong  Kong  and  maintained  by  a  group  of  Chinese  ladios  here  under  tho  vigor¬ 
ous  leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kan,  who  as  Katharine  Hsu  was  ono  of  our  out¬ 
standing  studonts.  I  remember  her  as  suggesting  an  oxquisitely  dainty  bit 
of  Dresden  china  that  had  revortod  to  its  Chinese  origin.  She  is  now  a  young 
matron  with  all  of  her  earlier  vivacity  and  charm.  It  had  been  arrangod 
that  sho  should  take  me  out  to  tho  orphanage  on  a  certain  afternoon,  but  this 
had  to  bo  postponod  because  of  conflicting  engagements  of  mine.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  time  whan  I  could  go  coincided  with  tho  coromony  of  wolcomo  to 
tho  new  superintendent.  Madamo  Chiang  during  her  recent  visit  had  deoidod 
that  tho  work  had  grown  beyond  the  limits  of  volunteer  workors  and  roquired 
a  full-time  superintendent. 

I  first  wont  through  tho  simpio,  hastily  constructed  bungalows 
which  are  tho  best  that  could  be  afforded,  and  was  impressed  with  the  measure 
of  cleanliness  and  efficiency  that  the  conditions  existing  have  made  possible, 
Tho  ohildron  woro  a  hoart-ronding  evidence  of  the  inhumane  bombing  of  civil¬ 
ian  populations.  They  ranged  in  ago  from  babies  left  without  parents  a  few 
days  after  birth  to  ohildron  fifteon  years  old,  about  400  in  this  orphanage, 
with  as  many  mora  waiting  to  bo  registered,  coming  from  a  wide  area.  Only 
the  infants  can  havo  mosquito  nets,  and  screened  dormitorios  suffor  from  tho 
carelessness  of  untrained  children  who  loavo  doors  open,  the  fow  servants 
being  too  busy  to  watch  such  matters.  This  is  one  of  the  many  problems 
these  ladies  must  face.  Clothing,  food,  teaching,  health,  future  provision 
as  they  roach  an  age  limit,  all  require  thought  and  money. 

Meanwhile  on  tho  lawn  the  childron  woro  being  assembled  into  a 
square  within  which  the  group  of  ladies  walked  around,  hoadod  by  Mrs.  Kan 
and  the  young  superintendent.  Miss  Ho  Hui-chiung,  Yenohing  1931,  post  gradu¬ 
ate  1932.  I  felt  stirred  with  varying  omotions  as  I  watched  this  procession 
and  tho  children  saluting  gravely  as  it  passed  each  section.  Then  Mrs.  Kan 
made  a  speech  introducing  tho  now  superintendent,  who  followod  with  anothor 
speech,  both  in  Pekinese  or  (as  it  is  now  called)  the  national  dialect. 

Then  I  was  unexpectedly  callod  upon  for  a  fow  words,  and  felt  oven  more  the 
mingled  pathos  and  hopofulncss  of  this  poignantly  promising  foaturc  of  a 
nation  fighting  and  suffering  for  its  existenoo , 

One  final  touch  with  Yenohing  is  that  Mrs.  Y.  P.  Mci  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  to  be  superintendent,  but  had  gone  to  Chungking,  where 
her  husband  had  come  to  mcot  her  and  at  tho  some  time  to  respond  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dr.  Kung  that  he  bocomo  General  Manager  of  tho  Industrial  Co-opor- 
ativcs,  Dr.  Mci  has,  with  my  hearty  appr oval,acceptcd  this  responsibility 
which  links  it  still  more  olosoly  with  us,  and  Mrs,  Moi  felt  it  her  duty 
to  decline  tho  Hong  Kong  War  Orphanage  offer  and  help  her  husband  in  his 
new  task. 


